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" Aa to Burr, tiiese things are admitted, and, indeed, oan nol be denied, 
ttuU he is a man of extreme and irregular ambition; that he is selflab 
to a degree which exdodes aV sodal affections; and that he is deddedlj 

Alexander EamStofL 



** A great man in little things, while he (Burr) is really small in great 

7%ofnat Ji^enoUm 

"I witness yonr eztraordinarj fortitude with new wonder at every 
new misfortune. Often, after reflecting on this snbject, yon appear to me 
BO superior, so elevated above all other men ; I contemplate jou with such 
a strange mixture of humility, admiration, reverence, love and pride^ that 
very little superstition would be necessary to make me worship you as a 
superior being; such enthusiasm does your character excite in me. When 
I afterward revert to myself how insig^nificant do my best qualities appear. 
My vanity would be greater, if I had not been placed so near you; and 
yet my pride is our relationship. I had rather not live than not be the 
daughter of such a man.** 

Theodona Burr Akton, to her Fodher^ Aaron Burr. 



«Oor ftiends and our enemies draw ns — and, I often think, bott 

pietores are lika" 

Thadeermif, 



FBEFACE TO ENLAB6ED EDITION. 

Thb publication of this work, in 1857, excited con- 
siderable controversy, which had the effect of calling 
forth additional information respecting its subject. 
Several interesting, pieces were published in period- 
icals, and several more were sent to me, which would 
have been of use in the composition of the book. 
Since that time my collection of Burr papers has con- 
tinually increased, and some volumes have appeared 
which furnished new material, particulariy the Blen- 
nerhassett Papers, edited by Mr. William H. Safford, of 
Cincinnati. 

The new information, though great in quantity, and 
considerable in interest, is not such as to warrant a re- 
casting of the entire work. It has, therefore, been 
added to the present edition in the form of appendices, 
and the work has been divided into two volumes. The 
opportunity has been embraced, also, to print some 
further passages from the correspondence of Col. Burr 
with his wife and daughter, a correspondence which 
exhibits him at his best 

The continued demand for the work, after having 
been before the public seven years, appears to show 
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that the people of the United States still feel some in- 
terest in the eventful and melancholy stoiy of a man 
who was, at once, gifted and unwise, generous and un- 
principled, amiable and deadly ; and hence, it has been 
deemed worth while to issue this new and enlarged 
edition. 

I suppose I ought to feel indebted to the many 
worthy and able gentlemen, who have animadverted 
upon the short-comings of this work, in the fear that 
the exhibition of a life that was so calamitous a failure 
might lure others to a similar ruin. I really supposed 
that the interests of virtue and civilization were duly 
cared for in the composition of the work. I thought 
that the story itself made it sufficiently manifest, that 
principle, not amiability, wisdom, not brilliancy, are the 
foundation of a life truly estimable and lastingly happy. 
Perhaps, however, this truth was not brought out as 
distinctly and impressively as it was felt, and it was 
proper, therefore, that the moral should be further 
elucidated by others. 

But I am still of the opinion, that, in estimating the 
character of a man like Aaron Burr, the most instruct- 
ive and warning consideration is, the great amount 
of good there may be in him. It is this which brings 
his example home to the great multitude who esteem 
themselves, and are esteemed very good people, but 
whose goodness is of the Burrian order — amiability, 
not fixed, intelligent principle — who are kept right by 
public opinion, and by a natural inclination to the easy 
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and popular virtaesy but who will not stand the test of 
UmBy and of '^ that &tal touchstone/' Opportunity. 

Burr was gifted by nature with courage, generosity, 

and wit. The means of mental cultivation had been 
his, and he had an honorable profession. He was 

handsome, graceful, winning, and high-spirited^ as 
well as indefatigably diligent and enterprising. He was 
everything, he had everything requisite for the attain- 
ment of permanent welfare, except that which has 
been styled the One Thing Needful — a Consoibhob 
enlightened and controlling. 

The additional light thrown upon Burr's character 
and conduct in these volumes places this truth in a 
still clearer light, since most of the new information 
tends to show that his natural inclinations were towards 
virtue and honor. But, then, those natural inclina- 
tions never became fixed and correct principles of con- 
duct His conscience was not truly enlightened, nor 
was it controlling. He thought some things right 
which were profoundly wrong, and he did some things 
which were contrary even to his own imperfect views 
of right. 

After doing full justice to his redeeming qualities, 
and after making proper allowances for his fi&ults, we 
Taust still confess, that the popular judgment which ex- 
polled him firom society, and which still refuses to par- 
don him, is upon the whole, not unjust. Men may for- 
give such a man : the community can not ; for there 
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could be no community at all, if the majority of men 
were such as he. Every society properly expels a 
member that does not comply with its fundamental 
conditions : one of the most obvious of which is, that 
he should punctually pay his dues. This, Burr never 
did. He was always in debt, which, in an able maU| 
b a certain sign of moral de&ot 



PREFACE. 

The story of Aaron Burr's strange, eventftil life, which 
most possess interest for the American people always, I 

attempt to tell, because no one else has told it. 

* 

Few men have been more written about than he ; but, 

generally, by partisans, opponents, or enemies. The life 

of Burr, by the late Mr. M. L. Davis, as it contains a great 

number of Colonel Burr's letters, and many documents 

respecting him and his doings in the world, has a value 

of its own, which publications like the present can not 

diminish. But the story of the man's life is not to be 

extracted from those volumes, for the simple reason that 

it is not contained in them. One may read Mr. Davb's 

work, and Burr's European Diary, and the Beport of his 

Trial for Treason, making in all more than three thousand 

octavo pages, and still be utterly unable to decide what 

manner of man he was, and what, in the great crises of 

his life, he either did or meant to do. I can confidently 
appeal to any one who has gone through those six pond* 

erous volumes, to confirm the assertion, that they leave 

Aaron Burr, at last, to tne consideration of the reader, a 

baffling enigma I 

To hare condensed the information contained in those 
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icoidental, and some who merely saw him in public 8iti 
tions, have also givea me interesting information. The 
patient ccirteay of many distinguished gentlemen to a 
stranger who could aever make the slighteBt return of 
their kindnesSj greatly eohaoced the obligation whioh thi 
conferred. 

Such are the eourcee from which the following narrati^ 
has been derived. All of them have been used — noatfi 
followed. 

It may oconr to some readers, that the good in Botf { 
b too coDBpicuouBly displayed, or his faults too llgbtiy 
touched, in this volume. To such I desire to say that, 
in my opinion, it is the good in a man who goes astray, 
that ought most to alarm and warn his fellow-men. To 
Buppress the good qualities and deeds of a Burr is only less 
immoral than to suppress the faults of a Washington. Id 
either case, the practical use of the Example is lost. Who 
can hope to imitate a perfect character P Who fears that 
he shall ever resemble an unredeemed villain ? 

Besides, Aaron Burr has had hard measure at the handl 
of his countrymen. By men far beneath him, even in 
moral respects, he has been most cruelly and basely belied. 
Let the truth of his marvelous history be told at last. If, 
here and there, my natural and just indignation at the 
unworthy treatment to which his name has been subjected, 
has biased me slightly in his favor, the error, I trust, wil] 
not be thought unpardonable. Aaron Burr was no angel ; 
■»« was no devil ; ha was a man, and a — filibuster. 

The period during which Burr was a public man is thft 
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most interesting in the history of the United States^ after 
the Bevolution. It was then that Old Things in this 
country really passed away. Then arose the conquering 
Democratic Party. Then America became America. We 
are still only reaping what was sown in those twelve years, 
and shall for a very long time to come. Nothing consid- 
erable has occurred in American politics since the election 
of Je£Eerson and Burr in 1800 — ^.though one or two con- 
nderable things have been gallantly attempted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JONATHAN BDWABD8, 

TBI V1.THIB OV 1.1.B0V BUBB'S MOTBBB. 



■GB Di Nsw TosK ni ITSS—BxROH or an Oabbbb— Ha Wm ah 
Davubii^— XaxHBE Bswasm— Thb Sdwasm Sxoox— Iinunnraor JovAnufl 



In the aatumn of 1722, when New York was a town of 
eight thousand inhabitants, and possessed some of the charao- 
teristics of a Datoh dty, an English sea-port, a new settlement, 
a garrisoned town, and a vioe-royal residence, there used to 
walk about its narrow, winding streets, among the crowd of 
Datch traders, English merchants, Indians, officers and sol- 
diers, a young man whose appearance was in marked contrast 
with that of the passers-by. His tall, slender, slightly stoop- 
ing figure, was clad in homespun parson's gray. His &ce, very 
pale, and somewhat wasted, wore an aspect of singular refine- 
ment, and though but nineteen years of age, there was in his 
air and manner the dignity of the mature and cultivated man. 

This was Jonathan Edwards, who had just come firom 
studying divinity at Tale College, to preach to a small con- 
gregation of Presbyterians in the dty. New York had an ill 
name at that time among the good people of New England* 
'^The Dutch of New Tork and New Jersey,** said one of 
them, ^are little better than the savages of our American 
deserts.** Jonathan Edwards was sent by a company of 
clergymen to this desperate place much in the spirit of thosv 
who, at the present day, send missionaries to Oregon or to 
the mining districts of California. 

Every thing was adverse to the spread of his faith at that 
time in New Tork, and the young clergyman, after a residence 
•f only a few months, went home to resume hi» studies. Dearly 
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loved and highly prized by Home members of his little oongr» 
gation ID New York be certainly was; bat there is no reason 
to suppose that the preaching of the greatest of American 
clergymen attracted the slightest attention from the unintel 
lectual dtizens of the place. Tet a happier, a more exultant 
youth, never trod the shores of this island than Jonathan 
Edwards. He had grasped the tenets of his sect not with the 
languid assent with which an inherited creed is frequently re- 
ceived, but with that eager, enthusiastic love which accompanies 
origmal conceptions. To him they were the most real of all 
realities. His manner was very calm and gentle. He spoke 
little, and kept apart from the busy life of the city. But the 
light of perfect benevolence and rapt'devotion rested upon hia 
noble, thought-laden countenance, and a profound enthusiasm 
animated his heart. 

Of his life in New York, he writes in after years a brief 
%ocount, which still exists to reveal to a canting age a soul 
HmoUd to the object of its love. How touching is this 
extract: — "If I heard the least hint of any thing that hap- 
pened in any part of the world that appeared, in some re- 
spect or other, to have a favorable aspect on the interests of 
Christ's kingdom, my soul eagerly catched at it ; and it would 
much animate and refresh me. I tised to be eager to read pub- 
Uo netoa-tetters, mainli/ Jbr that end ; to see iflcouldnotjitux 
some nmet, favorable to the interest of religion in t?te world. 
I very frequently nsed to retire into a solitary place, on the 
banks of Hudson's river, at some distance from the city, for 
contemplation on divine things and secret converse with God ; 
ind had many sweet hours there. Sometimes Mr. Smith and 
I walked there together, to converse on the things of God: 
and our oonversation used to turn much on the advancement 
if Christ's kingdom in the world, and the glorious things that 
God would accomplish for his church in the latter days. I 
jad then, and at other times, the greatest delight in the holy 
Scriptures, of any book whatsoever. Oftentimes in reading 
it, every word seemed to touch my heart, I felt a harmony 
between something in my heart and those sweet and powerfiil 
vorda. I seemed often to see so much light exhibited by 
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ttrerj <entei.ce, snd aiich a rerceahing food oommunicutcd, 
th&t I could not gel along in reading ; oflen dwelling long on 
one sentence, to see the wonders contained in It ; and yet al- 
most every xentence seemed to be full of wonders." 

Through the obsolete phraaeology of this passage, one easily 
iliacerne a fine disinterestedness of character which, unless the 
human race should become wholly debased, can never become 
obsolete. 

The industry of one of his descendants has given the world 
a biography of Jonathan Edwards, which possesses hiittorical 
interest.* Of the religion called *' evangelical," he was per> 
haps, the most perfect exemplification that ever existed. The 
child was father of the man. We see him, as a boy of 
ten, bnilding a booth in a swamp near his father's house, to 
which he and two of his companions used to go regularly to 
pray. In his eleventh year, we read of his demonstrating, with 
a kind of solemn jocularity, the absurdity of an opinion which 
had been advanced by a boy of his own age, that the soul 
was matei-ial, and remained in the grave with the body till 
the resurrection. At twelve, we find him beginning a letter 
lo one of his sisters thus: "Through the wonderful goodness 
and mercy of God, there has been in this place a very re- 
markable outpouring of the Spirit of God." He proceeds to 
inform hissisterthsthe" has reason 20 think It Js in some meas- 
ure diminished, but he hopes not much, and that above thirty 
persons came commonly a Mondays to converse with father 
kbout their souls." At the same time, he exhibited in things 
not religious, an intelligence truly remarkable. He wrote, in his 
welfth year, an elaborate description of " the wondrous way of 
he working of the forest spider," which shows that he possessed 
i rare talent for the observation of nature. One of the grcat- 
ist of natural philosophers was lost to the world when Joo- 
ithao Edwards became a theologian. 

At thirteen, he was one of the thirty-one students who, in 
1716, composed Tale College, and theie occurred the events 
which decided his career, " Toward the latter part of my 
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lime at ooUege," he wrote, "it pleased God to seizo mo «ith 
ft pteurisy, in which he brought me nigh to the grave, and 
Bhook me over the pit of hell." Alanned, the exemplary youth 
"made seeking hia salvation the main business of his life" — 
with the usual evangelical result. The other event was, for his 
country and the Protestant world, far more im|>ortant. It 
was hia reception of what theologians call the doctrine of 
tilection. 

From his childhood up, as he himself records, his iagennous 
mind had revolted from the idea of " God's choosing whom 
he would to etenaal life, and rejecting whom he pleased, leav- 
ing them eternally to perish and be everlastingly tormented in 
hell." But the time came when he thought he believed this 
doctrine. He could not tell how nor why. Ou a sudden, con- 
viction flashed upon his mind, and what had once seemed a 
horrib,'' doctrine, he contemplated with delight. Henceforth, 
the leisure of his life, and the best eSbrts of his intellect, were 
devoted to its elucidation. His treatise on the " Freedom of 
the Will," by which he is chiefly known to the recent world, is 
an ingenious attempt to make that reasonable, which, not 
through his reason, he had himself received. To reconcile the 
orthodox tenets with the facts of nature and the reason of 
man is the task at whioh the brain of New England grew 
large and the ehest narrow. Of those who have lived and 
died in that vocation, the greatest and the best was Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Nobler than any of his works was the Ufe of this good man. 
He was one of those who have deliberately incurred obloquy 
md ruin for conscience' sake. 

After leaving New York, he was a tutor in Tale College for 
ft year or two, and was then chosen pastor of the oliurch at 
Northampton. There, his preaclihig produced effects that 
have never been surpassed. His church became the largest 
Protestant society in the world. He stood at the head of the 
clerical profession in New England. The " gi'eat awakening," 
of which so much appears in the writings of that day, began 
in bis church at Northampton, and extended to the remotest 
uolonj in America, to England, and to Scotland. He was th« 
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Brtl American author who achieved a Earopean reputation * 
while he was yet a young man, sermons and volumes of his 
were republished in Great Britain and widely circulated. At 
home, wherever he preached, crowds hung upon the lips of 
the great Mr. Edwards of Northampton. 

For twenty-three years he held this uneqnaled position, a 
tfiiiiing light in the Protestant world, and dear to the pride of 
his own congregation. Then there arose a dispute between 
pastor and flock, whether saints and sinners were equally en- 
titled to partake of the sacrament, or saints only. The pastor 
was for excluding, the flock for admitting, sinners. The peo- 
ple appealed to the established custom of the parish ; the 
pastor, to the spirit and letter of the authoritative writings. 
The people grew warm, refused their minister a hearing on 
the point in dispute, and clamored for his dismissal. He was 
dismissed. Himself, his wife, his ten children, were suddenly 
deprived of the means of living, and in circumstances that 
made it unlikely that he would be again able to practice his 
profession. . 

That a company of Christian people, after having had for 
nearly a quarter of a century the best instructions in the prin- 
ciples of their faith that any congregation ever had, and that 
instruction enforced by a perfect example, should have been 
able thus to reward their religious teacher, is a &ct, which 
those who are curious in moral causes and effects will always 
deem worthy of consideration. 

On this trying occasion, Jonathan Edwards honored human 
nature by the quiet dignity and grand forbearance of his 
conduct. He accepted soon the humble post of missionary to 
the Indians of Stockbridge, and labored there, this ablest of 
.\ving preachers and theologians, with no less zeal and devo- 
t'on than he had shown in his prime of popularity. There, in 
the space of four months and a half, he wrote his treatise on 
he Will, which is the Principia of Calvinistio theology. He 
wrote it when he was so embarrassed that he procured with 
difficulty the necessary paper, and parts of the work, like 
Pope's Homer, were written on the backs of letters and the 
biimk pages of pamphlets. His wife, a lady ma^ificently en 
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dowcd in person and mind, hta daiightera, 'neautiful and full of 
tfllent, ni^de lace and painted fani!, wljich were sent to Boston 
for sale. 

EsTHKB, tbe third of tbese lovely, induHtrious daiighterH, 
was already eighteen years of age when the family renioven 
to Stookbridge. Two years after, came to her home, on the 
edge of the wilderness, one of the most renowned and bril- 
liant members of her father's profession. He stood over her, 
or sal near her, one may tancy, aa she wove her lace or painted 
her fan-paper. He had an eye for a lady's hand, this uiergy 
man. He was not one of those grim-looking persona whose 
portr^tB form the hideous frontispieces to the religions books 
of that period, but a gentleman whose style and manner 
would have graced a court. He staid only three days at 
Stockbridge, but after his departure the yonng mtuden made 
no more lace and painted no more fans for the Boston ladies. 
Such, at least, was the gossip of the time, as one reads in let- 
ters which chance has preserved for the perusal of a prying 
Wographer. 

Tlie Edwards stock is famouB in New England. The re- 
motest known ancestor of the race was a London clergyman 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Tliree generations of wor- 
thy, substantial peraons, his descendants, lived in Connecticut, 
From Jonathan Edwards a surprising number of distinguished 
individuals have descended ; men of worth, talent, and sta- 
tion : women, beautiful, accomplished, and gifted. Histories 
of the United States have been written in which his name 
does not occur ; but upon every person reared since his day 
in New England he has made a discernible impression, and he 
influences, to this honr, millions who never heard his name. 
The thing he chiefly did in his life was this: the church and 
the world, two hostile bodies, were beginning, as it were, to 
relent toward one another, to approach, to niingle. Jonathan 
Edwards, with his subtle, feminine intellefit and resolute will, 
threw himself between the two bodies, kept them apart, made 
more distinct than ever the line of demarcation, and rendei-ed 
ompromise between the two, perhaps, for ever impossible. 

Such a man was the &ther of Aaron Burr's mothrtr. 
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THB BBYEBEND AABON BUBB, 

FATHIB or 1.1.B0V BUBB. 
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MABTBB— Pbbudbht or Pboiobtoh Colxjmb— Thb Fur OoKiairoBuaT— Sv»mb 
Mabkaab or THB Pbbbxsbbt— Ha WBimrM— Ha Pobtbar. 



Thb Reverend Aaron Burr was a oonspionons and important 
person in his day. 

He came of a Puritan family which may have originated in 
Qermany, where the name is still common, but which had 
flourished in New England for three generations, and had 
given to those provinces clergymen, lawyers, and civilians of 
some eminence. He was bom at Fairfield, in Connecticut, in 
1716, and graduated at Yale, with great distinction, in his nine- 
teenth year. His proficiency in Latin and Greek enabled him 
to win one of the three Berkley scholarships, which entitled the 
Dossessor to a maintenance at college for two years afler grad- 
lating. While he was pursuing his studies upon that endow- 
'jient, he was arrested^ as college s tudents frequently were in 
those days, by a * revival of religion.' He l)ecame a convert and 
a student of theology. " His human literature," to use the 
figure of one of his eulogists, *^ was thenceforward an obsequi- 
ous handmaid, ever ready to set off and embellish his mistress, 
Divinity.** 

An account of his conversion, in his own words, has been pre- 
lerved. It is remarkable, among other narratives of the kind 
for its concise exactness of expression. '^ This year," he says 
*Qod saw fit to open my eyes and show me what a miserable 
creature I was. Till then I had spent my life in a dream, and 
as to the great design of my being, had lived in vain. Though 
before, I had been under frequent convictions, and was drive* 
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to a form of religion, yet I knew nothing aa I ought to know I 
But then I was brought to the footstool of sovereign graoe,^ 
saw myself polluted by nature and practice, had affecting views 
of the divine wrath I deserved, was made to despair of help 
in myself, and almost concluded that my day of grac< was 
past. It pleased God at length to reveal his Son to me in the 
gospel as an nJl-suffioient Saviour, and I hope inclined me to 
receive him on the terma of ibe gospel." Here is the whole 
body of Calvioistio divinity in a paragraph. 

At the early age of twenty-two he was the settled and pop- 
ular pastor of the Presbyterian church in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Great 'revivals' followed his preaching. The placid but 
commanding eloquence of which he was, thus early In hia 
career, a finished master, was, by many, more admired than 
the torrent-like vehemence of Whitefieldj or the subtle argu- 
mentation of Edwards, We have a description of his mode 
Df preai'hing from the pen of Governor Livingston of New 
Jersey, hia IViend in life, his eloquent eulogist after his death. 
" He was none of those downy doctors," said the governor, 
"who soothe their bearers into delusive hope of divine acuepl- 
anoe, or substitute external morality in the room of vital godli 
ness. On the contrary, be scorned to proclaim the peace of 
God till the rebel laid down his arms, and returned to his al- 
legiance. He was an embassador that adhered faithfully to 
his instructions, and never acceded to a treaty that would not 
be ratified in the court of heaven. He searched the conacienoe 
with the terrors of the law before be assuaged ita anguish 
with the balm of Gilead, or preaented the aweet emollients of 
a bleeding deity. He acted, in abort, like one, not intruatet 
with the livea and fortunes, but the everlasting InterestB of hi 
fellow mortals." 

It was oostoraary at that time for clergymen to receive pa 
pils for instruction in the clasaical languages. Mr. Burr's rep 
Utation for eloquence and learning brought him so many boy* 
that hia private clasa grew rapidly into an important schooL 
He kept ushers. He wrote a Latin grammar for the use of 
his pupils, which, under the name of the " Newark Grammar," 
was long the standard at Princeton. His success in teachini} 
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wns memorable. He possessed not only a happy method of 
giving instruction, but he had the rarer and higher art of in- 
fusing into his pupils his own enthusiastic love of learning and 
literature. He was an admirable teacher, jocund and winning, 
without losing or lessening his dignity or his authority. 

To his labors as pastor, schoolmaster, and author, were 
afterward added those of the President of the College of New 
Jersey, an infant institution which his toil and tact fostered to 
a healthy and vigorous growth. An article in an old news- 
paper,^ published when George the Second was king, enables 
us to see this excellent, indefatigable man on that triumphant 
day of his life when the college conferred its first degree, in 
the presence of the governor of the province, and a great con- 
course of people. With amusing particularity the writer nar- 
rates the august ceremonies of the day : 

"His excellency (the governor) was preceded from his 
lodgings at the president's house, first, by the candidates 
walking in couples, uncovered ; next followed the trustees, 
two and two, being covered ; and, last of all, his excellency, 
the governor, with the president at his left hand. /At the 
door of the place appointed for the public acts, the procession 
(amid a great number of spectators there gathered) was in- 
verted, the candidates parting to the right and left hand, and 
the trustees in like manner. His excellency first entered with 
the president, the trustees went following in the order in 
which they were ranged in the charter, and, last of all, the 
candidates. 

" Upon the bell ceasing, and the assembly being composed, 
the president began the public acts by solemn prayer to God, 
in the English tongue, for a blessing upon the public transac* 
tions of the day ; upon his majesty, King George the Second, 
and the royal family ; upon the British nation and dominions ; 
upon the governor and government of New Jersey ; upon all 
seminaries of true religion and good literature, and particularly 
upon the infant College of New Jersey. Which being con- 
oluded, the president, attended in the pulpit by the Rev. 
Tliomas Arthur, who had been constituted clerk of the cor 
^Penn^lTania Joarnal, December Sth, 1748. 
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pDration, desired, in the English tongue, the assembly to 
up aiid hearken to his raajeiity'B royal charter, granted to 
trustees of the College of New Jersey. TJ]»on which, the 
sembly standing, the cliarter was distinctly rend by tli 
Mr. Arthur, with the usual endoraement by his majesty'i 
torney-general, and the certificate, Nigned by the secretary of 
the province, of its having been approved in council with hij 
excellency. Atler this, the morning being spent, the prcu- 
dent signified to the assembly that the sacceeding acts 
be deferred till two in the afternoon, Tbua the procession, 
• returning to the president's house, was made in the order 
fore observed. 

" The like procession was made in the aflernoon as in the 
morning, and the assembly being seated In their places and 
composed, the president opened the public acta, Brst, by an 
elegant oi'ation in the Latin tongue, delivered memoriter, 
modestly declaring his un worthiness and unfitness for so 
weighty a trust as had beun reposed in him ; apologizing for 
the defects that would unavoidably appear in his part of the 
pres<!nt service ; disjilaying the manifold advantages of the 
liberal arts and sciences in exalting and dignifying the human 
nature, enlarging the soul, improving the faculties, civilizing 
mankind, qualifying thctn fur the important offices of life, and 
rendering men useful members of church and state. That to 
learning and the arts was chielly owing the vast preeminence 
of the polished nations of Europe to the almost brutish asr 
ages in America, the sight of which laut was the constant 
ject of horror and commiseration. 

" Then the president proceeded to mention the honor paiA 
by our ancestors in Great Britain to the liberal sciences, by 
erecting and endowing those illustrious seminaries of learning 
which for many ages had been the honor and ornament of 
those happy isles, and the source of infinite advantages to the 
peopk there, observing that the same noblii spirit bad ani- 
mated their descendant", the tiist planters of America, who, 
as soon u they were formed into a State, in the very in^oy 
of time, had wisely laid religion and learning at the fonndft 
\inn of their commonwealth, and had always regarded them 
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18 the firmest pillars of their chnroh and State. That henoe, 
very early, arose Harvard College, in New Camhridge, and 
afterward, Yale College, in New Haven, which have had a 
growing reputation for many years, and have sent forth many 
handreds of learned men of various stations and characters in 
life, that in different periods have proved the honor and orna- 
ment of their country, and of which the one or the other had 
•een the alma mater of most of the literati then present. 

'^That learning, like the sun in its western progress, had 
now begun to dawn upon the province of New Jersey, through 
the happy influence of its generous patron, their most excel- 
lent governor. 

"These, and many other particulars, having, more oratorio^ 
taken up three quarters of an hour, and the Thesis being dis- 
persed among the learned in the assembly, the candidates, by 
command of the president, entered upon the public dispu- 
tation, in Latin, in which six questions in philosophy and theol- 
ogy were debated, one of which was, whether the liberty of 
acting according to the dictates of conscience in matters 
merely religious, ought to be restrained by any human power? 
And it was justly held and concluded that liberty ought not to 
be restrained. 

"Then the president, addressing himself to the trustees, in 
Latin, asked whether it was their pleasure that these young 
men who had performed the public exercises in disputation 
should be admitted to the degree of Bachelor of the Arts ? 
Which being granted by his excellency in the name of all the 
trustees present, the president descended from the pulpit, an<f 
being seated with his head covered, received them two by 
two, and, according to the authority to him committed by the 
royal charter, after the manner of the academies in England, 
admitted his young scholars to the degree of Bachelor of the 
Arts. 

" Li the next place, his excellency, Jonathan Belcher, Esq. 
governor and commander-in-chief of the province of Now 
Jersey, having declared his desire to accept from that college 
the degree of Master of Arts, the other trustees, in a just 
wnsc of the honor done the college by bis excellency's conde 
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Bceninon, xaoal heartily having granted liia request, the presi- 
dent, rising uncovered, addressed himself to his excellency, 
and according to the same authority committed to bim \,y the 
royal charter, after the manner of the academies of Euglsind, 
Emitted him to the degree of Master of Arts, 

" Then the president ascendod the pulpit, and commanded 
the orator aahitatorive to ascend the rostrum, who, being Mr. 
Samuel Thane, just before graduated Bachelor of the Arts, he 
in a modest and decent manner, first apologizing for his in- 
sufficiency, and then having spoken of the excellency of the 
liberal arts and sciences and of the numberleiiB benefits they 
yielded to mankind in private and social life, addressed him- 
self in becoming salutations and thanks to his excellency and 
the trustees, the president, and the whole assembly, all which 
being performed in good Latin, from his memory, in a hand- 
some oratorical manner, in the space of about half an hour, 
the president concluded in English, with thanksgiving to 
heaven and prayer to God for a blessing on the scholars that 
had received the public honors of the day, and for the smiles 
of Heaven upon the infant College of New Jersey, and dis 
missed the assembly. 

"All which being performed to the great satisfaction of all 
present, his esceilency, with the trustees and scholars, re 
turned to the house of the president in the order observed in 
the morning, where, after sundry by-laws were made, chiefly 
for regulating the studies and manners of the students, they 
agreed upon a corporation sea!." 

The president wa-s only thirty-two years of age when these 
scenes transpired. He was a man small of stature, very hand- 
some, with clear, dark eyes of a soft luster, quite unlike the 
piercing orbs of his son ; a figure compactly formed, but 
somewhat slender, and with the bearing of a prince. The 
feacinating manner and lofty Hyle of Mr. President Burr am 
frequently mentioned in the letters of the period. On this 
great occasion we can weU believe that there was an impress 
ive charm in his movements and delivery. 

For eight years after bis election to the preadency, he 
reUuned his church and his school, and traveled &r and widt 
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m collecting funds for the college, and promoting lotteries fo) 
Its benefit. And sach were his talents for the dispatch ot 
business that, while both the school and the church continued 
^xf prosper, the college increased in ten years from eight stu- 
dents to ninety ; and from being an institution without house, 
land, endowment, or reputation, to one having all these in 
sufficiency. 

A file of letters from one of Mr. Burr's pupils to his &ther, 
preserved by a happy chance among the papers of an old 
Philadelphia &mily, afford us, at this distance of time, an 
insight into the very class-room of the president. The be* 
loved, the zealous, the enlightened teacher is exhibited in 
these letters. A single fact revealed in them is enough to 
prove him a superior and a catholic mind. And that fact is, 
that though the president was, perhaps, the first classical 
scholar in the provinces, he was also warmly interested in 
natural science, and eager to interest the students in it. He 
taught them himself how to calculate eclipses. On one occa- 
sion, when, after a long negotiation, he had induced a lecturer 
by the offer of forty pounds, to come from Philadelphia and 
exibit his philosophical apparatus, all other studies were laid 
aside for some weeks before the philosopher's arrival, in order 
that the students might derive the greatest possible advantage 
from witnessing the experiments. The lecturer, it appears, 
excited so much interest in ^^ the newly-discovered fluid called 
electricity,*' that some of the students set about making small 
electrical machines. 

In the midst of all this cheerful and wise activity occurred 
an event in Mr. Burr's history which gave the gossips of the 
province employment enough. Until his thirty-seventh year 
the president shamed the ladies of New Jersey by living a 
t>acheIor. In the summer of 1752, to the surprise of every 
jne, and in a manner the most extraordinary, he wooed and 
wedded the lovely and vivacious Esther Edwards. Some 
hints of the oddity of this affair, which appeared in the New 
Tork Gazette for the 20th of July, 1752, the letters of the 
young gentleman just referred tc enable us to explain. The 
friter in the Oasuttte^ after mentioning the marriage, with du< 
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prdse of tbe wedded pair, roinarked tliat he supposed there 
had not beeu for soma ceoturies a coiirtsliip more in the 
patriarchal mode, and jocoBely advised joung gentlemen to 
follow the preudeut'a example, and endeavor to restore 
courtship and marriage to their original HimpUcityand design. 

Tbe young lettei'- writer's version of tbe otory ia the follow- 
ing : " In tbe latter end of May the president took % jouniej 
into Xew England, and during his absence he made a visit of 
but three days to tbe Rev. Mr, Edwards's daughter at Stock- 
bridge ; ic which short time, though he had no acquaintance 
with, nor had ever seen, the lady theso six years, I suppose he 
accomplished bis whole design ; for it was not above a fort- 
night alter his return here, before he sent a young fellow 
(who came out of college last fall) into Xew England to con- 
duct her and her mother down here. They came to town on 
Saturday evening, tbe 27th ult., and on the Monday evening 
foUowuig the nuptial ceremonies were celebrated between Mr 
Burr and the young lady. As 1 have yet no manner of ac- 
quaintance with her, I can not describe to you her qualitjca 
tious and properties. However, they say she is a very valunbL 
lady. I think her a person of great beauty ; tliough I must 
say she is rather too young (being twenty-one years of age) 
for the president, Tbia account you wilt doubtless communi- 
cate to mammy, as I know she has Mr. Burr's happiness muuh 
at heart." 

Two weeks later he writes to bis "dear mammy" on the 
ongrossing subject : " I can't omit acquainting you that our 
president enjoys all the happiness the married state can aSbrd. 
I am sure when he was in the condition of celibacy the pleas- 
uru of his life bore no conipari'^on to that he now possesses. 
From the little acquaintance I have with his lady, I think bei 
a woman of very good sense, of a genteel and virtuous edu- 
cation, amiable in her person, of great affability and agree- 
ahleness in conversation, and a very excellent economist 
These qualifications may help you to form some idea of the 
person who Uvea in tbe eincerest mutual aSectiona with Mr 
Burr." 

The marriage was speedily, but not rashly, concluded. Tbt 
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presideiit, it la probable, had uot.8een the young lady smoe 
9he was fifteen ; but at that age her father thought her woman 
enough to be a member of his church, and it was a character- 
istic of that cultivated and spiritualised &mily to come early 
to maturity. 

Besides, the name of President Burr was a household word 
ID the family of Jonathan Edwards. The two men, long as- 
iodated in schemes for Christianizing the Indians, were also 
formed by nature to be friends, because each could see in the 
other admirable qualities wanting in himself. Edwards was 
reflective and studious, without tact or knowledge of the 
world, full of matter, but not skillful in wielding it. He la- 
mented his awkward address and unimposing presence. '^ I 
have a constitution,^' he says in a well-known passage, '^in 
many respects peculiarly unhappy, attended with flaccid 
solids, vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low tide of spirits ; 
oflen occasioning a kind of childish weakness and contempti- 
bleness of speech, presence, and demeanor, and a disagreeable 
dullness and stiffness, much unfitting me for conversation.'* 
Here we see the Student, who bent over his books fourteen 
hours a day, who took his meat and his drink by weight and 
measure, and whose utter sincerity rendered him powerless to 
subdue or to manage a fractious congregation. Admirable to 
such a man must have seemed the alert and brilliant Burr, so 
thoroughly alive, with every faculty at instant command, of 
dauntless self-possession, with a presence and address that 
invited confidence and disarmed impeitinence. Burr, on his 
part, had modesty and good sense enough to know that, with 
all his shining qualities, he was no more the superior of 
Jonathan Edwards, than an armory is superior to the mine 
of ore from which the polished weapons of a thousand armo- 
ries can be made. There was no need of a long courtship, 
then, for Esther Edwards to learn that Mr. President Burr 
was a man to make happy the woman he loved. 

Besides the ** Latin Grammar," Mr. Burr published a con- 
troversial " Letter" on the " Supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," which was reprinted in Boston thirty years after the 
lathor's death. An occasional sermon of his was also pub 
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lUhbv. D hiB life-time. Tiro Latin orationa hj him have been 
preset ed in manuscript, aod many letters in £ngliBb, Ono 
of these letters may otose this chapter. 

The letters of the religious people of those good old da^a 
give httle insight into the mdividualily of the writers ; hu- 
man nature being under a theologic ban, and allowed to ex- 
liibit itself as little as possible. But the followiog letter* it 
an interesting relic, as it is characteristic of the age, if not of 
the man. It was written to a Mr, Hogg, a merchant in Scot- 
land, where, by order of the kirk, a collection for the College 
of New Jersey was made in every parish. After acknowledg- 
ing the unexpected magnitude of the Scotti§h contribution, 
the pious president proceeds : 

" We have begun a building at Prinoelon, which contains a 
ball, library, and rooms to accommodate about an hundred 
students, though it will not any more of it be finiahed than is 
absolutely neceatary at present — with an house for the preM- 
dent, 

"We do every thing in the pl^nest and cheapest manner as 
far as is consistent with decency and convenience, having no 
superfluous ornani'iits. There was a necessity of our having 
an house sufficient to contain y" students, as they could not 
lodge in private houses in that village where we have fixed the 
college ; which, as it is the centre of the province, where pro- 
visions are plenty and firewood will always be cheap, is doubt- 
less the fittest place we cou'd have pitch'd upon. The buildings 
prove more expensive than we at first imagin'd, from the best 
computations we could get ; but by the smiles of heaven upon 
us we shall be able I think to compleat what we design at 
present; and have at least a fund leCl of XI, 600 (sterling), 
which with the other income of the college, will be sufficient 
for the present officers and a little more, as money here will 
readily let for 7 per cent, interest with undoubted security. 
This fund will be encreased by what we get from Ireland, and 
a. httle more we expect from South Britain [t. e. England] ■ 
Bnd we hope by the help of some generous benefactors here 

* Tbia lottcr was published, • year or two siuoe, m the Oe'^'nan't Jtagt 
lint dT Loodoo, courelr u » corioaitf tMudenCallj proaBrrocL 
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aud abroad to be able before long to support a Professor of 
Divinity. That office at present lies on the president, with a 
considerable part of the instruction in other branches of liter- 
ature. The trustees ha^e their eyes upon Mr. Edwards, and 
want nothing but ability to give him an immediate call to that 
office. 

^^ The students in general behave well ; some among them 
that give good evidences of real piety, and a prospect of special 
usefulness in the churches of Christ, are a great comfort and 
support to me under the burden of my important station. 

^*' I may in ray next give you a more particular account of the 
college. It is at present under flourishing circumstances in 
many respects ; has grown in &vor with men, [and] I would 
humbly hope [with] God also. 'Tis my daily concern that it 
may answer the important ends of its institution, and that the 
expectations of our pious friends at home and abroad may not 
be disappointed. 

^ I shall not £eu1 to acknowledge my Lord Lothian's gener- 
osity. I am sorry Messrs. Tennant and Davies neglected sea- 
sonably to acquaint their Iriends in Scotland of their safe 
arrival, etc. I hope their long and tedious passage, and the 
confusion their aflairs were probably in by their long absence, 
may be something of an excuse. I can testify that they retain 
a very lively sense of the most generous treatment y^ they and 
the college met with in those paits. 

^ The defeat of General Braddock was an awful but a season- 
able rebuke of Heaven. Those that had the least degree of 
seriousness left could not but observe with concern the strange 
confidence in an arm of flesh and disregard to God and religion 
that appear'd in that army. Preparations were made for re- 
joicing at the victory, as tho' it had been ensured, and a day 
appointed for the obtaining it. The whole country were 
alarm'd and struck with astonishment at the news of his defeat, 
.vid some awaken'd to eye the high hand of God in it, who had 
tho't litle of it before ; and I can't tut think God has brought 
good to the land out of this evil.* 

^ A letter of £dwarda» of nearly the same date, likewise oontains somf 
MMnmenti on these transactiona He says, "I had opportunity to see an loon 
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" On the contrary, God was aoknowledged id the armj tn&t 
weut from Crowa Point, vice and debauchery suppressed in a 
inannu) that has scarce been seen in this land, and was much 
admired at by tiiose thai saw it. This was much owing to 
Major-Oeneral Lyman, with whom I am well acquainted. He 
8 a mun of piety, itnd for courage and conduct, a spirit of 
government and good sense he has not hia superior in these 
parts. He acquitted himself with uncommon bravery and 
good conduct in the engagement at Lake George, Sept. 8th, 
and it was owing to him, under God, y* the victory was ob- 
lain'd, which prov'd a means of saving y" country from ruin, 
aa has siniie more fully appear'd by the scheme y" French 
general had laid. I gave [have given] this hint about Mr, 
Lyman because Mr. Edward Cole, oue of y* officers, being 
offended y' he banished some lewd women from the camp y' 
he had brought with him, wrote a letter to scandalize him, 
hinting that he was a coward, tho' numbers th.it were in the 

yene with mmisteTS belonfptig la slmoU all ports of North America ; uid, 
among otbers, Mr. Davlcg or Virginia. Ka told ma that ha Terily tboogbt 
that General Braddock's clefeat, the last aunuiier, tiaa n merdfUl dlapenution 
of Diriue PrarideDce lo those Eouthem coloniea He saJd tluit □otorioua 
wickedncBS prevailed lo that degree is tliat army, among officers and soldiers, 
mad that they wept forth openJy in so self.<MnadQnt and Tiua-glorioua a mao- 
ner, that if they bad succeeded the conaequence would have been a hardos- 
ing of peopla in those ports, in a great degree, in a profane and atheistical 
t«nper, or to that purpose ; and tbat many oppoared very much eolemnizMj 
by ^e dsleatof that army, and (be death of the ganorol, and bo toany of the 
other chief offloera ; and some truly awakened. And by what I coutd leamil 
bad something of the same cffeot among tlie people in New York and Now 
Jereey. And the contrary Buoeesi of ibe New England forces near Lake 
George, when violently attacked by Boron Dieskau and the regulars Ihnn 
Fnuue with bitn, who had been the chief French officer oo the Ohio in the lims 
of the engagement with Qeoeral Braddock, one of which officers was kOlMl 
by our foro«eand the other taken — I say tho cootnuy auoceESofLbe New ICll- 
glaod Ginxa seemed to oouQroi tho aforesaid effect ; Ji being known by all 
bow widely this anoy diETeTHl ft^>m (be other, in the care that was taken la 
rostniio vice and moinlajn religioo in it ; particularly by Uajor-Genoral Lyman, 
the second officer in the unay, a truly worthy man ; a man of distinguisLeo 
ftbihties and virtue, as well as uneouimon maniHl endowmontg, who abovt 
any other officer wai active m Ibe time of the ongagemeul.''— Letter to Dt 
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aogngieoens hive fully establisli'd his oharaoter as one of the 
bravest officers, who exposed himself in the hottest fire of the 
enemy, anLnating his men. And General Johnson himself 
acknowledges y^ honor of the day was due to Mr. Lyman. 

^ The state of these American Colonies at present looks dark. 
We are divided in our councils. Some ai-e of such a spirit 
that they will forward nothing but what they are at the head 
of themselves. Several of the governors of the continent aro 
now met at New York, to concert measures for the safety of 
[the] country. Much will depend on the result of this meet- 
ing. When I consider y^ crying iniquities of the day I cannot 
but tremble for fear of God's judgments that seem to hang 
over this sinning land. 

^^ I have lately had a letter from Stockbridge, Mr. Edwards 
and his family are in usual health, except his daughter Betty, 
who is never well, and I believe not long for this world. Theii 
situation is yet distressing, thro' fear of the enemy. My wife 
joins me in respectful and affectionate salutations to you and 
your son. I add but my poor prayers and ardent wishes y^ 
your declining days may be fill'd with comfort and usefulness, 
yt you may have a late and an abundant entrance into y* 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen." 

This was the quality, these were the deeds of the father of 
Aaron Burr. 

The college at Princeton is his monument ; its very walls 
testify to his thoroughness and integrity. The interior of the 
main building has twice been destroyed by fire, but the build- 
ers who are restoring the edifice declare that no walls which 
tbey could now erect would equal in strength those which 
were constructed under the superintendence of President 
Burr. The house which he built for his own residence has 
been occupied by the presidents of the college ever since. 
Its solid structure, and spacious, lofly apartments, seem still to 
testify to the liberal mind and hand of him who planned it. 

The portrait of President Burr, which is preserved in the 
3ollege library, is a careful copy of an original that was lost 
ind injured during the Revolution, but aflerward discovered 
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and restored. Fineness of fiber, refinement, and utter pant) 
of mind, energy, serenity, and seraphic benevolence, are 
equally expressed in this picture. Near to it leans upon the 
wall Peale's vast portrait of Washington, the most physical of 
all the portraits of Washington that were taken from life. 
The contrast is striking. That one of these men should be 
universally accepted, without questioning, as our greatest and 
best, while the other is scarcely known, compels the spectator 
U> doubt the correctness of one or the other of these portndta 
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Two children blessed the anion of President Burr with Es- 
ther Edwards ; Sarah Burr, born May 3d, 1754 ; and Aaron 
BuBB, bom February 6th, 1766. Newark, in New Jersey, 
was the birth-place of both these children. 

The college buildings at Princeton were nearly completed 
when Aaron was bom. In the autumn of that year, the re- 
moval took place ; the college of New Jersey added a local 
habitation to its well-earned name. The president, to the 
great sorrow of his congregation, resigned the pastorship of 
the Newark church, which he had served for twenty years 
with the ever-growing love of its members. The good people 
wonld scarcely let him go. They said that the connection 
between pastor and flock, like that between husband and 
wife, was indissoluble, except by death or infidelity. To this 
day, the First Presbyterian church* of Newark cherishes 
with affectionate pride the memory of this man, eminent 
among the many eminent men who have stood in its pulpit. 

To Princeton, then, the president and his family removed 
late in the year 1756. A letter by one of the trustees of the 
college at that time, sets forth that " the salary of the presi- 
dent is two hundred pounds proclamation money, with the 
perquisites, amounting at present to about thirty pounds, and 
yearly increasing ; a large, well-finished dwelling-house, gar- 
dens, bam, out-houses, etc., witn a considerable quantity of 
pastare-groond and firewood, do also belong to the president.'* 

* BMarj of tiie Fint Ohurdi al Newark, N. J., by Rev. Dr. Steanm. 
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All this waa, probably, equal to an income of three tbotiBand 
dollars at the present time. 

And now, hiving lived to establish on a firm foundation the 
College of New Jersey, President Bun's work on earth was 
done. The manner of his death was in keeping with hLi char- 
acter. At the end of the aumraer of Iifi7, in very hoi 
weather, be made one of bia Bwitl jounieys to Stockbridge 
What it wan to travel, a hundred years ago, ia sufficiently 
known. Returning rapidly to Princeton, he went immO ' 
jli^ly to Elizabeth to wDj ^_hard^day!a ndg,Jg^procurgJrorn 
tieJaiithor|lie8_tliere.a^ of the st a dents from 

miiitaryduly. The next day, though mucFi TiiHisposed, he 
preacb e3af\i ne ral sermon at Newark, five miles distant. 
Then he retiirneil to Princeton. In a few days he went to 
Philadelpliia on other buainess of the college, and, on bia re 
tarn, waa met by ibe intelligence that his friend, and the col* 
lege's friend, Governor Belcher, had just died at Ellsuibeth- 
town, and that hirasolf had been designated to preach the 
funeral sermon. His wife besought him to be just to himself 
and decline the office. But he, aeuustomed to subdue obsta- 
des, and desirous to do honor to his departed friend, sat 
down, all fatigued and feverish as bo was, to prepare his ser- 
mon. Before he slept, it was Enished. That night he waa 
delirious, but in the morning he set off for Eiizabetbtown ; 
and on the day following, with a languor and exbaustioD he 
could no longer conceal, he preached tl)e sermon. TTncon- 
qiiered yet, he next day returned home, where hia fever, from 
being intermittent, became fixed and violent. At tbe ap- 
proach of death, he waa resigned and cheerful. He felt as- 
sured of immortality. On his death-bed he gave orders that 
hia funeral ahould be as inexpenMve as waa consistent with 
decency, and that the aam thus saved should be given to the 
poor. On the 24th of September, 1757, in tbe forty-second 
year of his age, this good man died. 

His death waa widely and sincerely mourned. His funeral 
fermoii ; ibe eulogiums pronounced upon him by the Governor 
of New Jersey ; the notices of his death in the public jotirnals 
■nd many private letters in which the aad event is mentioned. 
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have come down to us ; and all speak of him in terms that 
woald seem extravagant eulogy to one unacquainted with the 
noble heart, the brilliant intellect, the beneficent life of Presi- 
dent Burr. In the letters of his wife, it is easy to see through 
the pious phraseology of the day, the heart-broken woman. 
*'0, dear madam," writes the poor bereaved lady to her 
mother, "I doubt not but I have your, and my honored 
fiither's prayers, daily, for me ; but, give me leave to intreat 
you both, to request earnestly of the Lord that I may never 
despise his chastenings, nor faint under this his severe stroke ; 
of which I am sensible there is great danger, if God should 
only deny me the supports that he has hitherto graciously 
granted. O, I am afraid I shall conduct myself so as to bring 
dishonor on my God, and the religion which I profess ! No, 
rather let me die this moment than be left to bring dishonor 
on God's holy name. I am overcome. I must conclude, with 
once more begging that, as my dear parents remember them- 
selves, they would not forget their greatly-afilicted daughter 
(now a lonely widow), nor her fatherless children." 

A letter to her father, written a month afler the above, 
besides being very pathetic, contains allusions to her boy, 
then twenty-one months old : " Since I wrote my mother a 
letter, God has carried me through new trials, and given me 
new supports. My little son has been sick with a slow fever, 
ever since my brother lefl us, and has been brought to the 
brink of the grave ; bat, I hope in mercy, God is bringing him 
back again. I was enabled, afler a severe struggle with nature, 
to resign the child with the greatest freedom. God showed 
me that the children were not my own, but his, and that he 
had a right to recall what he had lent, whenever he thought 
fit; and that I had no reason to complain, or say that God 
wag hard with me. This silenced me. But O how good is God. 
He not only kept me from complaining, but comforted me, by 
enabling me to offer up my child by faith, if ever I acted faith. 
I saw the fulness there was in Christ for little infants, and his 
willingness to accept of such as were offered to him. ' Suf 
%r little children to come unto me, and forbid them not;' 
ivere comforting words. God also showed me, in such a livelj 
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manner, the fulness tliero was in himself of all spiritual blew 
ings, that I said, ' Although all streams are cut off, jct bo 
long as my Qod lives, I have en )ugh.' He enabled mo to any, 
■ 'Although thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee.* In this 
lime of trial, I was led to enter into a renewed and explicit 
covenant with God, in a more sitemn manner than ever be- 
fore ; and with the greatest free<lom and delight, after much 
■elf-examination and prayer, I did give myself and my children 
to God, with my whole heart. I^ever, until then, had I an 
adequate sense of the privilege wii are allowed to covenanting 
with God. This a>;t of soul left nty mind in a great calm, and 
■teady trust in God. A few days after this, one evening, m 
talking of the glorious state my dear departed husband must 
be in, my soul was carried out in such large desires after that 
gloriouN state, that I was forced to retire from the family to 
conceal my joy. When alone I was bo transported, and my 
floul carried out in such eager desires after perfection and the 
fiill enjoyment of God, and to serve him uninterruptedly, thai 
I think ray nature would not have borne much more. I think, 
dear sir, I had that night, a foretaste of heaven. This frame 
cootinned, in some good degree, the whole night. I slept but 
little, and when I did, my dreams were all of heavenly and 
divine things. Frequently since, I have fell the same in kind, 
though not in degree. This was about the time that God called 
me to give up my child. Thus a kind and gracious God has 
been with me, in six trouoles and in seven." 

In these utterances of a broken heart struggling against thu 
impiety of despair, there is no trace of the peculiar character 
of Aaron Burr's mother. Of the children of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, not one was a common-plac-e person, and scarcely ona 
even of his grandchildren. But Mrs. Burr was, perhaps, the 
flower of the family. One of her relations has written of her 
these sentences : "She exceeded most of her sex in the beaaty 
of her person, as well as in her behavior and conversation. She 
discovered an unaffected, natural freedom, toward persons of 
all ranks, with whom she conversed. Her genius was much 
sore than common. She had a lively, sprightly imagination 
ft qniok and penetrating discernment, and a good judgment 
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She possessed an uncommon degree of wit and vivacity ; which 
yet was consistent with pleasantness and good nature; and 
she knew how to be facetious and sportive, without trespass- 
mg on the bounds of decorum, or of strict and serious religion. 
In short, she secured formed to please, and especially to please 
one of Mr. Burr's taste and character, in whom he was ex* 
oeedingly happy. But what crowned all her excellences, and 
was her chief glory, was Reliqion. She appeared to be the 
subject of divine impressions when seven or eight years old ; 
and she made a public profession of religion when about fif- 
teen. Her conversation, until her death, was exemplary, as 
becometh godliness. She was, in every respect, an ornament 
to her sex, being equally distinguished for the suavity of her 
manners, her literary accomplishments, and her unfeigned re- 
gard to religion. Her religion did not cast a gloom over her 
mind, but made her cheerful and happy, and rendered the 
thought of death transporting. She left a number of manu- 
scripts, on interesting subjects, and it was hoped they would 
have been made public ; but they are now lost.'' 

Death had only begun his fell work in their family. Jona 
than Edwards was immediately elected to succeed Mr. Burr 
in the presidency of the college. Soon after his arrival at 
Princeton, he heard of the death of his father, a venerable 
clergyman of Connecticut, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
Two months after, before he had fully entered upon his duties 
as president, died Jonathan Edwards himself, of a fever which 
followed inoculation for small-pox. Sixteen days after, of 
a similar disease, Mrs. Burr died. Her two orphaned children 
were taken from her funeral to the house of an old friend of 
the family in Philadelphia, where they remained six months. 
In the fall of the same year, the widow of Jonathan Edwards 
went to Philadelphia with the intention of conveying the little 
orphans to her own home, and bringing them up with her own 
children. At Philadelphia, she was sensed with the dysentery, 
and she too died. Thus within a period of thirteen months, 
these children were of father mother, great grand&ther, and 
grand parents, all bereft ; and there was no one left in the 
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vide world whose chief concern it could be to see tL^c tliey 
received no detriment. 

All but the great gi'iindfather lie buried at Princeton, where 
the virtues and graces of the two presideuts are elaborately 
set forth in lapidary Latin. Strange to say, some of the letten 
respecting the carving of President Burr's tomb-stone have es- 
caped the chances of destruction for a hundred years, and are 
still legible to the biographio eye. 

President Burr left his children considerable property; 
enough for their independent maintenano*, even in maturity. 
They were reared at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in the family 
of the Hon. Timothy Edwards, President Edwards's eldest 
son. A private tutor, Mr. Tappan Reeve, afterward Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut, superintended their ear- 
liest etudiea, and in due time fell in love with his pretty pupil, 
Sarah Borr, and when she was seventeen married her. That 
she loved her brother dearly, is all that is known of Sarah 
Burr's childhood. One of Aaron's early correspondents says 
that she approved of her brother's going to the war in 1775, 
which, be adds, " is a great proof of patriotism in a sister so 
affectionate as yours." She was of a noble, commanding iaoe 
and figure. As she was for many years an invalid, and died 
at a comparatively early age, she had little to do with her 
brother's life, though she left upon his memory a tender reool- 
lection of her worth and loveliness, which he oherished and 
BpoLe of to his dying day. 

NoTK. — Since Ujo publication of the flret edition of this work, it iam bran 
diecDvtred that tho private jounuU of Autod Burr's motber is atiU in exist- 
ence. The foUowing is her dea^pttoo of AaroD when he was thirteen 
Bontha old ; ■' Janoary 31, 1168. — Aaron is b lillle, dirty, noisy boy, TBrj 
different from Sally almost in everything. lie begins to talk ft little; is 
Tcry si? iLDd mlBcbioTous. ne has more sprigbthnpsg than Sally, and motf 
laj ha is handsome, but not so good tempered. He is very reaolnte, and n 
toiiM » Eood govemor to bring turn to t^nni." 
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THB EDUCATION OF AABON BURR. 

iiiif iinmiTOinr— AKaopoTM or BintB*s Childbood— Ha Oabssb at Oolijm»— Oom 
«o Db. Bsllamt^s Tbbolookul Sohool— Bsnon m Pvbrakio Tbxoloot— Fon 
or I«AMM* Boonat^&twmm Law. ^ 

EuzABETHTOWN was then, as it is now, a village containing 
an nnusual proportion of polite families. It had been the resi- 
dence of the governor and other officials of the province. 
The vicinity is a level, red-soiled, unattractive region ; but a 
little river flows through it, emptying, at a point one mile 
from the village, into Staten Island Sound, which is part of 
the intricate system of waters that affords so many beautiful 
highways to the city of New York. That city is fifteen miles 
distant. Within excursion distance is Staten Island, where, 
during Aaron Burr's childhood, large bodies of British troops 
were frequently encamped. 

From the three anecdotes of Burr's childhood, which have 
eome down to us, we may infer that he was a troublesome ward 
to his reverend uncle. That gentleman, a strict and conscien- 
tious Puritan, tried the system of repression upon a boy who 
could not be repressed ; and the result was, that the young 
gentleman was frequently in a state of rebellion. The author- 
ity for these anecdotes was Colonel Burr himself, who used to 
relate the two principal ones with great glee. 

When he was four years old, he took offense at his tutor 
and ran away. He contrived to elude the search for three or 
four days, and — ^there the story ends. 

About his eighth year, the following incident occurred: 
He was in a cherry-tree in his uncle's garden, one fine after- 
noon in July, when ne observed, coming up the walk, an el- 
derly lady, a guest of the house, wearing a silk dress, which 
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WM tlien a rare luxury. The prim behavior and severe mo- 
rality of thia ancient maiden bad made her a somewhat odioni 
oLjeot in the sight of the boy. Concealed in the tree, he 
amused himself by ibrowing cherries at her: upon observing 
which, she angrily sought Uncle Timothy, to tell him of Aaron's 
misconduct, Tlie boy was summoned to the study, where the 
case was treated in the severe Puritanic method. First cam* 
a longiectare upon the enormity of the offense; which wa» 
followed by a long prayer for the offender's reformation 
Prom the beginning of these ceremonies, the boy well knew 
how they were to end, and he could form an idea of the se- 
verity of the coming punishment from the length of the prayer 
and exhortation. A terrible captigation followed ; or, as Burr 
oscd to phrase it, " he licked me like a sack." 

Those were the days, it should be borne in mind, when the 
old reooived something tike homage from the young. The 
children of Jonathan Edwards, for example, rose at the en- 
trance of their parents ; and when they met in the street a 
clergyman or old person, they stood aside, took off their hats, 
and bowed, and waited till the reverend individual had gone 
by. In the eyes of Uncle Timothy, therefore, the boy's affront 
to his elderly guest would seem a crime of audacious magni- 
tnde. 

At the age of ten, Aaron had the fancy which besets moat 
active boys once during their childhood, to go to sea. A sec- 
ond lime he ran away. He went to New York, took the post 
of cabin-boy on board a ship getting ready for sea, and actu- 
ally served in that capacity for a short lime. But, one day 
while be was at work on the quarter-deck, he spied a su&- 
pidouB clerical-looking gentleman coming rapidly down the 
wharf, who, he soon saw, was his uncle, bent on the capture 
of a cabin-boy. He sprang into the rigging, and before his 
ancle got on board the ship, had climbed to the mast-head. 
He saw his advantage, and resolved to profit by it. He was 
ordered down, but refused to come. As his uncle was a gen 
tieman who would have been nowhere less at home than at 
the mast-head of a ship, the command had to soften itself into 
BD entreaty, and it became, finally, a negotiation. Upon tb« 
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condition tbat nothing dtiiagreeable should befall him in ood- 
tequence of the adventure, the runaway agreed lo deBCend, 
and go home again to liia books. 

These little stories exhibit the rebel merely. A detueive 
fact or two of an opposite nature has been preserved. Ker- 
poni Edwards, another uncle of Aaron Burr's, but only ax 
years his senior, was his schoolfellow for a while at Elizabeth- 
town. One of Kerpont's letters, written when Aaron wa« 
Beven yeara old, contams this sentence : " Aaron Burr is here, 
is hearty, goes lo school, and leam» bravely." The feet of 
Pierpont E)dwards being Burr's schoolfellow, and one who, 
from his age, talents, and relationship, would be likely lo 
exert great influence upon him, should be noted ; for Pierpont 
Edwards, besides being a great lawyer, was also a remarkably 
free liver. 

There is other testimony lo Aaron's diligence as a student. 
At the age of eleven he was prepared for college, and apply- 
ing for admission at Princeton, was rejected on account of his 
youth. He was not only too young, but the smallness of his 
stature made the application seem ridiculous. He was then a 
strikingly pretty boy, very fair, with beautiful black eyes, and 
tiiich graceful, engaging ways as rendered him a favorite. 
What the qualifications were for admission into college, at 
that lime, may be inferred from another remark in the letter 
of Pierpont Edwards just quoted. " I am reading Virgil and 
Greek grammar," he says; "I would liave entered college, 
but my constitution would not bear it, being weak." A boy 
able to read Virgil, and who knew the Greek alphabet, could 
have obtained admission into the Freshman class at Prinoeton 
St that time. But, considering the imperfect aids to the ao- 
qnisition of the language which schoolboys then had, we may 
usign the character of a forward and industrious boy to one 
who was ready for college at the age of eleven, 

This rejection on account of his want of years and inches 
iraa a soarce of deep mortification to the aspiring lad. Ha 
iid his best, however, lo fi-u^trate the college authorities by 
mastering at home the studies of the first '^wo college years, 
* 1 his thirteenth year, applying for admission into 
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the Junior claan. This, too, was denied him ; and, more as h 
&TOr than as a right, he was allowed to enter the Sophomori: 
class. He should liave been fifteen years old to have joined 
the Sophomores. It was in 1769, during the presidency of 
Dr. Witherspoon, a Scotch clergyman, in whose veins flowed 
the blood of John Knox, that Aaron Burr began his re^denre 
at Princeton. 

His career at college was similar to that of thousands of 
American youth. He went to Princeton with eitravn^ant 
ideas of the acquirements of collegians ; but with a resolution 
to be equal with the foremost. The first yeai" he studied 
excessively hard. Finding that he could not acquire as well 
in the afternoon as in the morning, and attributing ttie fact to 
hia eating too much, he became very abstemious, and was 
then able to study sixteen, and occasionally eighteen, liours a 
day. He became pale, and was supposed to be in ill health. 
When the day of examination came, he foand himself ao much 
in advance of his classmates, that the motive to such extra- 
ordinary exertions no longer existed, and, thenceforward, be 
was as idle as be had formerly been industrious. 

It has been said, and apparently on his own authority, that 
he was dissipated at college ; but his dissipation eould scarcely 
have been of an immoral nature. Princeton was then a very 
small village, nearly surrounded by dense forests, in the midst 
of a region containing, at wide intervals, a settlement of 
Quakers or Dutch. There was no large town or navigable 
water within niany miles. The village was the half-way sta- 
Uon, on the high road between Xew York and Philadelphia, 
travelers to either of which would usually stop at Prince- 
ton at night. A coach load of people, and several other trav- 
elers, were at the tavern nearly eveiy night in the week. For 
their amusement, a billiard table was kept in the place, but 
Burr played only one game. On that occasion, it chanced 
that he won a small sum, and on going home, be felt so de- 
graded by the circumstance, that be resolved never more to 
play at any game for money ; and he kept his resolution, Al 
khe tavern, too, the students could procure the luxuries of tb« 
Able. But Burr, then and always, was a Spartan in eatina 
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lod dnnking. And witli regard to gailtier pleasureo, he was 
but dxteen when be graduated; tlie place of bis residence 
vaa matio and Puritanic Princeton ; and the time was not far 
removed from the days of the " Scarlet Letter." It was not till 
after lie bad lelt college tbat he adopted the opinions which 
took the reins of passion out of tbe hands of conscienco, and 
gare them into those of prudence. 

Fart of Ban's dissipation in college was merely a disapa- 
tion of mind in multifaiioue reading. That be was versed io 
ibe polite literature of the day, is evident in his compositions, 
Ue was, also, a constant reader of the lives and histories of 
great Diilitary men. During Burros boyhood, tbe fame of 
Frederic tlie Great Riled the world. The Seven Years' War 
began when he was in the cradle, and tbe most brilliant achieve- 
menta of the great captain were fresb in mun's minds while 
the youth was in his susceptible years. As the supposed cbam- 
pion of Protestantism against the leagued Catholia powers, 
Frederic was greatly admired in iha American proiinces, 
and the splendor of bis reputation may have had its share in 
giving Burr his life-long love for the military profession. Tb(j 
old French war, too, was not concluded when Burr first saw 
the light. The provinces were full of wild tales of tliat moat 
romantic of contests, during all of his earlier yeam. Aad 
long before he left college., were heard the mutlerings of the 
coming storm which was to summon from their retirement, 
and crown with new laurels, so many of the rustic soldiers 
wbo had won distinction in that to ughly-con tested forest war 
which secured this continent to the race wbicb balds it now. 

A college freak of Burr's excited a great deal of mirtb 
among the students at the time. He was a member of a lite- 
rary olnb, the Clio-Sophio, the members of which presided at 
its meetings in rotation. On one occasion, when Burr was io 
the chair, a professor of the college, from whom be had re 
ceived many an unwelcome admonition, chanced to come in 
after tbe business of tbe evening had commenced. Burr, as- 
■nming aa much of professorial dignity as his diminutive stat- 
ore admitted, and with tliat imperturbable self-posscs.sion foi 
irhieh he was distinguished, ordered tbe professor to rise. He 
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then began to lecture the delinquent upon hU want of pnoota 
alit7, observing that the olJer raembers of ithe society were 
expected to set a. better example to the younger, and conolud 
iog with a hope that he should not be under the necessity of 
recurring again to the aiibject. Having thus given the profea- 
Bor a parody of one of those harangues which preceptors 
are prooe to bestow upon neglectful pupils, be informed bim 
that be might resume bis seat ; which the astonished gen- 
tleman did, amid the meiTiment of the society. This story 
osed to be told of Burr at Princeton, years after he had left 
college. 

TTis college compositions, of which several have been pre- 
served, indicate an unusual maturity in a youtb of fifteen 
years. Style is the subject of one of them, tbe burden of 
which is to recommend conciseness and simplicity, which were 
always the characteristics of his own writings. " A labored 
style is labor even to the hearer," obsen'es the young critic, 
" but, a simple style, like simple food, preserves the appetite." 
He contends for a colloquial manner, and mentions Sir Thomas 
Browne's Treatise on " Vulgar Errors" as an esample of ab- 
surd pomposity. " There is no such thing," remarks the youth, 
" aa a siMime style ; sublimity is in the thought, which is ren- 
dered the more sublime by being expressed in simple lan- 
guage." This is not the usual tone of a college composition. 
Another of Burr's college essays, is on The Passions. He could 
not have read Gioethe's oft-declaimed observation, " Man alone 
IS interesting to Man," because Goethe at this time was himself 
a college student at Strasbourg ; yet Burr opens his disooursc 
upon the passions quite iu the spiiit of the Guetiiean maxim. 
Nor could he have known the office assigned the passions by 
phrenologists, for Goll was then a boy three years old ; yet ha 
aays that the grand design of the passions is to rouse to 
action the sluggish powers of the mind. "The passiona," 
be adds, "if properly regulated, are the gentle gales whisb 
keep life from stagnating, but, if let loose, the tempests wbiob 
tear every thing before them." He continues in the following 
strain: "Do we not frequently behold men of the most 
■prightly genius, by giving the reins to their pasmoos, lost U 
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•odety, and reduced toihe lowest ebb of misory and despair? 
Do we not frequently behold persons of the most penetrating 
discernment and happy turn for polite literature, by mingling 
with the sons of sensuality and riot, blasted in the bloom of 
life ? Such was the fate of the late celebrated Dokt of Whar- 
ton, Wllmot, Earl of Rocheater, and Villera, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, three noblemen, as eminently distinguished by their 
wit, taate, and knowledge, as for their extravagance, revelry 
and lawless paasione. In awch cases, the most charming elocu- 
tion, the finest fancy, the brightest blaze of geniua, and the 
noblest bursts of thought, call for louder vengeance, and damn 
them to lasting infamy and shame." He says, in conclusion, 
"Permit me, however unusual, to close with a wish. May 
none of these unruly passions ever captivate any of my au- 
dience." 

One of these college pieces, entitled " An Attempt to Search 
the Origin of Idolatry," is interesting, as showing that the 
writer, whatever may have been his Riibsequent opinions, was, 
while in college, a sharer in the faith of liis fathers. His conchi- 
lion is, that the accursed Ham, or his accursed eons, were the 
inventors of idol worship. An incidental opinion expressed 
m this piece is, that atheism is more odious than idolatry. 

It is unsafe to infer the character of a writer from the char- 
acter of his writings, as the power of some wiiters consists in 
an ability to give striking expression to emotions which they 
merely see it would be highly becoming in them to feet. But 
we would scarcely believe this of a boy of fifteen. So far as 
Burr's youthful essays do reveal his character, they seem to 
show that, at this period of his life, he possessed an acute in- 
lellecl, an independent habit of thought, and an ingonuoua, 
amiable tUsposition. During Burr's last winter in college, 
there occurred one of those periodical eKcitements with regard 
to religion which were so important a feature in the earlv 
history of the provinces ; an excitement similar to that which 
had diverted Burr's grandfather from natural science totheol' 
Igy, and won his father from the enthusiastic pursuit of claa- 
)ioal literature. This revival was one of more than ordinary 
intennty, and a large Limber of the students became ooDVorta. 
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Burr, then very idle, and devoted lo Buch pleasures as tba 
I'UBlio Deighborhood afforded, wss urged both by tbe ]irofi;6S- 
orsaadby his companions, to renounce hiB way of life and follow 
the example of bis eminent ancestors. But he held quietly 
aloo£ As the esoitement increased, his friends redoubled 
their efforts. They appealed to his fears, threatening him with 
all the t«rrifio penalties of the law, if he, descended from each 
illustrious exemplars of the feltb, /le, the hod of a father so 
eloquent in its promulgation, of a mother who had so longed 
and importuned for his conversion, should finally become a 
oastaway. Burr confessed that he was moved by this revival. 
He respected the religion of his mother ; he had taken for 
granted the creed in which ho had been educated. Therelbre, 
though he was repelled by the wild excitement that prevailed, 
and disgusted by the meatis employed to excite terror, hia 
mind was not at ease. He consulted Dr. Witberspoon in this 
perplexity. The clergymen of the time were divided in opinion 
upon the subject of revivals : those educated in the old country 
being generally opposed to them. President Witherspoon was 
of that number, and he accordingly told the anxious stadent 
that the raging excitement was fanatical, not truly religious, 
and Burr went away relieved. 

It is not unlikely that if the promoters of that revival had 
appealed solely to his sense of the becoming and the juot, 
Aaron Burr might have been won to their views, and might 
have lived over again, on a greater scale, and with greater re- 
lolta, the life of his fother. But the attempt to strike terror in 
the soul of one who never knew what it was to be afraid, was 
a failure, of course. 

A habit formed by Burr, at college, had an important influ- 
ence upon his fortunes at the critical point of hia career. It 
was the habit of writing his confidential letters in cipher^ The 
practice was common at the time. The letters of all the emi 
nent men of the revolutionary period, Washington, Jefferson 
Hamilton, Adams, and the rest, contained evidence of an 
habitual dUtntst of the public cojiveyanix of letters. Thii 
distrust existed before the Revolution, during the Revolution, 
mid after the Revolution : down, in &ct, to the time when th« 
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mere multitude of letters was tbuir best )iroteclion. The fear 
was not so much that letters woald not reach their destination, 
fts thai tbey would be read on the way. Burr's practice, 
therefore, of writing in cipher to his sister and to his claas- 
mates, was in conformity with the feeling and habit of tfae 
timt, and not merely an evidence of a peculiarly secretive 
character. But he was secretive— often absurdly so — as hia 
adoption of this custom in his boyish correspondence might 
have led one to suspect. 

He formed friendships in college that ended only with life, 
William Patterson, afterward a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States ; the gallant Colonel Matthias Ogden, of 
New Jersey ; Samuel Spring, who became a distinguished 
divine, and who was the father of Dr. 6. Spiing, a still more 
eminent theologian, were among those whom he loved at col- 
lege, and who loved him while tbey lived. Samuel Spring 
became a student of theology at Newport before Burr grad- 
uated, and he wrote to his friend upon the charms of divinity, 
and in a modest, manly way, urged him to fulfill the hopes of 
bis parents by devoting hinuelf to the same pursuit. 

In September, 1772, when be was uxteen years of age, 
Burr graduated at the College of New Jersey with distinc- 
tion. He delivered an oration on cominen cement-day with 
considerable, but not distinguished, applause. His manner 
and bearing were graceful. The matter of bis discourse was 
good, but he spoke with unoffective rapidity, and with an em* 
phasiB so frequent and intense as to partly defeat the object of 
emphasis. Nevertheless, his friend Patterson was ol opinion 
that, if Burr was not the best of the speakers, there was but 
one who excelled bim. 

He continued to live at Princeton for several months after 
receiving his degree, during which he read extensively, r&. 
viewed some of his college studies, added many volumes tn 
lis collection of books, took part in the exercises of the Clio- 
Sophie Society, and amused himself to the extent afforded by 
the place in which he lived. Hie income was ample for the 
maintenance of a young man, tud he was in no haste lo choose 

profewon. In the spring and summer of 17TS, he waa 
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much al Elizabcthtowii. One of his fitvorite plcasurna there 
waa boating, an otimaement for which the neighboring waleri 
afford facilities pL<rhaps unrivaled in the world. Burr knew 
uvery inlet and ialet of ihoae waters, and could manage a boat 
with much skill. The experience gained in his aquatic ex- 
cursiona there waa turned by him to e.xcellent account on sev- 
eral occasions in his subsequent career of adventure and viois- 
situde. 

A year of busy idleness the youth passed in these scenes 
before he began to think seriously of the future. After leav- 
ing college, and indeed long before, he was quite his own mas- 
ter, his uncle having early retiuquiahed hia endeavors to con- 
trol the movements of s ward who knew how, in all clrcum- 
stancea, to have his own way. But a profession was now to 
be chosen. His relations, the friends of his father, and many 
in whose memory tl)e mother of this youth was still most fresh 
and fragrant, hoped, expected, that he would, in due time, be 
attracted to the profession which so many of his ancestors had 
adorned. Not wantonly, nor hastily did he decide to disap- 
point these expectations. The uneasiness of mind which had 
been created durmg the great revival at Princeton, had been 
allayed, but not I'emoved, by his conversation with Dr. With- 
erspoon, and he was now determined upon settling hia theo- 
logio difficulties for ever. A mind bo active, penetrating, and 
fearless as his, tnust have come in contact with the skepti- 
cism that was then the rage in Europe, and which had capti- 
vated the JetTersons and Franklins of America. He could not 
have escaped it, for it pervaded the books which he waa most 
sure to be drawn to. He resolved, therefore, instead of sub- 
jecting himself to be tried by the theology of the day, which 
was what his pious li'iends desired, to pat that theology itself 
upon trial. 

Dr. Joseph Bellamy, of Bethlehem, Connecticut, who had 
■tudied theology under Jonathan Edwards, was. In some de* 
g^ee, the inheritor of his master's preeminent position in the 
derical world. Great was his fame as a preacher. His pub- 
lished works were popular in his life-time, and continued to b« 
printed many years BJter his death ; and so many candidate* 
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for the ministry repaired to him for inBtruction id divinitf, 
that hia house assumed something of the importance of a theo- 
logioal seminary. To this learned and thmoua doctor, young 
Barr addressed himself, and requested permission to reside in 
his school while he was employed in the study of theology. 
With the joyful consent of his guardian, and to the gre.it sat- 
isfaction of Doctor Bellamy, Burr, in the autumn of 1773, 
went to live in the doctor's family, and entered at onee with 
tiis usual ardor upon the inTeatigations he had proposed to 
himselC Doctor Bellamy, it appears, was one of the gentle- 
men who plumed themselves upon their skill in the Socratic 
or qaestion-asking method of argumentation in which Frank- 
lin, among many others of the time, look great delight. The 
object of the honest divine was, as we s.iid, to prevent hia pu- 
pils from taking any dogma for granted, or from accepting 
tbeir opinions without consideration trom the lips of their 
teacher. Sometimes he would exchange with one of them 
the part of Socrates, himself playing disciple, and submitting 
to as severe a course of questions as the skill of the young 
gentleman enabled him to devise. 

This were a dangerous game to play with a lad of Burr's 
fliettle. When both Socrates and disciple are perfectly agreed 
beforehand as to the conclusion to which the argument is to 
conduct them; when, in a word, the oxercino is merely ptoy, 
it may he amuMng and satisfiictory. But when the disciple 
has begun to suspect that Socrates is behind the age, inas- 
much as the choice spirits of the age are not at all of his way 
of thinking, and when that disciple, beside being utterly fear- 
leas of the consequences of dissent, possessed a remarkable 
address and imperturbable coolness in arranging his questions ; 
in such circumstances, Socrates is likely to lose a pupil. Bi<- 
tween Dr. Bellamy and Aaron Burr, precisely the same catas- 
trophe occurred as came to pass a year or two later in Ger- 
many between young Jean Paui and the Conrector of the Hof 
Sjrmnaaium. 

The ee&tous conrector, as we read in Carlyle's exquisite 
trtjole upon Jean Paul, desirous to render his scliool as much 
like a univeruty as possible, bad publio dinputAtions in the 
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school occasion ally. " By ill-luck ono day, the worthy prea> 
dent had selected some church-article for tbe theme of Buch a 
disputation ; one boy was to defend, and it fell to Paul's lot to 
impugn the dogma ; a tank he was v.ery specially qualified to 
undertake. Now, honest Paul knew nothing of the limits of 
thia game \ never dreamt but he might argue with his whole 
strength, to whatever rcBuIta it might lead. In a few roanr 
sooordiugly, his antagonist was borne out of the ring, aa g( 
as lifeless ; and the conrector himself, seeing the danger, had, 
as it were, to descend from his presiding chair, and clap ths 
gauntlets on hia own more experienced hands. But Paul, 
nothing daunted, gave him also a Roland for an Oliver; nay, 
as it became more and more manifest to all eyes, was &st re- 
ducing him also to the frightful I est extremity. Tbe conreo- 
lor's tongue threatened cleaving to the roof of hia mouth, for 
his brain was at a stand, or whirling in eddies, only hia gall 
was in active play, Xothing remained for him but to clow'i 
the debate abruptly by a ' Siience, airrafi, and leave t\t J 
room.^" 

All over the world, in that century of skepticism, umilar 
Hcenea were transpiring. At Oxford, in England, as Bentham 
records, " infidelity" was the fashion ; there were Atheist's 
clubs ill the university. A few years later, a similar state of 
things existed at Yale, which required all the eloquence and J 
tact of the able Prewdeni Dwight to suppress. ■ 

A few months' reaidence with Dr. Bellamy aufiiced for Burr. 
We soon find him writing to his friend Ogden, at Elizabeth- 
town, that ho had the good old doctor completely under hU 
thumb! Ogden replies that he is glad to bear it ; and pro- 
ceeds to give Burr the gossip of the &shionable society at 
New York. In the summer of 1774, Burr left Dr. Bellamy 
with the conviction, to use his own language, that " the road 
to heaven was open to all alike." In other words, he rejected 
the gospel, according to Jonathan Edwards ; rejected it, as he 
always maintiuned, after a calm and full investigation ; rejected 
it completely and for ever. To the close of hia life, he avoided 
disputes upon questions of religion ; and when, on one or cw« 
Micasiona only, he was drawn into such a discussion, he r» 
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proaclied himself for his folly afterward. Ollcn be was ad- 
dreised by relatives, anxious to see him treading in the foot- 
■teps of bis felher. Often letters wore sent bim, warning him 
to repent. He neither resented nor regarded these well- 
meant endeavoni ; but waived them aside with good-humored 
grace, and sometimea even with tendomess. 

The gospel which the yonng man accepted, lived hy and 
died in, was the gospel according to Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Lord Chesterfield ; which, from Burr's day to this, has been 
oullivated Yonng America's usual poor recoil from the Puri- 
tanism of itn childhood. Chesterfield bimHelf was not a mora 
OOQsnmmate Ghesterfieldian than Aaron Burr. The intrepid- 
ity, the self-possessioo, the consideration for others, tbe piir- 
■ait of knowledge, which Chesterfield commends, were all 
illustrated in the character of the young American, wlio also 
■railed himself of the iK&ise whicli that perfect man of the 
world allowed himself, and recommended to his son. 

The summer of 1774 Burr spent at Litchfield, Connectiout, 
■t the house of Mr. Tnppan Reeve, bis brother-in-law. Ha 
bad decided to study law, but, in no baste to begin, be passed 
■ome months in reading, riding, hunting, and flirting. Already, 
he possessed that power of pleasing the &ir for which he waa 
■flerward noted, and already officious relations began to 
^culate upon him as a subject for matrimony. Unole Tbad- 
deuB Burr, as we learn from one of Aaron's letters, had his eye 
upon a young lady, whose person and fortune he waa fond of 
extolling in his handsome nephew's hearing. But tbe nephew 
waa deaf and dumb on those occasions, and resolved, at length, 
to be round with Uncle Thaddeus, when ne«t be should indulge 
b these broad hints. At the same time, the young beau was 
kll gallantry to the ladies, who evidently occupied theraselves 
more than a little in gosuping about him ; but he seems to 
have distributed his attentions so equally among them all, that 
BO two people could agree on the same lady to tease him with. 
One lady, he tells his friend Ogden, had actually made love to 
liim, which, he aaya, made aim feel foolish enough. His let- 
ters, after leaving Dr. Bellamy and theology, contain very 
fr«qaeDt allusions to ' tbe gills,' Tbey were evidently, during 
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the leisure months of 1774, the chief subject of his thought 
and one of the most frequent objects of his atteution. 

How, too, his ioatinctive love of intrigue begaa to exbibii 
itself, A friend of his received a. letter from a young female 
relative, which Burr, for a joke, offered to answer, and did an- 
iwer, in the name of bis friend. He carried on a correspond- 
ence with the girl in this way, but, as he told Ogden, avoided 
Bcrapulonsly to draw from her any thing she wonld choose 
be should not know. " I would Buffer cruciGxion," he said. 
"rather tban be guilty of such unparalleled meanness." A 
horror of meanness is trequently expressed iu Burr's early let- 
ters. "My idea of a devil," he once observed, " ta composed 
more of malice than of meanness." There are hints of other 
mtrigues with &ir ladies in these joyous letters, but so vaguely 
expressed as to convey no informntion to the reader. 

The impression left on the mind of any candid reader of 
Burr's correspondence at this period, is favorable to bim. A 
gay, handsome, innocent, honorable, rollicking young man, 
high-spirited, fond of tbc girls, an enthnsi^tio Mend, an intel- 
ligent reader, and an independent thinker. Every body liked 
him, and many predicted his future eminence. Of his own im- 
mediate circle of friends, he was the youngest, but it Is evident 
that they all unconsciously regarded him as a kind of chief 
Tbey speak of his generous heart, and his excellent judgment, 
and betray in all their letters to him a fr^ndahip of the warm 
est character. 

As the winter of 1774 drew on, these happy young men 
were drawn from the light pursuits projjcr to their age by the 
portentous aspect now assumed by tbe quarrel between the 
colonies and the mother country. Hew England was alive 
with excitement. Her younger spirits, so far from fearing, 
had begun to desire a conflict with tbe royal troops. Bun 
and his set bad been ardent Whigs from the beginning of the 
dispute. They bad studied the subject together, and Burr, in 
particular, had made himself master of the law of the case, 
and renewed with enthusiasm the military studies which had 
Always interested hitn. As early as August, 1774, we find him 
Mger for the fiay. A mob had torn down the bouse of a mao 
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mspected of being unfriendly to the liberties of the people, 
and the sheriff, who had arrested eight of the ringleaders, 
brought them to Litchfield, where Burr was. The next day, 
fifty horsemen, each armed with a white club, marched into 
Litchfield to rescue the prisoners, and Burr sallied forth to 
join in the threatened contest. But, to his boundless disgust, 
the horsemen could not be induced to make the attempt, and 
to crown the infamy of the occasion, he says, ** the above men- 
tioned sneaks all gave bonds for their appearance to stand a 
trial at the next court for committing a riot.'' From the man- 
ner in which Burr narrates this incident, it is certain that he 
was ready for the great fight, eight months before the first 
blood was shed. 

In those months, he began the study o£ the law under Mr. 
Tappan Reeve, at Litchfield, and had made some slight prog- 
ress therein when the news of Lbxinqton, the news that 
Nood had been shed, electrified the thirteen colonies, and 
summoned to arms their gallant spirits of every degree. 



CHAPTER V. 



HE VOLUNTEER. 



As one who had been waiting for the nignal, thia janagM 
Btudent-nt-law threw aside his books, and Beiaed the sword, oi|1 
fire to join the patriot forces gathered around gloriova Bost 

Re felt that he was formed to excel as a soldier, 
nriplirig in appearance, with & stature of five feet six utohes, iM 
slender form, and a youthful face, he yet possessed a power 
of prolonged exertion, and a capacity for enduring privation, 
that were wonderful in a youth of nineteen. His courage 
was perfect — he never knew fear ; even his nerves could not 
be startled by any kind of sudden horror. He was a good 
horaenian, a good helmsman, a tolerable fencer, and a decent 
shot. Moreover, he loved the military art; knew all of il 
that could be learned from books, and more highly prized the 
soldier's glory than that of any other pursuit. To these quali- 
ties he added a mind cultivated and most fertile in those sng- 
gestions for which the exigencies of war furnish such frequent 
occnsiona. And with all his power to win the confiding l^ve 
of equals and inferiors, men saw in his face and bearing what 
Kent loved in Lear, authority! 

No period of Aaron Burr's life is better known than tlia 
time he spent in the revolutionary army. Two or three times, 
in the latter part of his lile, he was a claimant under the pen* 
non and compensation acts passed for the benefit of the anl 
diers of the Revolution ; and, to substantiate his claim, his H 
bw-eoldiers gave written and sworn testimony respectm^ ^i 
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lervices, some of them narrating, with great particularity, 
exploits of his which they had themselves witnessed. Mach 
of this evidenoe was given by persons well known for their 
public services, and of veracity beyond question. The num- 
ber, the coincidence, and the enthusiasm of these depositions, 
place the essential truth of their statements beyond reasonable 
doubt. Burr, too, in his old age, loved to talk over those bright 
years of his youth, and some of the incidents about to be re- 
lated were derived directly from friends of the old soldier, to 
whom he used to tell them. He was proud of his military career. 
What he achieved in law and in politics were as nothing in 
his eyes in comparison with his deeds as a soldier of the revo- 
lutionary army. 

On hearing of the battle of Lexington, he wrote imme- 
diately to his friend Ogden, urging him to come with all possi- 
ble rapidity to Litchfield, and they would then together start 
for the scene of war. But Ogden replied that he could not 
in such haste make preparations to leave home. Burr wrote 
again. While Ogden seemed still undecided, came the most 
thrilling piece of news that breath ever uttered on this conti- 
nent — the news that a thousand of the flower of the British 
army had fallen on Bunker Hill under the fire of a band ot 
rustic patriots. Burr could bear inactivity no longer. He 
mounted his horse, and rode in hot haste to Elizabethtown ; 
there aided Ogden in his preparations for a campaign ; and 
the two friends then made their way to the camp near Boston. 
They arrived in July, 1775, only a few days after General 
Washington had taken the command. 

The scene presented to the eyes of the commander*in-chief 
on his arrival at Cambridge has been too often described to 
require more than an allusion here. In the various camps 
and posts around the city, there were seventeen thousand 
ha]f>armed, ill-clad, undisciplined, and unorganized troops, 
commanded by oflScers who were either ignorant of their duty, 
or reluctant to give offense by performing it. The health of 
the men was endangered by the want of a camp police to en- 
force the regulations, without which large bodies of men can 
(lot exist together. Burr was not prepared for such a 8oeD« 
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of disorder, and still less for the inactivity to which this mot 
ley host was condemned. He, and ihousanda of othera, had 
rushed to the seat of war in the hope that Lexington and 
Blinker Hill were to be followed up by affairs still more dcei- 
fiive ; and this nameless boy, of course, caught no whisper 
of the dreadful secret, confided only to general officers, that 
there was not powder enough in the whole array to fight an- 
other Bunker Hill, if the occasion should arise. As the youth 
wandered from camp to oanip, he became a prey to disappoint- 
ment, mo rtifi cation, and disgust; and, afler passing a month 
of this most wearisome idleness, he actually fretted himself 
into B kind of intermittent fever, and was confined for several 
days sick in body and in mind. 

One day, as he was tossing in his bed, he overheard Ogden 
and others talking in the next room of an expedition that was 
on foot. He called Ogden to his bedside, and asked what 
expedition it was of which they had been talking. Ogden 
replied, that Colonel Arnold was about to march with a thou- 
sand volunteers through the forests of Maine to attack Que- 
bec, and thns complete the conquest of Canada bo glorionsly 
began by General Montgomery, who was already master of 
Montreal. Instantly Burr sat np in bed, and declared hia de- 
termination to join the expedition; and, quietly disregarding 
Ogden's remonstrances, began, enfeebled as he was, to dress 
himself. All his friends in the army were aghast at his reso- 
lution. But no argument and no persuasion could move him 
when his mind was made up. Go he would. Under the 
stimulus of a congenial object, bis health improved, and in a 
very few days he was ready to proceed to the rendezvous at 
Newburyport, distant thirty miles from Boston. Ogden and 
others of Burr's acquaintance were con vej'ed to Newbnryport 
in carriages ; but Burr, accompanied by four or five stout fel 
ows whom he had equipped at his own expense, shouldered 
his knapsack and marched the whole distance. 

In the mean time, hia Uncle Timothy had heard of his im 
manageable ward's intention, and loving the lad none the less fo' 
the trouble he had given him, dispatched a messenger, post 
haste, U bring the fugitive back, peaceably if he could, forciblj 
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if he must. The messenger conveyed to Barr a letter from 
his uncle commanding his return, and a whole budget of epis- 
tles from other friends, setting forth the horror of the contem- 
plated march, and imploring him to give it up. *^ You will 
(fitf,^ wrote a young physician of his acquaintance, ** I know 
you will die in the undertaking ; it is impossible for you to en- 
dure the fatigue." Upon reading his uncle's peremptory let- 
ter, he looked coolly up at the messenger, and said : ^^ Suppose 
I refuse to go, how do you expect to take me back ? If you 
were to attempt it by force, I would have you hung up in ten 
minutes." The messenger paused a moment ; then gave him 
a second letter from his uncle, upon opening which Burr dis- 
covered a remittance in gold. In this letter his uncle used 
entreaties only. It was fiill of the most affectionate and en- 
dearing expressions, depicted the inevitable miseries of such 
a march, and the grief that would afflict his family if he should 
ML Burr was moved — his feelings, but not bis resolution. 
Tears filled his eyes as he read this letter, but he could not 
DOW retire from a scheme in which his heart, and, as he sup- 
posed, his honor, was embarked. He told his uncle so in re- 
spectful and tender language, thanking him for the care he 
had taken of his childhood, and explaining why he could not 
in this instance comply with his desire. The messenger de- 
parted, and the young soldier rushed upon his destiny. 

On the 20th of September, the troops, eleven hundred in 
uamber, embarked at Newburyport, in eleven transports ; and, 
sailing to the mouth of the Kennebec, found provided for 
them there, two hundred light batteaux, suitable for ascend 
ing the river. In a few days the little army had gone by the 
last outpost of civilization, and was working its way through 
a wilderness of which enough still exists to show the adven- 
turous tourist what it must have been before the foot of civil- 
ised man had trodden it. It was a wonderful, an unparalleled 
march ; one that American troops, native to the wilderness, 
ilone could have achieved. For thirty-two days they saw no 
trace of the presence of human beings. Not once or twice 
merely, but thirty times^ or more^ the boats, with all their con- 
tents, ammunition, provisions, and sicK men, had to be carried 
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by in^u strength, around rapids and fiills, over high aud 
uipkouB hills, acroEis wide marshes — until, ader toil, undi 
which a tenth of the army sank, and fiooi which another tenth 
ran away, the boats were launched into the Dead river, where 
B sudden flood dashed to pieces many of the boats, and de- 
stroyed one half of the proviaions. Then, all the horrors of 
starvation threatened the devoted band. In a few days more, 
they were reduced lo live upon dogs and reptiles; and, at 
length, to devour the leather of their shoen and cartridge- 
boxes, and any thing, however loathsome, which contained 
tile amalleat nutriment. It was fifty days atler leaving Hew- 
burypoil, before Arnold, with the loss of exactly 
force, saw the heights of Quebec. He had brought his gallant 
army six hundred miles through a hideous wilderness. 

The student, bred in comparative luxury, who bad coi 
&am a sick bed to encounter these fatigues and privations, 
bore them as well as any man of his party. During the fii-at 
days in the wildernesa, the weather was the most delightful of 
the Indian summer, and Burr, with his friends Ogden, Wil- 
kinson, Samuel Spring (chaplaiu to the corps), Dearborn, 
Ward, and others, sped along through the woods, abreast of 
the boats, merrily enough. Before the rains set in, and the 
provisions ran low, he had more than regained his wonted 
vigor; and in the trying time that succeeded, his habit ac- 
quired in college, of living upon a very small quantity of food, 
stood him in good stead. His hardihood and quick helpful- 
ness attracted general admiration among the troops. His skill 
in the management of a boat was particularly useful in tihoot- 
ing the rapids, and he was often the helmsman of the boat in 
the van of his division. All his vigilance, however, did not 
save him, one bitterly cold day, ti'om a sad mishap. He was 
running some rapids in the Dead river, when he observed the 
men on shore making violent gestures, but for what purpose, 
neither he nor his crew could divine. In a few minutes the 
rapids became swifter, and the boat was precipitated over s 
lall twenty feet high. One poor fellow was drowned, half tha 
baggage was lost, and Burr himself reached the shore oalj 
with the greatest diffictilLy. In all ways, on this terrible ex 
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pedition, as hia companioDs for Hily years afterward were at ftll 
times delighted to teatily, he bore himself like a raaa, a »}1- 
dier, and a true comrade. It was very hard lo make any man 
Uunk ill of Aaron Burr who was with him then, 

ColoDel Aruold, the commaader of the expedition, gave him 
k proof of hia couGdence by intrusting him with a mission of 
great difficulty. As the force approached Quebec, it became 
K matter of the first importance to communicate with General 
Uootgomery at MoDtreal ; particularly as Arnold's diminished 
nnmbers might render it impossible for him to act against the 
place witbout the general's cooperation. To Burr was con- 
fided tie task of conveying, alone, one hundred and twenty 
InileB through au enemy's country, a verbal message from 
Arnold, informing Montgomery of his arrival, and of his 
plang. 

In performing this duty, the young soldier gave the first 
Btriking proof of his tact and address. Knowing that the 
French population had never become reconciled to British 
rale, and that the Catholic clergy especially abhorred it, he 
assumed the garb and bearing of a young priest, and went 
directly to a religious house near the camp, and sought an 
interview with its chief. Burr's Latin was ntill fresh in liis 
memory ; and as he luckily knew French enough to enable him 
to pronounce Latin in the French manner, he had little diffi- 
wlty in convcrsiug with the venerable pi-iest, to whose presence 
ke was conducted. A few minutes sufficed to show the young 
diplomatist that he had found the man ho had need of, and he 
at once frankly avowed his real character, and aitked the aid of 
dte clerical order in the prosecution of his journey. The priest 
gazed at the stripling with astonishment. He thought him a 
boy, and told him it was impossible for one of his tender years 
to perform a journey so long and so beset with danger. Find- 
Jig that the purpose of the young gentleman was irrevooable, 
and that he was more of a man than his appearance betokened, 
he gave him a trusty guide, and one of the rude carriages of 
the oonntry. From one religious family to another the guide 
tODve) eJ him in perfect safety, and with such cunifoi t as m:ide 
Ibe joarne; seem a holiday excursion compared with the recent 
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march through the wilderness. Only odcg was his progresa 
interrupted. At Three Rivera the guide found the people 
excited by rumors of Arnold's arrival, aod the authorities on 
the alert to prevent ooiumunical ion between the two Amerieao 
commanders. The guide, aware that his neck was in danger, 
refused to proceed further, and urged Burr to lay by till th« 
excitement had in some degree aubsided. Concluding that tA 
be the most prudent course, he was concealed for three dayt 
in the convent at Three Rivers; at the expiration of whicK 
the guide was willing to go forward. They reached Mon 
treal without further detention or alarm. Burr repaired a 
once to Montgomery's head-quarters, gave the informatioi 
with which he was charged, aiid narrated bis adventures 
That gallant and princely Irishman was so charmed will 
Burr's address and daring, that he requested him, on the spot 
to accept a place on his staff. A few days after. Burr war 
formally announced as the general's aid-de-camp, with th« 
rank of captain. 

It was now near the end of November, the ground waa 
covered with snow, and the severe ^vnadian winter had set in 
with its usual rigor. Bui Montgr^ioery, without a moment> 
hesitation, and with only the delav uecessai'y for preparation, 
put himself at the head of a force of three hundred men, and 
marched, through a succession ot blinding snow storms, tb 
join Arnold's troops who were shivering under the heights of 
Quebec. Arnold had already made an attempt upon the city, 
and might have carried it and won undying honors, and tumsd 
the course of revolutionary history, but for the treaeoti of an 
Indian to whom he had given Utters for General Schuyler, 
but who conveyed them and news of the expedition, to lht> 
British commandant I 

Soon after Montgomery's arrival, a council of war was held, 
at which Burr and Ogden were both present, and it was de- 
termined to make an attempt to take the place by assault. To 
Captain Burr, at his own request, was assigned the command 
of a forlorn hopie ol forty men, whom he forthwith selected, 
and began to drill. He caused ladders to be made, and exer 
■deed his men in using them, until, burdened with all than 
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equipments, thej ooold mount the ladders with great agility 
m the darkest night. During those two weeks of preparation, 
he was all activity. His soul was in arms. Every night, when 
all but the sentinels slept, he was under those heights where so 
much glory has been won, femiliarizing his eye with every 
feature of the scene, and weighing all the obstacles to the 
ascent. Upon the plan of assault originally proposed, parts of 
which Burr had himself suggested, and for the execution of 
which he had made his surveys and preparations, he felt con- 
fident of success. But at a late day, that plan, for reasons not 
certainly known, was changed ; a circumstance to which Burr 
always attributed the disastrous failure of the assault. 

The attack, it was agreed at the council of war, should 
take place at night, and In a snow-storm. By the 20th of 
December the preparations were complete, and nightly the 
little army awaited the signal, and the sentinel watched the 
heavens for signs of the gathering storm. The weather was 
bitterly cold ; the small-pox was making fearful ravages amobg 
the troops ; there was no hope of an alleviation to their suffer- 
ings but in capturing the fortress-crowned heights above 
them. The last night of the year 1775 had come, and a bril- 
liant moon, when the patriot army retired to rest, was flood- 
ing with light the fields of snow, the ice-batteries, the town, 
and the lofty citadel. No one expected to be aroused that 
night by the familiar signal. But, at midnight, the heavens 
became suddenly overcast, and a north-easterly snow-storm, of 
unusual violence, came driving over the scene. The genera/ 
was roused. At a glance he saw that the hour had come, and 
gave the order for the troops to get under arms. Burr as- 
sisted in communicating the order to the divisions, and soon 
had his storming-party in readiness to move. By personal in 
spection, by the touch of his own hand, he assured himself 
that the men under his immediate direction were equipped as 
he had determined they should be on the decisive night. By 
two o'clock the men had been carefully inspected, and were 
ready to march to the points whence they were to assauk the 
town. About nine hundred men answered to their names 
that morning • Thei were divided into four Darties» only tw« 
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of wbicb were designed to figtit ; the otbera were to distrftoi 
the garrison by feints at places remote from tbe si^ne of se- 
rious attack. One of the figling-parlies waa led by Arnold ; 
the other, in epite of the remonstraDces of Burr and others ot 
the general's family, was commanded by Montgomery, whose 
towering foim appeared at the head of the column. At four 
o'clock, the divisions had reached their designated posts. At 
five the signal of attack was given, and tbe chilled soldierB, 
impatient to move, began the ascent through the snow-drifts, 
and in the teeth of tbe storm. 

Captain Bnrr maruhed side by aide with his general at the 
bead of the division, as il hurried along the St. Lawrence to 
tbe defenses under Cape Diamond. These were well known 
to the vigilant aid-de-camp. First^ the attacking party came 
upon a row of pickets, which tbe general, with his own hands, 
assisted to cut away. Pushing on through tbe snow and 
darkness, they reached, a few paces beyond, a second row of 
pickets, behind which was a square, two-story block-house, 
loop-holed above for miisketi-y, and pierced below for two 
twelve-poundei-s, which, charged with grape, commanded tbe 
narrow gorge up which an enemy must advance. It was not 
till the Americans bad begun to remove the second row of 
pickets, that the British guard became aware of the presenue 
of an enemy. Delivering one ineffectual nro, they fled to tbe 
block-house, and comraunit-flting their terror to the paily 
within, who were mostly sailors and militia, the whole body 
fled without once discharging the cannon. But their panic, 
unfortunately, was not perceived by the Americans, and a de- 
lay, short but fatal, occurred. Masses of ice, left on the win- 
ter subsidence of the river, obstructed the ascent, and several 
minutes elapsed before a sufficient number of men could clam- 
ber over these and form within the second picket to attack 
the block-house. In smootbmg the pathway, the general him- 
wlf tugged at the great blocks of ice with furious energy. Al 
length, two himdred men weve formed in column. Tbe gen- 
eral was at its head, as before. Burr was at his side. Two 
other aids, an orderly sergeant, and a French guide, com 
l)lQt<:d the group in advance. " Push on, brave boys, Queliet 
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b oniB," cried Montgomery, as the column began to move up 
;he asoeut. On they marched to within forty paces of the 
blook-honee. At that moment, a sailor who had fled from his 
post, surprised that the Americans did not advance, venture*] 
back to discover the reason. Through one of the port-holei 
of the block-house he saw the advancing party, and turned to 
run away again ; but, as he turned, he performed an act which 
decided the fortunes of the day, and gave Canada back again 
lo Brit^D. He touched off one of those grape-charged can* 
aon. 

Forward fell the majestic form of Montgomery, never to 
rise agun. Down went two of his aids, mortally wounded. 
The orderly sergeant, too, never saw daylight again. Every 
man that marched in front of the column, except Captain Borr 
and the guide, were struck down to death by the discharge of 
that twelve-pounder. The day was just dawning, and the sol- 
diers were soon aware of the whole extent of the catastrophe, 
The column halted and wavered. The command fell into 
beompetent hands. Priceless minutes were lost in those con 
wuUation* by which cowardice loves to hide ita trepidation. 
At that critical time, when all but the staunchest hearts gava 
f/Ay, Burr was as cool, as determined, ait eager to go fop 
ward, as at the moat exultant moment of the advance. H| 
waa vehement, almost to the point of mutiny, in urging a re- 
aewal of the attack, " When dismay and consternation nni- 
veraally prevailed," testifies Capttnn Richard Piatt, who com- 
manded a New York company, among the most advanced in 
the column of attack, " Burr aniraaled the troops, and made 
many efforts to lead them on, and stimulated them to enter 
the lower town ; and might have succeeded, but for the posi- 
tive order of the commanding officer for the troops to retreat." 
There was small need of order to that effect. The enemy re- 
turned to the hlock-house, and opened fire on the assailants 
rhe retreat soon became a precipitate and disorderly flight. 

It was then that our yo'ing aid-de-oamp made a noble 
display of courage and fldehty ; improving the opportunity 
vhicb the brave know how 'o snatch from toe teeth of disa<^ 
ler. There lay the body of hia general In its snowv shroud. 
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Down the steep, over the blocks of ice and drifts of snoip, and 
along ihe river's bank, his comrades -vure flying in disgraceful 
panio. From the block-house, the enemy wei'e heglnning to 
issue in pursuit, The fiulhful aid, a boy in stature, exerting all 
his strength, lifted the general's superbly-proportioned body 
upon his shoulders, and ran with it down the gorge, np to his 
knees in snow, the enemy only tbrty paces behind him. Burr'b 
gallnnlry on this occasion, too, had a u-itness. Samuel Spring, 
bis college friend, tlie chaplain to the expeditionary foroe, was 
near the head of the assaulting column on this eventful morn- 
ing, and was one of the last to leave the scene of action. It 
was ills friendly eyes that saw " little Burr," in the snowy dim- 
ness of the dawn, hurrying away before the enemy, and stag- 
gering under his glorious load. The chances of war separated 
those two friends there and then. From that hour, for 6fty 
years, the reyerend chaplain never saw the face of Aaron Burr 
But the picture was indelibly imprinted upon hia memory, and 
beloved the lad for it while his heart beat; and be uvoh/i^ testify 
his love, after that lapse of time, when it required some man- 
liness in a clergyman even to accost Aaron Burr, and when 
Spring's own son, more worldly wise, besought the old clergy- 
man not to see tlie man who had "/ost caale /" But to con- 
clude the adventure. " Little Burr" could not long sustain the 
burden. He reeled along with it till the enemy were close 
behind him ; when, to avoid capture, he was compelled to 
drop the body in the snow again, and hasten after the flying 
troops. 

Bnrr'8 behavior on this decisive day won him great distino- 
Cion, and laid the foundation of bis fortune. His praises wera 
warmly n.-peated among the troops, with whom be had before 
been a bvorite. His extreme youth, his singular coolness and 
tact, tbe gcl&l attached to his position as a gentleman volun 
teer, his quick intelligence and couiteous manners all conspired 
to win the regard of those rustic soldiers. Fourteen day« 
aHer the assault, the news of its failure reached the lower 
provinces of New England and struck dismay to the heart of 
the most hopeful. But the brilliant deeds of valor which had 
mftrkad the wLrle course of the expedition were a oonsolatioi 
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u) tbe Btnggling patriots, who liatened with greedy ears la 
the woodroaa story ; and w)iile the heaiJlong courage and in- 
domitable perseverance of Arnold, the tihivalric gallantry 
of Montgomery, the desperate bravery of Morgan, aJI had 
their due of pfiuse and reward, the romantic exploits of the 
l>oy aid-de-camp who bore hia general's body from the enemy^ 
fire were not forgotten, Ogden, soon after the action, went 
home with dispatohes, and told liis friends, told Congress, told 
General Washington, of " little Burr's" bravery ; and back to 
Quebec carac a budget of congratulatory letters. It is pleas- 
ant to see how glad and proud Burr's young friends were that 
he bad won distinction. Ilis sixter, who had passed many 
treeks of agonizing sudpcnse without any news of him whau 
ever, bearing now, at once, of liis safety and hia glory, was in 
eostades of pride and delight. 

The American forces remained about Quebec till the spring 
annoying the garrison as best they could, and not without 
hope of starving it into a surrender. Arnold, who bad been 
wonnded in the assault, was t^ain the officer in command, and 
appointed Burr to the post of brigade major. Burr, however, 
was not an admirer of the turbulent and daring apothecary, 
Arnold had an absurd idea of taunting and defying tbe enemy 
by parading the troops in sight of the fortress, and by sending 
letters demanding its surrender, practices most repugnant to 
the practical mind of Burr. A letter of this description Ar- 
nold desired Major Burr to convoy to the British commander. 
Be demanded to know Its contents, and upon Arnold's object- 
ing, offered to resign his post, but refused, point-blank, to car- 
ry a letter of which he knew not the purport, Arnold then 
showed him the letter, which demanded a suriender of the 
brtrcBS, and was couched in what Burr deemed most arrogant 
fcnd insulting language. He still declined to be the bearer 
of snch a misdve, and predicted that whoever should deliver 
it would meet only with contempt and derision, Arnold sent 
it by another officer, who was treated precisely as Burr bad 
anticipated. 

In the spring, the Americans nad to retreat before the new 
trmy under Burgoyno. They remained a short time at Mont 
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real, wbere Suit's dislike to Arnold increased to snch a 
grea tliat he determined to leave him and seelc more ac 
Berrioe nearer hnnie. Even on the mardi tliroiigh tlie wilder- 
ness, he thought Arnold had not shared the privations of the 
troops as he ought ; and now, when the resources of a town 
were at his oommand, Burr was thoroughly disgusted with the 
general's all-exacting meanness. " Arnold," Burr used to say, 
" is a pei-fecl madman in the excitements of battle, and is ready 
for any deeds of valor ; but he has not a particle of moral 
courage. He is utterly unprincipled, and has no love of coun- 
tiy or self-respect to guide bim. He Is not to be trusted any- 
where but under the eyo of a superior," 

On reaching the river Sorel, Major Burr informed Arnold 
of his determination to leave. Arnold, not in the beet hiiuior, 
objected. With the utmost suavity of manner, Burr said, 

" Sir, I have a boat in readiness ; I have employed four dis- 
charged soldiers to row me, and I start from such a point 
(naming it) at six o'cloclt to-morrow morning." 

Whereupon Arnold angrily forbade his departure, and Burr, 
in the blandest tone, reiterated bis determination. In the 
morning, as the young soldier was about to step into his boat, 
he saw Arnold approaching. 

" Why, Major Burr, you are not going ?" said h 

"I am, Mr," was the reply. 

" But," said Artiold, " you know it ia against my orders, 

" I know," rejoined Bnrr, " that you have the power 
stop me, but nothing short of force shall do it." 

Upon this, Arnold changed his tone, and tried to persuade his 
efficient brigade-major to remain. In a few minutes. Burr 
stepped into his boat, wished the general good-by and good 
fortune, and was rowed away without hinderance. As a volun- 
leer, who had remained with the coipa as long as there was 
danger to be fiiced or fatigue to be undergone. Burr, disoi|b 
linarian as he was, felt that he had a right to leave. Arnold's 
nnwilliagness to let him go arose from the fact that a compe 
tent brigade-major relieves a general from all the details of 
command ; as much bo as a good mate the captain of a ship 
To a man of Arnold's self-indulgent habits, an officer lik» 
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Barr, of sleepless vigilance, and of activity that nothing 
eoald tire, was a most important acquisition. 

On the Sorel, an incident occarred which frightened Burr's 
oarsmen, and still more a young trader with whom he shared 
the boat. As the boat rounded a point, there suddenly came 
mto view a large brick house, with loopholes for the discharge 
of musketry, and an Indian warrior, in full costume, stand- 
ing at the door. The crew were for instant retreat, but Burr 
seeing that they were already far within rifle-shot, ordered 
them to go on. At this, the passenger, in a rage of terror, at- 
tempted to prevent the soldiers from rowing ; but Burr, draw- 
mg a pistol, declared he would shoot him if he interfered, and 
directed the men to row straight toward the portentous edifice. 

** I will go up to the house,'* he added, *^ and we shall soon 
learn who they are." 

Before the boat reached the land, the Indians came swarm- 
ing from the house, and presented an appearance as alarming 
as picturesque. Burr sprang ashore, walked toward them, 
and soon had the pleasure of learning that they were peace- 
fully disposed. In a few minutes he caused to be brought on 
shore a keg of whisky, which put the Indians into the high- 
est good humor, and they parted excellent friends. 

On reaching Albany, Burr learned that his services in 
Canada had greatly pleased the commander-in-chief Upon 
Ogden's visit to Philadelphia with dispatches, he had been in- 
formed by Mr. Reed that there was a vacancy on the staff of 
Oeneral Washington, to which he should be glad to recom- 
mend him. Ogden replied, that he preferred more active ser 
vice, and proceeded to use all his eloquence and interest in 
procuring the staff appointment for his friend Burr. To Gen- 
eral Washington himself he extolled Burr's gallantry and 
talent with all the warmth of the most devoted friendship, 
and he soon had the delight of conveying to his friend a mes 
sage from the general. 

"Gteneral Washington," he wrote, "desires me to inform 
jon that he will provide for you, and that he expects you will 
oome to him immediately and stay in his family. You wili 
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yonr horse," added Ogden ; " I have b 
money," elo. 

ter, of which this is a pai-t, passed Bui 
from other friends that he 
General Washington's invitation. So long a period had elapsed 
nnce he had heard trom Ogden, that he began to think that ■ 
gentleman must hare forgotten, amid the multitude of his new J 
friends, the companion, the brother, of his youth. And while ^ 
Ogden was exulting at the success of his friendly endeavors, i 
Burr was lamenting his apparent faithlessness and neglect. 
He wrote him a letter, upbraiding him in terms amusing for 
their young-manish severity and loftiness. He dealt Romanly 
with him. 

"There is in mun," said Burr, "a oertdn love of noveltyj;; 
a fondness of variety (useful witliin proper limits), which ii 
fluences more or leas in almost every act of life. New viewsi, 
new laws, now friendg, have each their charm. Truly great 
must be the soul, and firm almost beyond the weakness of 
humanity, that can withstand the smiles of fortune. Success, , 
promotion, the caresses of the great, and the flatteries of the i 
low, are sometimes fatal to the noblest minds. The volatils < 
become an easy prey. The fickle heart, tiptoe with joy, ai 
from an eminence, views with contempt its former joya, con- 
nections, and pursuits. A new taste contracted, seeks com- 
panions suited to itself. But pleasures easiest tasted, though 
perhaps at first of higher glee, are soonest past, and, the more 
they are relied upon, leave the severer eting behind. Od* 
cloudy day despoils the glow-worm of all its glitter. Should 
fortune ever frown upon you. Matt. ; should those you duv ■ 
call friends forsake you ; should the clouds gather force on M 
every side, and threaten to burst upon you, think then npoa y 
the man who never betrayed you ; rely on the sincerity yon 
never found to fail ; and if my heart, my life, and my fbrtuoe ' 
can assist you, it is yours." 

Upon the receipt of Ogden's letter. Burr saw his error 
and all was well again between the two friends, Ogden, ii 
deed, loved Aaron Burr with an unusual affection. In Uu '] 
irery letter which told Burr of General Washington's favor J 
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Iflgden mentioned that be bad recently gone oat of his way 
Fjti the hope q{ meeting bim, and declared that his fulure 
Fto do so was the gr'satest disappointment he bad ever experi- 
iced. 

In May, 1776, Major Burr reported hiraaelf iiL New York 
to General Washington, who at once invited bim to redde in 
bis femily nntil a suitable appointment could be procured for 
him. The commander-in-chief was residing at Richmond Hill, 
^en about two miles from the city, on the banks of the Hud- 
son, in a mansion wbiuli was afterward Burr's own country 
seat. It was a delightful abode, say the old chroniclers; the 
grounds extending down to the river, and the neighborhood 
adorned with groves, gardens, ponds, and villas.* 

Borr, with alacrity, accepted General Washington's invita- 
tion, and went immediately to reside at head-quarters. For 
ibont six weeks, he sat at the general's table, occasionally 
rode out with him, and performed some of the duties of aid- 
de-oamp. Long before the expiration of even that short 
period, he became so disgusted with his situation, that in one 
of his letters to Governor Hancock, his own and his &ther'a 
friend, be talked seriously of retiring from the service. Han- 
cock dissuaded him, and offered to procure him the ap{Hiint 
mcnt of aid to General Putnam, then qnaitered in the 
fflty. Burr consented, and in July took up his abode with 
Putnam at the corner of Broadway and the Battery, where 
also Mrs. Putnam lived and kept her daughters busy spinning 
flax to help supply the soldiers with shirts. In this homely, 
iioble scene. Burr was perfectly contented ; and as aid to the 
general employed in fortifying the city, )ie found the active 
employment he bad desired. "My good old general," he 
was wont to style the soft-hearted, tongh, indomitable wolf- 

L Of the minor events of Burr's life, none contributed more 

I * Hw tfte ot the old mansioa U now the corner or Charltoa uid Torick 
rilMta. Ttrentj yoacs ago, a port of the house wu aCill standing, and served 
tB ■ tow drioking aliop. Tbe vlcjnitj, so eichatitiDg b Burr's day. preeenU 
at lliiB tiloe a iiewj aeeae oT shabby u^^QCilitf, uji passengera b^ the Sixtli 
iTmne Mrs have an opportonit; of obserrintc. 




to the odium which finally gathered round his name than 
this abrnpt departure from the family of General Waahington. 
It often happens, in the case of uen respecting whom the 
public verdict ia, upon the whole, noi. unjust, that many of tho 
ipec\iicat\on» in the charge against them are unfounded. Good 
men, too, are praised for more virtues than they possess. Now^ 
i30lhing could have been more natural, or more proper, than 
Burr'e discontent as a member of Washington's family. The 
nature of the dutiesthat devolved upon tho general's aides dur- 
ing the whole of the war, ia well known. Washington, with the 
aff^rs of a continent upon his shoulders, was burdened with a 
prodigious correspondence. The enemy was the kaat of his per- 
plexities. In managing and advisuig Congress, in getting the 
army organized, in stirring np the zeal of the governors and 
legislatures of the States, in reconciling the perpetual disputes 
about rank, his time and mind were chiefly employed. His 
ludee, no less than his secretary, were often confined to the 
desk more hours a day than bank clerks. Burr was the most 
active of human beinga, He had just come from an expedi- 
tion which had tasked all his powers, and given him the taste 
of glory. He was in the midst of a scene calculated to arouse 
the most sluggish, Staten Island was dotted all over with the 
tents of the enemy, and the bay was whitened with the sails 
of the most imposing fleet these shores had ever beheld. The 
patriot force was straining every nerve to prepare the city for 
tho expected landing of the enemy, Ogden, now lieuteDUit- 
colonel, with his regiment of Jerseymen, was in active service, 
and told Burr he was going to do honor to their native State. 
The townspeople were in dreadful alarm. When the British 
saluted an arriving ship, or when a sloop ran past General 
Putnam's battenea, cannonading as she went, women and 
"hildren, as Washington himself records, ran shrieking into 
the streets, in teiTor of a bombardment. Everywhere wero 
seen the sights, and heard the sounds, that appal the citizea 
and animate the soldier. It was in such circumstances, that 
Burr, the electric Burr, the bom soldier, the most irrepressi 
ble of mortals, found himself sinking into the condition of ■ 
'•Jerk/ The situatioa was intolerable to him; as it was, after 
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to Hamilton,* who liked the post of Geceral Washing 
loa's Hid little better than Burr did. 

Hamilton, however, learned, as be grew older, to value 
eoireotly the character of the commaDder-in-cliief, and the 
immeaaurable services which his caution and perseverance had 
rendered to his country and to man. Burr never did. The 
prejudices against the general, imbibed during his short resi- 
dence with bini at Itiuhmond Hill, were strengthened by sub- 
sequent events into a settled dislike, which he carried with 
bim through life. He thought George Washington was a bad 
general, and an honest, weak man. He said he knew nothing 

• Huniltoo, ill a letter to Ckaeral Schuvler, dMed Febnaiy ISth, HSt, 
gives the Iblloving accoiinC of hu break with Goneral WaahiDgtoo ; " Two 
d>ji ago, the geaeni »ixi I passed each other oo the stairs ; be told me he 
wanted U> speak with me ; I ooswered thit I would T/ait upon bim immedi- 
SteL I went below and delivered Mr. Tilghtoui a letter to be sent lo the 
BommissBfy, oontniaing to order of a pressing and iuiereating oMure. Ro- 
nmilag to the geaersl, I was slopped ou (he way bj tho UarquiH de In Fsy- 
Ctte, and we coQTened together, about a minute, on a matuir of bumaen. 
He esD teatiiy how impatieot I wna to gel back, and that I loft him in a mau- 
aer whii^ but Ibr our inlimac;, n'ould hare been more Iban abrupt, lu- 
Mead of AndiDg the general, aa ia usual, ia his room, I met liim at the head 
oftlio raUrs, wht're, ac«oetuig me in an «agr; voioe, 'Ooloncl Hamilton,' 
•aid be, 'fOO have kept me waiting at the hes,d of the atain these ten min- 
iles; I must tell jou, sir, yon treat mo witb disreepod.' 1 replied, without 
j-edilaDcy, but wttb decision, ' I am not conscious of it, air, but anoe ]mu bav* 
tioogbt it neceBsarr to tetl me so. we part' ' Very well, atr,' said he, ' if it 
be your choioe,' or aomething to that effocl, and we separated. I sincerely 
beli«rQ my absence, which gave to much umbrage^ did not last two minutes. 
In less thati an hour alter, Mr. Tilghmaa come to me, in the general's name, 
saanriog me of hie conQdence in my ability, integrity, asofiilnesa, etc, and of 
his deaire, in a candid convenutioo. to heat a diObrence which could not have 
lisppeoed but in a moment of pasejon. I requested Ur. 'Hlgbman to tell him, 
Brat, tbat I had token my rosolutton in a manner not to be revoked," etc., uta 
Hamiltoa proceeds to aay tiiat he had long been discontented with tho 
■itiution of aid, and had previouglj detorminod thai iT be ciw did have a 
liffetenoe with Genenl Washington, it should be ftnai IIo then adda; 
The general is a very honest man ; his competitors have slender abilltier 
ud lev integrity. His popularity has often been essential to the safety of 
tmeriot, and is still of great importance to it Tiieae oonaideralions have 
UiCBtMd my past conduct respecting him, and will itiSuenae my fiiturr ; i 
ttfak it noocessTy be should b« o^pOTted." 
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of scientific warfare, and could therefore give no inetractioE 
of noy value to a young soldier burning to excel in his profe* 
bIod. Ho thought the general was or fond of adulation as he 
was known to be sensitive to censure, and that no officer 
could stand well with bim who did not [ilay the part of bia 
worshiper. He could not bear near bis person, said Burr, q 
man of an independent babit of mind. Washington's want 
of boolnjaltnre, too, would naturally surprise a youth who 
was bom and reared amid books, and who was, to tbe last, an 
eager reader. In a word, Burr saw in tbis wise, illustrioos 
tuan, only the thrifty planter, and the country gentleman ; a 
good soldier enough in Indian warfare, but quite at fenlt in 
the presence of a civilized enemy. 

The general, on bis part, seems to have conceived an ill im- 
pression of Burr, but not the serious distrust of after years, 
when Burr was his pelitioal opponent. Buri' always asserted 
that it was not an aiiiour, nor any thing of that nature, bat 
his mdependent manner of enforcing opinions, to which time 
added the sting of proved correctness, that made General 
Waahington his enemy. Burr, for example, was one of a 
considerable number of officei's who thought that New York 
could not be held, and that to bum and abandon it was the 
best way to frustrate the British uommander, No doubt the 
old young-man expressed this opinion with a confidence to 
which bis age and bia dimensions gave bim no apparent title. 
But, at twenty, " little Burr" had been a man for some years j 
at least in confidence in his own abilities. 

In one word, there was an aulipalby between tbe two men 
each lacking qualities which the other highly prized ; each 
Doasessing virtues which by the other were not admired. 



CHAPTER VI. 

▲ ID-DE-GAMP TO GENERAL PUTNAM. 

tma BmsAT raoM Loiro Iblaxd— Bmu batm a Bkioadb— Ha aivaib warn Man 

MoHGixxiTB— HxB Nabkahtb. 

It was the fortune of Major Barr, while serving as ud to 
General Patnam, to save a frightened brigade, and to win a 
virgin heart. 

Daring the disastrous days upon Long Island which pre- 
ceded the &mous retreat of the American army, General Put- 
nam was in command, and his aid-de-camp was in the thick of 
events. To reach the scene of action, and to begin an accu- 
rate survey of it, were simultaneous occurrences with that 
intelligent young soldier. He rode about the American camp, 
and visited every post and out-post. He informed himself of 
the portions and strength of the enemy. He discovered that 
the American troops had as yet no idea of standing against 
the British in open fight ; that Bunker Hill was still their ideal 
of a battle, and breast-works their only reliance. His report 
to the general was unfavorable in the extreme, and he was 
more decided than ever in the opinion that General Washing- 
ton's true plan was, by retreating from the coast, to draw the 
British army away from then* ships, which were an immense 
support to them, both morally and otherwise. He was utterly 
opposed to a general action, for the reason that a large pro- 
portion of the new troops, he was certain, would not stand 
more than one volley. When the American army crossed the 
East river, in the presence of the enemy, he was engaged 
during the whole night on the Brooklyn side, where his cool- 
ness and activity made a lasting impression upon the mind of 
General MoDougal, who superintended the embarkation. In 
lateiP campaigns, Burr served under that general, who showed 
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how he valued Burr's aoltlierly qualities hy the use he mad'i 
of thcDi, 

But it was on that eventrul Saodny, September the 15lh, 
1776, when the British landed on Manhattan island, and the 
American army fled before them to Ilailem, thai Major Bun 
most distinguished himself. He was in the rear of the retreat- 
ing troops ; as was also Captain Alexander Hamilton, with his 
company of New York artillery, Hamilton lost all his bag- 
gage and one gun that aflernoon, but conducted his met) gal- 
lantly and safely away. As Major Burr, with two horsemen, 
waa riding toward Richmond Hill, on his way to Harlem, he 
came upon s small sod-fort, called Banker's Hill, nearly on the 
line of what is now Grand-street. To his astonishment he 
found that a great part of an American brigade, Itsli in the 
city by one of the numberless mistakes inevitable on such a 
day, had taken refuge in this structure. 

Tlie British, it must be remembered, landed on the East 
river side of the island, nearly four miles above the Battery, 
with the intention to cut off the retreat of the Americans, and 
General Knox, who commanded this brigade, supposed that 
the enemy were already masters of the island, and that escape 
by flight was impossible. Major Burr rode up to the fort and 
asked who commanded there. General Enos presenting him- 
self, Burr inquired what he was doing there, and why he did 
not retreat. The general replied that the enemy were already 
across the island, and that he meant to defend the fort, Burr 
ridiculed the idea of defending a place which was not bomb- 
proof, and which contained neither water nor provisions. With 
one howitzer, he excliumed, the enemy will knock it to pieces 
in four hours. He maintained that there was no chance bnt 
retreat, and urged the general to lead out his men. Knox 
declared it would be madness to attempt it, and refused to 
stir. While this debate was waring warm, the officers of the 
brigade gathered round, eager to hear what was said. To 
them Burr addressed himself with the vehemence demanded 
by the occasion. He told them that if they remained where 
i,hey were they would all be prisoners before night, or himjj 
ake dogs. He s^d it waa bettei for half the ooipe to &!! 
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fighting its way throngh the enemy's lines, than for all to b* 
tak«i and rot tn a dungeon. He added that he knew the 
roads of the island perfectly, and would lead them safely to 
ifae mEun body of the army, if they would place themselves 
Dnder his direction. The men agreed to follow him, and they 
marched out. Burr riding in advance, on the aide where an 
attack was to be feared, and returning at intervals to renssnre 
the terrified troops. When they had gone two miles on their 
way, firing was suddenly heard at the right. Shouting to bib 
men to follow him. Burr galloped directly to the spot whence 
the firing had issned, and soon discovered that it was a small 
advance-guard of the enemy, conusting of a single company, 
who, on seeing the Americans, fired and fled. Burr and bis 
two horsemen rode furiously after them, and killed several of 
the fugitives. Galloping back, he found thetroops had taken 
t wrong road, and were in sore trepidation. He guided them 
now through a wood, riding fVora front to rear, and from rear 
to front, encouraging them by hia words, and still more by his 
cool, intrepid demeanor. With the loss of a few stragglers, 
for the march was of the swiftest, he led the brigade to the 
Quun body. He was ever after regarded by those troops as 
their deliverer from British prison-ships. 

This briUiaut feat of the young aid-de-carop became the talk 
of the army. Soon after, on the surrender of Fort Washing- 
ton, another brigade was, by a similar accident, left behind ; 
and of 2b00 men that fell into the hands of the enemy, not 
300 survived the treatment thoy received as prisoners. Ap- 
ulauded by his comrades. Burr was not mentioned in the dis- 
patches of the commander-in-chief; which, then and always, 
be regarded as an intentional slight. 

For a short period after the retreat, he was comparatively 
at leisure Among his letters, there is one written at this 
time from Kingsbridge to Mrs, Timothy Edwards, the aunt 
who had been to him all of a mother that any but a mother 
oan be to a child. She had written to him in great alarm, on 
bearing of the abandonment of New York, His reply, so 
modest, so tenderly respectful so sensible, wotdd alone make 
it difficult to believe that at this time Aaron Burr was a bad 
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man, whatever he may afterward have become. He tells his 
aunt it had always been a thing conceded, that the sea-port* 
of America were at the discrelion of the tyrant of Great Brit- 
ain ; and that it was a great gain for the American nrmy to be 
in a position where, to attack them, the British must leave the 
immediate support of their ships. Besides, the loss of the 
city was rousing the country from lethargy ; more effeotual 
measures than ever were in contem|)lation to increase the 
army ; and a committee of Congress was then in oamp to 
concert those measures with the commander-in-chieti " I do 
not intend by this, my dear aunt," be oontinues, " to deceive 
you into an opinion that every thing is already entirely 
secure ;" but " 1 hope, madam, you will continue, with your 
usual philosophy and resolution, prepared for the uncertiUD 
events of war, not anticipating improbable calamities." And 
as to the horrible stories in circulation about the barbarities ol 
the Hessians, " most of them are incredible and false ; they are 
fonder of plunder than blood, and are more the engines than 
the authors of cruelty." And so he proceeds to calm iho 
apprehensions of the good lady, writing her a letter which 
she would be proud to hand round the village, and which 
would encourage and stimulate the fiiends of the cause. His 
own exploits during the late battles and retreats he does not 
allude to. 

At Eingsbridge, about the date of this letter, Burr was en- 
gaged ifl an adventure little in harmony with the warlike 
scenes nround him. 

The breaking out of the revolutionary war found a number 
of British officers domesticated among the colonists, and con- 
nected with them by marriage. In New Tork and the other 
garrisoned towns, officers of the army led society, as military 
men still do in every garrisoned town in the world. When 
hostilities began, and every man wns ordered to his post, soma 
of these officers left their &milies residing among the people ; 
and it happened, in a few instances, that the events of war 
arried a father far away from his wife and children, never 
to rejoin them. The future Scott of America will know 
how to make all this vory familiar to the American peopU 
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ty the romantio and pathetic fictions which it will suggosl 
tobim. 

Margaret MoncrieSe, a girl of fourteen, but a woman in de- 
ffelopment and appetite, witty, vivacious, piquant and beauti- 
ful, had been left at Elizabeth town, in New Jersey, by her 
Jktber, Major Monorieffe, who waa then with his regiment on 
Btatan Island, and of coarse cut off from communication with 
his daughter, Oesiitnte of resources, and anxious to rejoin 
her father, she wrote to General Putnam for his advice and 
aaustance. General Putnam received her letter in Kew York 
■boat the time that Major Burr joined him, and his reply waa 
pnjMied for his signature by the hand of his new aid-de-camp. 
The good old general declared in tliis letter that he was her 
6lher*8 enemy, indeed, as an officer, but as a man, his friend, 
ud ready to do any good office for bim or his. He invited 
her to come and reside in bis family until arrangements cojld 
be made for sending her to Staten Island. She consented, an 
officer was sent to conduct her to the city, and she wa* at 
once established in General Putnam's house. There she met, 
:.iuid became intimate with Major Burr. 

What followed from their intimacy has been iitated variously 
by those who have written of it. Mr. Davis more than in- 
iiuuates;, nay, more thaii asserts, that Miss Moncrieffe waa 
•educed by Burr, and that to him is to be attributed her sub- 
■eqnent career of sorrow and shame. In support of this aocu- 
ntion, he qnotes from her autobiography, published afler she 
lutd been the mistress of half a dozen of the notables of Lon- 
don, certain passages which, taken by themselves, do certainly 
oorroborate the charge. Great indeed was my astonishment 
■aa reourring to the work itself (Memoirs of Mrs. Coghlan) to 
Bnd that her narrative, read in connection, not only affords no 
-aapport to Mr. Davis's insinuations, but explicitly, and twice, 
eoniradicts them. As a reply to Mr. Davis's garbled extracts, 
here follows the entire passes relating to her oonneriion with 
the American army. It is kn )wn and conceded that the young 
officer whom she extols in such passionate language, and whom 
the miacslls * colonel,' was Major Burr. Thus writes MnL 
Coghlan, nie Moncrieffe : 
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" When I arrived in BroaJwaj (a street so called), when 
General Putnam resided, I was received with great tender- 
ness, both by Mrs. Putuam and her daughters, aad on the fol- 
lowing day I was introduced by them to General and Mrs. 
Washington, who likewise made it their stndy to show me 
every mark of regard ; but I seldom was allowed to be alone, 
although sometimes, indeed, I found an opportunity to escape 
to the gallery ou the top of the house, whore my chief delight 
was to view, with a telesoope, our fleet and army on Staten 
Island. My amusements were few ; the good Mrs. Putnam 
employed me and her daughters constantly to spin flax for 
shirts for the American soldiers ; indolence, in America, being 
totally discouraged ; and I likewise worked tor General Put- 
nam, who, though not an accomplished nwaoadin, like our 
diUetantis of St. James's-street, was certainly one of the best 
characters in the world ; his heart being composed of those 
noble materials which equally command respect and admira- 
tion. 

" One day, after dinner, the Gongresa was the toast ; General 
Washington \iewed me very attentively, and sarcastically 
said, 'Miss Moncriefie, you don't drink your wine.' Embar- 
rassed by this reproof, I knew not how to act ; at last, as if by 
a secret impulse, I addressed myself to the ' American Com- 
mander,' and taking the wine, I said, ' General Howe is the 
toast.' Vexed at my temerity, the whole company, especially 
General Washington, censured me ; when my good friend, 
Genei'al Putnam, as usual, apologized, and assured them I did 
not mean to ofiend. * Besides,' replied he, ' every thing said 
or done by such a child ought rather to amuse than affront 
you.' General Washington, piqued at this observation, then 
■aid, ' Well, miss, I will overlook your indiscretion, on con- 
dition that you drink my health, or General Putnam's, the first 
time you dine at Sir William Howe's table, on the other sida 
of the water.' 

"These words conveyed to me a flattering hope that I 
should once more see my father, and I promised General Wash 
ington to do any thing which he desired, provided he would 
|)ermit me to return to him. 
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" Not long after ihU ciroum stance, a flag of truce arrived 
from Staten Island, witli letters from Major MoDcrioffe, d«*- 
maoding me, for they now conHidered me as a prisoner. 
General Wai^hington would not acquiesce in this demand, say- 
ing ' that I should remain a hostage for my father^s good be- 
havior.' I must here observe, that when General Washing- 
ton refused to deliver me up, tfae nobI<Mninded Putnam, as if 
it were by instinct, laid his hand on his sword, and, with a vio- 
lecl oatb, swore ' that ray father's request s/tottld be granted.' 
The eon) man der- in-chief, whose influence governed the Con- 
gress, Boon prevailed on them to consider me as a person whose 
utuation required their strict attention ; and, that I might not 
escape, they ordered me to Eingsbridge, where, in justice, 
I must say, that I was treated with the ntmost tendernesa. 
General Mifflin there commanded. His lady was a most ao- 
complished, beautiful woman, a Quaker. And liore my heart 
received its 6rat impression — an impression that, amid tlie sub- 
sequent shocks which it has received, has never been effaced, 
and which rendered me very unfit to admit the embraces of 
lo unfeeling, brutish husband. 

" O, may these pages one day meet the eye of him who 
subdued my virgin heart, whom the immutable, unerring laws 
of nature had pointed out for my husband, but whose sacred 
decree the barbarous customs of society fatally violated. To 
him I plighted my virgin vow, and I shall never cease to 
lament that obedience to a father lefl it inoomplete. When 
I reflect on my past sufferings, now that, alas ! my present sor- 
rows press heavily upon me, I can not refrain from expatiating 
a little on the inevitable horrors which ever attend the frus- 
tration of natural afiections ; I myself, who, unpitied by tha 
world, have endured every calamity that human nature knows, 
am a melancholy example of this truth ; for if I know my own 
heart, it is far better calculated for the purer joys of domestia 
life, than for the hnrricane of extravagance and dissipation in 
which I have been wrecked. 

" Why is the will of nature bo often oerverted ? Why is 
tocial happiness for ever sacrificed at the altar of prtjtidice ? 
Arsrioe baa usurped the throne of reason, and the affectioni 
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of the heart are not consulted. We can not command onr dt 
sirea, and when the object of onr being is unattained, mieer; 
must be necessarily our doom. Let this truth, therefore, be 
for over remembered : when oDce an afiection has rooted itself 
in a tender, constant heart, no time, no ciroiimatance can 
eradicate it. Unfortunate, then, are ihey wlio are joiued, if 
their hearts are not matched I 

" Willi this conqueror of my soul, how happy should I now 
have been I What storms and tempests should I have avoided 
(at least I am pleased to think so) if I had been allowed to 
follow the bent of my inclinations I and happier, 0, ten thou- 
sand times happier slioiild I have been with him, in the wildest 
desert of our native country, the woods affording us our only 
shelter, and their fruits our only repast, than under the canopy 
of costly state, with all the refinements and embellishments of 
oourtK, with the royal warrior who would fain have proved 
himself the conqueror of France. 

" My conqueror was engaged in another cause, he was am- 
bitiotia to obtain other laurels : be fought to liberate, not to 
enslave nations. He was a colonel in the American army, and 
high in the estimation of his country : his victories were never 
accompanied with one gloomy, relenting thought; they shone 
as bright as the cause which achieved them I I had communi- 
cated by letter to General Putnam the proposals of this gen- 
tleman, with my determination to accept them, and I was em- 
barrassed by the answer which the general returned ; be 
entreated me to remember that the person in question, from 
hia political principles, was extremely obnoxious to ray father, 
and concluded by observing, ' that I surely must not unite 
myself with a man who would not hesitate to drench his 
sword in the blood of my nearest relation, should he be op- 
posed to him in battle.* Saying this, he lamented the neces- 
sity of giving advice contrary to his own sentiments, since Id 
every other respect he considered the match as unexception- 
able. Nevertheless, General Putnam, after this discovery 
appeared, in all his visits to Kingsbridge, extremely reserved ' 
his eyes were constantly fixed on me ; nor did he ever oeae« 
lo mkke me the object of his ooncern to Congress ; and, a/k 
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rwious sppUcatioQB, he succeeded in obtaining leave for my 
ilepartnre ; when, in order that I should go to StateD Island 
with the respect due to my sex and family, tlie barge belong- 
ing to the Continental Congress was ordered, with twelve oars, 
and R general officer, together with his suite, was dispatched 
to see me safe across the bay of New York. The day was so 
very tempestuous, that I was half drowned with I he waves 
liashing against me. When we came within hail of the Ea^ls 
man-of-war, which was Lord Howe's ship, a flag of truce was 
sent to meet us : the officer dispatched on this occasion was 
Lieutenant Brown. General Knox told him that he had or- 
ders to see me safe to head-quarters. Lieutenant Brown re- 
plied, ' It was impossible, as no person from the enemy could 
approach nearer the English fleet ;' but added, ' that if I would 
place myself under liia protection, he certainly would attend 
me thither.' I then entered the barge, and bidding an eternal 
farewell to my dear American friends, turned ut back on 

UB E KIT. 

" We first rowed alongside the Eagle, and Mr. Brown after- 
ward conveyed me to head-quarters. When my name waa 
annoQDoed, the British commander-in-chief sent Colonel Sheriff 
(lately made a general, and who, during my father's life-time, 
was one of his moat jtarticular fnends ; although, alas I the 
endearing sentiment of friendship now seems extinct in hia 
breast, as far as the unhappy daughter is concerned) with an 
invitation from Sir William Howe to dinner, which wsa neces- 
aarily accepted. When introduced, I can not describe the 
emotion I felt ; so sudden the transition in a few hours, that I 
was ready to sink into earth ! Judge the distress of a girl 
not fourteen, obliged to encounter the curioua, inquisitive eyes 
of at least forty or fifty people who were at dinner with the 
general. Fatigued with their fastidious compliments, I could 
only hear the buzz among them, saying, ' She is a sweet gii'l, 
she is divinely handsome ;' although it waa some relief to be 
placed at table next to the wife of Major Montreaor, who 
bad known me from my infancy^ Owing to this circumstance, 
I recovered a degree of confidence ; but being unfortunately 
«aked. Agreeably to military etiquette, for a toast, I gav« 
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' (aeneral Putnam.' Colonel Sheriff said, in a Inw rotoe, ' Yon 
miiBt not give him here ;' when Sir William Howe complai- 
Bantly replied, ' ! by all menne ; if be be the lady's sweet 
heart, I cao have no objection to drink bis health.' This 
involved me in a new dilemma; I wished myself a thousand 
miles distant, and, to divert the attention of the company, 1 
gave to the general a letter that I had been commissioned to 
deliver from Geneial Putnam, of which the following is t 
copy. (And here I consider myself bonnd to apologize foi 
the bad Bpelling of my most excellent republican friend, Thi 
bad ortliography was amply compensated by the magnanimit} 
of the man who wrote it) : 

"^GinraU Putnam's compliments to Major Moncrieffe, ha» 
made him a present of a fine daughter, if he don't licJt her he 
must send her back again, and he will previde her with a good 
ttoiff husband.' 

" The substitution of twig for whig husband, served as a 
fund of entertainment to the whole company." 

She proceeds to record the history of her marriage with 
Mr. Coghlan, who, she says, drove her into the arms of a 
paramour by the brutality of his conduct. She aHserts that 
ithe bad led a stiictly virtuous life until, after being forced 
iuto a marriage witb a man she loathed, she was subjected by 
him to harsh and cruet treatment. Tlie statements of a woman 
notorious for her vices can not, of course, be regarded aa evi- 
dence ; yet it seemed just to the memory of Burr for the 
reader to be informed that the story of her st'duclion by him 
has no corroboration in her own narrative, The man ba," 
enough to answer for without having the ruin of this girl of 
foarteen laid to his charge. Her story, it must be admitted, 
b not very probable. Burr was, to a considerable extent, his 
general's general ; and if he had really loved Miss Moncrieffe 
ftnd she him, and each had desired marriage, I think that Gen- 
eral Putnam could have been easily dissuaded from making 
any serious oppoution to it. 

Perhaps, if the young lady had known who it waa that 
caused her removal from the city, she might not have been sc 
eadly captivated. Aocording to a story told by the lat« 
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C!oloDel W. L. Stone (anthor of the Life of Brant), it was no 
other than Burr himself. Before her arrival at General Put- 
nam's, it appears that Borr, though he was delighted with her 
wit and vivacity, conceived the idea that she might be a British 
spy ; and as he was looking over her shoulder one day, while 
she was painting a bouquet, the suspicion darted into his mind 
that she was using the ^* language of flower^*' for the purpose 
of conveying intelligence to the enemy. He communicated 
his suspicion to General Washington, who thought it onlj 
prudent to remove her a few miles further inland, to the quar. 
tars of General MiflUn ; where, after the evacuation of the 
city. Burr met her again, and, as she says, won her virgin af- 
fections. Colonel Stone was very intimate with Burr in hid 
latter years, and had long conversations with him about revo- 
lutionary times He may have derived this pretty tale from 
Burr himself. 



CHAPTER VII. 



HE COMMANDS A BBQtUENT. 



Major Burk continued to serve as General pHtnam's aid 
for ten months after the retreat from New York, and bore his 
part in the toila and dangers of that dismal periled. In the 
spring of 1V77 a new army was to be raised, but he had no 
hopes of a regimental appointment in it. In March, he wrote 
to hie friend Ogden that he had not the least eipeytatinn of 
promotion either in the line or on the stafi^ but as he vbs 
"very happy in the esteem and entire confidence of his good 
old genera!," he should be piqued at no neglect, unless partio- 
alariy pointed, or where silence would be want of spirit. It 
was true, he said, his equals and even inferiors in rank had 
left him ; and assurances from those in power he had had, un- 
asked, in abundance; but of those he should never remind 
them. We were not to be the judges of our own merit, and 
he was content to contribute his mite in any station. From 
this language we may infer that he thought himself an ill-osed 
aid -de-camp. 

In July, 1777, while at Peekskill with General Putnam, he 
was notified by General Washington of bis promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was one of the youngest who 
held that rank in the revolutionary army, or who has evet 
held it in an army of the United States; yet he thought the 
promotion unjustly tardy. In his letter of acknowledgment 
to the commander-in-chief, he said he was truly sensible of the 
bonor done him, and should be studious to comport himself ic 
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his new rank so as to secure his general's esteem ; yet he was 
constrained to observe that the late date of his appointment 
subjected him to the command of some officers who were his 
jnniors last campaign ; and he shoold like, with submission, to 
know whether it was misconduct in him, or extraordinary 
merit in them, which had given them the preference. He 
wanted, he continued, to avoid equally the character of tur- 
bulent or passive, but as a decent regard to rank was proper 
and necessary, ho hoped the concern he felt was excusable in 
one who regarded his honor* next to the welfare of his coun- 
try. The general's reply to this letter has not been preserved. 

With the rank of lieutenant^olonel, Burr soon found him- 
self the sole commander of his regiment, his colonel not being 
a fighting man. 

To the strength of the patriot cause, every interest of the 
country had to contribute its quota ; rich men, money ; influ- 
ential men, weight and respectability ; efficient men, practical 
help. Many were, therefore, appointed to high posts in the 
army because they were persons of importance in civil life * 
they gave their noanes to the cause. Among the reasons 
which made Washington the most complete exemplification 
of " the right man for the right place^^^ that history exhibits, 
one was that he was a great Virginia gentleman, who had 
vast plantations, hundreds of slaves, a fine mansion, and rode 
about in a chariot and six. ^^ One of the finest fortunes in 
America," John Adams exultingly exclaims, in mentioning 
hb acceptance of the command. And bis exultation was just ; 
for such things have not merely a legitimate influence in hu- 
man afiEairs, but the fact of such a fortune being freely risked 
in the cause, showed the faith the owner had in its justice, 
importance, and chance of success. 

Colonel Malcolm, to whose regiment Burr was appointed, 
had been a leading merchant of New York, and was a man 
of wealth and influential connections. At the time of Burr's 
appointment, the regiment, such as it was, lay on the Ramapo, 
in Orange county, Nf w Jersey, whither he at once repaired, 
and found the colonel in command. Each surprised the 
other. Malcolm was amazed at the youthful appearance of 
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hiB Becon^ ia command, and began to fear that ho would 
continiially getting him and the regiment into trouble. I 
over the Malcolms of the world nothing was easier than 
Burr to gain a complete ascendency; and, accordingly 
very few days sufficed for the lieutenant-colonel to inep 
bis chief with perfect confidence in his abilities. Burr, on 
part, saw that Colonel Malcolm was an amiable gentlem 
an'd no soldier. In a short time, the colonel removed w 
hia femily twenty miles from where the regiment lay, leavi 
Bnrr master of the situation ; saying, as he departed, " "Y 
shall have all the honor of disciplining and fighting the r« 
ment, while I will be its father." He was as good as his wo 
During the whole war he did not once lead the i^giment h 
action, nor personally command it more than four wee 
From the day he joined to the day he ceased to be a soldi 
Bnrr was, to all intents and purposes, the regiment's ch 
officer. 

Enjoying now an independent command, Colonel Bi 
sprang' to hia duties with an ardor that soon produced a 
prising results. The regiment was in a condition that woi 
have been ridiculous if the cause had been less serious, and t 
enemy more remote. The men, of whom there were abi 
two hundred and sixty, were of good material, but aim 
wholly unacquainted with their duty; and of the officers 
nniisual number were young gentlemen of the city, memb 
of wealthy families, effeminate In character, and destitute 
the fainteitt inUmation of military knowledge. These wi 
just the circumstances to call into exercise the strong a 
shining qualities of Colonel Burr, He drew tight the reins 
discipline which Malcolm had held with an easy hand. Sev< 
drills and rigorous inspections look the place of formal oti 
Discovering at a glance the hopeless inefficiency of many 
the officers, one of his first objects was to gel rid of the wo 
of them. After some preliminary correspondence with O 
era! Oonway, and feeling his way in the regiment, he took i 
bold step of ordering several of the officers home, on the si 
pie groand of their utter nselessness. If any gentleman, 
told th«m, objected to his dismissal, he, Colonel Burr, b> 
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hiiLBelf personally responsible for the measure, and was ready 
to afford any satisfaction lliat might be demanded. 

He had read hia men correctly. All of the dismissed sub- 
mitted to his decree without audible muimur, except one, who 
wrote aa absurdly decant reply to the autocratic coloneL 
Burr waa as civil as an orange to the offended youth, inform- 
with elegant brevity, that on a certain day, at a cer- 
tun hour, he should be at the village nearest the young gen- 
tleman's residence, where, at the tavern, he would wait any y 
communication he might be pleased to send. To the minute, 
Colonel BuiT was at the place. No one was there to meet 
After waiting awhile, he walked over to the family reu- 
denoe of the dismissed, where, indeed, he was well known, 
and had often been a guest. The Indies of the &mily, of 
whom a large number were assembled, received him with 
cordiality and distinction ; the yonng officer, too, waa ex- 
tremely polite, and the party sat down to dinner as though 
nothing had occurred. The colonel conversed with his usual 
gay^v and spirit until the conclusion af the repast, when he 
strack terror to the party by blandly requesting the young 
man, whom the ladies called Neddy, to walk out with him. 
They had not gone many steps from the house, before the la- 
dies, in a body, came shrieking after them. " 0, Colonel Burr, 
what are you going to do with Neddy?" cried one of them 
They protested that he had meant no harm, and that lie would 
never write so any more. They would see to that if Colonel 
Burr would only forgive him. The colonel, amused at the 
turn the affair had taken, replied, in his politest manner, that 
nothing was further from his denre than to harm the yonng 
gentleman ; be would merely take occasion to advise him that 
when next he felt inclined to indite a swelling letter to a gen< 
tieman, be should submit the document to the perusal of the 
ladies before sending it. With this admonition the colonel 
banded Neddy over to the ladies, bowed, and took leave. Burr 
used to say that this incident gave no incorrect idea of the 
■tuff some of the regimental officers were made of at the be- 
glinning of the Revolution. 

Two months of incessant "ixertiDn on the part of thn ool- 
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one! brought the regiment ti 
Increased its effective force to ovi 

was soon the idol of his troops, for he knew how to oomn 
them. Exacting the most prompt and implicit ohcdiencf 
oommanded only what was right and necesaary, and 
prompt to notice and applaud good conduct. Not a blow 
ffiven in the regiment while he was at the head of it, thoi 
at that time, corporeal punishment was a custom in the c< 
tiental array. He was a natural commander. Men Icnev 
inBtiti.'t that he was competent to direct them ; they folio 
eagerly where they saw him lead, and bore gladly what 1 
saw ho never shrank from sliaring with them. His eye 
everywhere. The sick he caved for with the tenderness 
constancy of a brother, often assisting them with his > 
hands, and oftener with his purse. " His attention and i 
of the men," says a subaltern of the regiment, " were snc 
I nevei «aw, nor any thing approaching it, in any other ofli 
though I served under many." Such was his vigilance, ' 
some of hifl men thought him a kind of necromancer, or m 
oian, who conid see one sentinel nod aod another prow 
about for plimder, when he was fast asleep in his bed. In 
course of a campaign or two, Malcolm's regiment was om 
the best disciplined in the army. 

In September, in the midst of his drilling and rccruitin 
mmor ran through the neighborhood that the British, in g 
force, had marched out of New York, and were laying w; 
the lower parts of Orange county, and driving off the en 
and horses. The country people were panic-stricken and m 
instant preparations for flight. The rumor proved true, 
positive intelligence soon reached Colonel Burr that the i 
my, two thousand strong, were within thirty miles of t 
To order out his whole force, to detail a small guard for 
oamp, and to march toward the enemy with the rest, was 
work of the first hour of the afternoon ; and before the 
Kt, he had reached Paramus, sixteen miles distant. On 
inarch he was met by an express from General Putnam, ad 
ing him of the movements of the enemy, and recommeni' 
kim to retreat, with the public stores in bis keeping, into 
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moantains. Obseri-ing that he would never run away from 
an enemy he had not seen, and that he would be aiiswerable 
lor the public etoreB aud for the troops, be pushed on toward 
Paramus, with new energy. There he found a body of militia 
of the county, that had rendezvoused at Paramus on the tirnt 
alarm, and were making coDtusion worse confounded by their 
fll-directeJ, frantic exertions. Among their other feata, they 
had pulled down most of the fences of the neighboring farma 
with a vague idea, dear to the minds of militia, of making 
breast-works with which to stay the conquering progr;ess of 
the enemy. On Burr's arrival, he took the command of these 
disorderly troops ; and though, as one of them afterward s^d, 
he seemed but a boy, yet as he alone appeared to know what 
be was about, they obeyed him willingly. His own men he 
posted in a strong position, and took the usual measures to 
guard against surprise during the night. The militia, atler 
first directing them to repair the damage they had done, ha 
provided for in a similar manner. Then, selecting seventeen 
of his best men, he started, soon after dark, and marched with 
ill the rapidity possible, and in perfect silence, toward the 
scene of the enemy's devastations. He was determined on 
seeing for himself what there waa there to run away from. 

About ten o'clock iu the evening, when within three miles 
of Hackensack, he received cei'tain information that the most 
advanced of the enemy's pickets was one mile distant. His 
men, who had marched thirty miles since leaving camp, were 
now eitrcmely tatigued. He led them to a wood near by, and 
ordered them to lie down and keep perfectly silent until be 
tbould return. In a lew minutes the whole party were aaleep 

Colonel Burr now went forward alone to rooonnoiter. With 
the stealthy caution of an Indian, he glided toward th« picket, 
and saw them at length, lying on the ground, guided by two 
sentinels. He was near enongh to overhe,ir their watchword. 
He tben made a wide detour, and ascertained that this pinket 
tras so far in advance of the main body as to be out of bear- 
ing. In making these observations, and thoroughly satisfying 
himself of Ibeir correctness, the greater part of the night 
passed, and before he agiun reached bis own party, it wai 
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williii/ an hour of daybreak. He now quietly and quicklj 
woke his men, told tliem in a few decided words that he vaa 
going to ntlack the enemy's picket, ordered them to follow 
at a certain distance, auJ forbade any man to apeak, on pain 
of instant death. The tittle column pushed forward rapidly. 
So accurately bad the colonel noted tlie locality, and calculated 
the positions of the sentinels, tbat be was able to lead his 
men between those two unsuspecting individuals at the mo- 
ment when they were farthest apart; and he was almost upon 
the sleeping picket before a man of it began to stir. At the 
distance of ten yards. Burr, who was a pace or two in ad- 
vance, was challenged by a sentinel, whom he instantly shot 
dead, and then gave the word for the attack. With fixed 
bayonets his men rushed upon the drowsy foe, who were made 
prisoners before tht-y were completely awake. One officer, a 
sergeant, a corporal, and twenty-seven privates fell into their 
hands on this occasion. Only one of the picket, beside the 
sentinel, made any resistance, and he was overpowered after 
he bad received two bnyonet wounds. He attempted to march 
away with bis comrades, but, at\er going a shoit distance, 
was compelled to lie down, exhausted and fainting from loss 
of blood. 

"Qo a little further, my good fellow," said Burr, "and we 
will get a surgeon for you." 

"Ah, sir," gasped the dying veteran, "all the dootoi-s 
in America can do me no service, for I am a dying man ; hut 
it grieves me sore to the heart to think I have served my 
king upward of twenty years, and at length must die with a 
charged musket in my hand." 

In a few minutes, surrounded by friends and foes equally 
sympathiang, the old soldier breathed his last. Of the attack 
ing party not a man received a scratch. 

Instantly Colonel Burr, with the instinct of a true soldier 
set about turning this slight and easy victory to the greatest 
possible advantage. He dispatched an express from the very 
scene of his exploit to the main body of his troops at Para- 
mus, ordering ihem to march toward him immediately, with 
feQ the militia of the district. In various directions he di* 
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patched ruessengere to rally the country to his support. Th« 
Dews of the oigbt's adveuture, mitgiitfied into a splendid viO' 
tory over the red coats, flew like the wiad, and displaced tha 
panic of the day before by its natural consequence, an all-dety^ 
fng oonfideDce, At that time the patriots stood io such awe 
of the British regulars that the actual killing of a few, and 
the parade of a few more as piisoners, were events of a most 
inspiring nature, calculated to call forth every musket of the 
neighborhood in which they occurred. Before night, Colonel 
Burr found himself at the iiead of aa imposing force, with 
which he continued to make such terrible demonstrations, that 
the enemy retreated with precipitation, leaving behind them 
the cattle they had collected. All night Colonel Burr was again 
on the alert, arranging his miscellaneous forces, and preparing 
lo march on the morrow In pursuit. But In the morning, came 
peremptory ordnra for his regiment to join the main body of 
the army in Pennsylvania, where Washington was fighting 
hand to hand with the British for the possession of Philadel- 
phia, with large odds against him. For forty-eiglit houn 
be bad not once closed bis eyes, nor scarcflly sat down ; 
yet nothing hut the arrival of these orders could have held 
him back from an impetuous march after the flying enemy. 
For fifty years the events of these exciting days and nights 
were narrated in the county ; where, to the last. Colonel 
Burr hod devoted trieuds. In the army the story of his tak- 
ing ofi* the picket so neatly gave him new popularity. 

In alt his busy career. Colonel Burr could scarcely ever have 
been more absorbed in his duties than while thus drilling and 
flghting bis regiment in Orange comity, during the first wueki 
of bis exercising independent command. Yet it was there and 
then that he formed an acquaintance with a lady who, if we 
laay believe a lover's language, first made him respect the in- 
tellect of woman, and to whom he owed the happiest hours 
the happiest year& of his existence. 

At ParamuB, sixteen miles from where his regiment lay, 
there lived, in modest elegance, a family of the name of Pre- 
Toal, a branch of a family distinguiahed in the society and in 
ths wmaia of England. Colonel Prevoat was with bis regi- 
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ment in the Woet Indies, and at Paramus lived liU wife, Theo 
doaia Prevosl, her sister Misa De Visrae, and their mother, 
Mrs. De Visme, and the two little sons of Colonel and Mrs 
Prevost. The ladies were acconiplished and intelligent ; for 
a long time their house had been the center of the most ele- 
gant society of the vicinity, and after the Revolution had be- 
gun, officers of rank in the American army still vl^iited them. 
By the strict law of the state they would have been compelled 
to withdraw to the British army, and some of the severer 
Whigs wished the law to be enforced in their case, as it had 
been in others. But these ladies, besides being beloved in 
the neighborhood, guarded their conduct with so much tact 
that no very serious oppo^tion was made to their residence 
within the American lines. The sudden death of Colonel Pre- 
voBt in the West Indies gave them at length the right to 
embrace either party in the great dispute. When Colonel 
Burr took the command in that part of the country, the Pre- 
voBts held their old position, and their house was a favorite 
resort of the American officers. It is not unlikely that his ac- 
qu^tance with the family began on that night of terror when 
the British threatened to lay waste the country, and the 
American militia attacked the farm fences. If so, the young 
soldier must have presented himself to the ladles in the char- 
acter that ladies love, that of a hero and protector ; a protec- 
tor from the ravages of troops who were there for the express 
pnrpose of plundering and destroying. Be that as it may, it 
is certain that about this time Mrs, Prevost and Colonel Burr 
conceived for each ether a regard which rapidly warmed into 
an ardent passion. 

But there was no time for dalliance now ; he at once began 
his march across New Jersey, using all his usual vigilance 
to avoid the enemy, who were known to be in motion, but 
for what object was uncert^n. In November, 1777, he joined 
the main army, twenty miles above Philadelphia, and aflei 
holding a position in advance for some weeks, went into wintet 
quarters, with the rest of the troops, at Valley Forge. 

There, as elsewhere, his relations with the commander-iik 
iiief were unfortunate. He planned an exjtedition agiunat tb* 
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British posts ou Staten Island, the localities and inhabitaata 
of which had been familiar to him from childhood. He pro- 
posed the scheme to General Washington, and asked for two 
handred men of his own regiment as a nucleus, relying on hifl 
ability to raise the country in case he should appear there 
wilh a respectable body of troops. General Washington re- 
jected the proposal ; and when, afterward, he acted upon the ■ 
idea, ffittve the command of the expedition to Lord Stirling, 
under whom it proved a failure. There, too, as elsewhere. 
Colonel Burr contrived to distinguish himself in ciroiimstanoes 
that gave no promise of an opportunity. The American army 
bad gone into winter quarters after a succession of discom- 
fitures ; and being still in the neighborhood of a powerful en- 
emy, and far less able to oope with him than before, they were 
disooaraged and nervous. Ten miles from the town of liovela 
in which the main body cowered, shivered and starved during 
that dreadful winter, there was a pass called the Gulf, from 
•f bich the alarm was to be expected if the British army should 
menace an attack, A strong body of militia was stationed 
there to defend the pass and to watch the movements of the 
enemy. Tliese militia lUncied they heard the tramp of British 
columns in t!very nocturnal noise, and were continually send- 
ing false alarms to head-quarters, which obliged the general to 
get the troops under arms, and, frequently, to keep them op 
the alert during the whole night. These alarms, it was soon 
found, arose from the want of a proper system of observation, 
and from a general looseness of discipline in the corps. In 
these circumstances, Genera! McDougal, who well knew the 
quality of Colonel Burr as a soldier, recommended General 
Washington to withdraw from the guard at the Gulf all 
1 Seers superior in rank to Burr, and give him the command 
of the post. It was done. 

On taking the command. Colonel Btirr proceeded at once to 
pntin force a system of the most rigorous discipline. He was 
ubiquitous as usual ; visiting the most remote sentinels pre- 
cisely at the moment when he was least expected, and when hiH 
presence was least agreeable. The daily drills were severu 
•nd regular; his detection of offenders magical and relentless 
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To mtUtUmea, who bad been acoastomed, while in wistei 
qiiarterB, to lead lives of perfect idlenees, to leave camp and 
return to it almost at their pleasure, and to regard all piirsons 
possessing property calculated to solace the tedium of a sol- 
dier's winter, in the light of Tories, whom it was patriotism to 
plunder, Colonel Burr's system was insuppoitable. The bet- 
ter class of the troops saw that this unaocustomed rigor was 
necessary ; but a uiajonty were exceedingly discontented, and 
finally resolved, at any cost, to rid themselves of their com- 
mander. Burr was informed of their intention, and of the time 
when he was to receive his quietita. That evening, before or- 
dering out the detachment, he caused every cartridge to be 
withdrawn from the muskets, and provided himself with a 
well-sharpened sword. It was a bright, moonlight evening, and 
as he marched along the line he looked the ringleaders in the 
bee, keenly watching for the fii'st offensive movement. At 
length a man stepped from the ranks, leveled hia rouaket at 
bim, and cried out, " Now is your time, my boys," With a 
quickness and self-possession peculiarly his own, Colonel Burr 
raised hia sword and struck the arm of the mutineer above the 
elbow, breaking the bone, and leaving the limb hanging by 
little more than the skin. 

" Take your place in the line, sir," s^d the colonel, quietly. 

The man obeyed. In a few minutes the corps wasdismiseed; 
the man went to bed ; the amputation of the arm was com 
pleted by the surgeon; and no more was heard of the mutiny. 
While Colonel Burr commanded at that post, the army slept 
m their huts undisturbed. There was not one false alarm. 

It was during this winter that the popularity of General 
Gates, and the discontents of some officers nearer the person 
of General Washington, gave rise to the well-known cabal to 
supplant the commander in-chief. During the previous autumn, 
while Washington had lost Philadelphia, and experienced lit 
tie but disaster, the fortune of war, rather than his own gene 
"alship, had given Gates the glory of Burgoyne's surrender. 
an event which electrilied the world, and raised General Gates 
to a popularity disproportion ed to his merits. Colonel Bur* 
wan too jouug an officer to take a leading pai-t in the movs 
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menta againel Gener&I Washington ; but it appears to have bnJ 
bis sympathy. His dialike to the general waa rooted ; and the 
general, though be trusted and valued Colonel Burr as an 
offic*', is rud, even at ibia time, to have distrusted him as a 

With the commencement of active operations in the npring 
tbese intrigiieB ceased ; and the mtirmurs against the com- 
mand er-in -chief were soon drowned in the applause which re- 
warded his partial anccesa at the battle of Monmouth. In that 
action Colonel Burr coimnanded, in the absence of his leuiorH, 
one of the brigades of Lord Stirling's division, the brigade 
consisting of his own regiment, and parts of two others. On 
this occasion, his activity and vigilance, his long-cuntinued ex.- 
ertioDB during three of the hottest days and nights of summer, 
came near proving fatal to him. All through the sultry night 
that preceded the battle, he was on the alert, surveying the 
ground and preparing for the light. 

From before the dawn of the eventful day until late in the 
evening, his men were under arms, either engaged or waiting 
orders, exposed to a sun so powerfid as to be only less fatal 
than the enemy's fire. Toward noon, while Stirling was thun- 
dering away with his artillery at the enemy. Colonel Bun 
perceived a detachment of the British issuing opposite him 
from the wood which hemmed in the small marshy plain in 
which the battle was fought. Before him was a morass over 
ffhicb a bridge had been thrown to the solid ground beyond, 
Eager for a share in the glory of the day, he instantly gave 
the word for bis brigade to cross this bridge, and march to- 
ward the approaching enemy. When about half his force had 
crossed, and were within the enemy's fire, one of General 
Washington's aids galloped up to Colonel Burr and ordered 
iiim to halt his men, and hold them where they were until fur- 
ther orders. Burr remonstrated vehemently. He said it waf 
madness to halt with his force so divided that it could not be 
formed, and though within range of the enemy's artillery 
Ktuld make no effectual resistance. Tlie aid-de-camp replied 
that the order was peremjitorj and must be obeyed, then 
nde away, leaving Colonel Burr in a position most distreBung. 
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rhe cannon-balls soon began to roar above the heads of hii 
men, and to strike with threalentng proximity. iSoon Colonel 
Burr saw brave men begin to fall about bim, in consequence, 
tm he thought, of blundering generalship; and his feelinga 
toward the commander-in-chief were deeply embittered. Id 
a few minutes Colonel Dummer, second in comand to Burr, 
was killed ; and, soon after, at a moment when Colonel Burr 
had by chance thrown his leg forward, a ball struck hia borge 
on the saddle-^rth, killed the animal instantly, and tumbled 
his rider headlong on ihe ground. Burr was up again in a 
moment uninjured. As no tiirther orders arrived, the men who 
had crossed the bridge rejoined their comrades ; and what 
iheir commander had fondly hoped would have been a glorious 
and successful charge resulted In confusion, demoralization, 
and loss. Smarting under this disappointment, it is not sur- 
pri»ng that Burr should have warmly taken the side of Gen- 
eral Lee in the contest which ensued between that officer and 
General Washington, It was in a letter to Burr that Lee 
made the remark frequently quoted, that be was going to 
resign hie commission, retire to Virginia, and learn to hoe 
tobacco, " which I find," said tho irate and sarcastic general, 
" is the best school to form a consummate general" 

It was late in the night after the battle, before Colonel Burr 
threw himself uiKin the ground to sleep. What with the heat, 
and with his labors, which had been unremitted for forty hours, 
he was completely exhausted, and he sank into so profound a 
«]eep that he had lain for some hours in the morning sun be- 
fore he awoke. The effect of this exposure was extremely 
injurious. On getting np he could scarcely walk, so stiffened 
were his limbs; and in the course of the day worse symptoms 
ippeared. His constitution did not recover from the effects 
of those days and nights at Monmouth for more than live 
years, the disease having finally taken the form of chronic 
diarrhea, from which his abstemiousness in diet at length, but 
very gradually, relieved him. During the rest of the Moi> 
mouth campaign, it was with difhci Ity and pain that he per 
formed the dulies of his command, 

lumiediately after the battle, he was dispatched Dy Geaerft 
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Washington to move aboat in the vicinity of New York, to 
procure information respecting the motions and intentions of 
the enemy ; which latter it was of the first importance to as^ 
certain. He was desired " to send one, two, or three trusty 
persons over to the city to get the reports, the newspapers, 
and the trut?iy if they can," and " to employ three, four or 
more persons to go to Bergen Heights, Weehawk, Hoebuck, 
or any other heights thereabout, convenient to observe the 
motions of the enemy's shipping." This commission he eze- 
cated to the satisfaction of General Washington, and, return 
mg after an absence of some weeks to the main body, was 
ordered to march with his regiment to West Point, " with all 
convenient dispatch, marching ten miles a day, as water and 
ground will permit." The regiment, however, marched with- 
out Its commanding officer, as he was selected by General 
Washington to perform the delicate duty of conducting cer- 
t.ain influential Tories within the British lines. That done, he 
proceeded to West Point, his health being then completely 
brobL'D, 

Finding himself in the autumn quite unfit for duty, he took 
a short leave, and spent a few weeks at his old home in Eliza- 
bethtown, greatly to the improvement of his health. Assured 
that nothing but some months of repose would place him be- 
yond the danger of relapse, he applied to General Washing- 
ton for leave " to retire from pay and duty" till the next cam- 
paign. ^* My anxiety to be out of pay," said he, '* arises in no 
measure from intention or wish to avoid any requisite service. 
But too great a regard to malicious surmises, and a delicacj 
perhaps censurable, might other^inse hurry me unnecessarily 
|ito service, to the prejudice of my health, and without any 
jidvantage to the public." General Washington replied that 
this was carrying delicacy a little too far ; it was not custom 
ary, and it would be unjust ; and, therefore, while he had the 
leave asked for, his pay would be continued. Upon the re 
eeipt of the general's reply, Colonel Burr repaired forthwith 
lo West Point, being unwilling to accept a furlough unless hid 
•av was intermitted. 

Daring part of the winter he was the officer in command ot 
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that important post. He was now twenty-three years old, but 
the youthfiilness of his appearance still gaye rise to ludicrous 
incidents. One day, while he was at West Point, a farmer 
came to the works, and asked to see Colonel Burr. An or- 
derly sergeant conducted him to the apartment where Colonel 
Burr was. 

** Sir," said the farmer, *^ I wish to see Colonel Burr, as I 
have something to say to him.'' 

** Tou may proceed," was the reply, " I am Colonel Burr." 

The countryman looked incredulous, and said, ^* I suppose 
you are Colonel Burr's «(w." 

The sentinel at the door oyerheard this colloquy, and Burr 
thus acquired the nickname in the regiment of ColonelJBtm^s 
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In January, 1779, Colonel Burr was appointed to a post of 
greater importance and difBcaltj than any he had previously 
held, and one in which he acquired his greatest distinction as 
a soldier. He was placed in command of the '' lines" in West 
Chester county, New York, a region lying between the posts of 
the British at Eingsbridge, and those of the Americans fifteen 
or twenty miles above them. 

This district of country, from the day the British were mas- 
ters of the city of New York, was more exposed to the worst 
ravages of war than any other portion of the United States 
A gentleman who lived in it during the first five years of the 
contest, says that the county was ^^ a scene of the deepest dis- 
tress. From the Croton to Eingsbridge every species of rap- 
me and lawless violence prevailed. No man went to his bed 
but under the apprehension of having his house plundered or 
burned, and himself ^r family massacred before morning. Some, 
under the character of Whigs, plundered the Tories ; while 
others, of the latter description, plundered the Whigs. Par- 
ties of marauders, assuming either character or none, as 
suited their convenience, indiscriminately assailed both Whigs 
and Tories. So little vigilance was used on our part, that em- 
iasaries and spi^ of the enemy passed and repassed without in- 
terruption." What added to the evil was, that the lower part 
of the county contained a large number of houses of consider- 
«ble pretension, the residences of wealthy &rmers or wealthiei 
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iilizens. The region waa one to reward enterprieing i 
raudera. 

Colonel Burr entered npon the command of the " lines" 
on the 13th of January; his head-qaartere buing at Wliite 
Plains, twenty-seven milcB above the city. His line of post* 
xtended from the Hudson to the Sound, fouilecn miles 
White Plains being midway between the two waters, Hi^ 
great objects were to prevent unlicensed communication with 
the enemy, to keep their spies from reaching the upper conn- 
try, and to put a stop to the scenes of robbery and bloodshed 
for which the region waa notorious. 

The very morning on which he assumed the command, an 
occurrence look place which let him into the secret of the 
disorders. On his arrival in camp, a few days before, he bad 
discovered that of all the duties devolving on the force about 
to be under his command, the one most in favor with officers 
and with privates, with regulars and with militia, was scout- 
ing ; and that an espedition of the kind was then on foot, to 
be led by Colonel LittlefieJd, Burr's predecessor. Not wish- 
ing to begin his reign with an ungracious act of authority, he 
did not counteimand the proposed excursion, though its advis- 
ablenesa was by no means apparent to him. On the cnntrar}-, 
he thought it ill-advised, and unnecessary. Nevertheless, on 
the very evening before he entered formally upon the duties 
of the station. Colonel Littlefield, with his scouting party of 
one hundred and fifty men, set out from White Plains, with 
the ostensible object of watching the enemy's movements in 
the neighborhood of New Rouhelle. Colonel Burr was most 
strenuous in urging Littlefield to respeet the property of 
friend and foe. The pai'ty were gone all night. In the mom> 
ing, to the equal astonishment and disgust of Colonel Burr, 
the troops came straggling in loaded with plunder, and lead- 
ing horses with mountains of bedding, blankets, and clothing 
on their backs. Officers and men seemed equally concerned 
in the robberies. Before the party had been in an hour, 
farmers from New Rochelle came into camp complaining 
piteously of the plunder of their houses and stables, asserting 
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Burr to restore their property, *' Sir," wrote that oflScer in 
bis report to General McDoagal, "till now, I never wished 
for arbitrary power ; I could gibbet half a dozen good Whigs 
with all the venom of an inveterate Tory !" 

Colonel Barr's resolution was instantly taken. The plunder, 
as it came in, was deposited by the plunderers in a certain 
pot, to await an equitable division among the zealous party. 
Burr seized the whole of it, and proceeded immediately to 
take measures for its restoration. He took so decided a stand 
on the occasion, and made it so evident that he was in earnest, 
and that he was a man to be obeyed, that this affair, appa- 
renUy inauspicious, was the beginning of a new order of things 
in the Westohester lines. For the time, however, he was 
utterly disgusted ; particularly when he found that the offi- 
cers, nearly to a man, secretly or openly favored the system 
of plunder. " Truly an ominous commencement," he wrote 
to his general. " la this the promised protection f I read in 
the fece of every child I pass ; for the whole honor of the ex- 
pedition redounds to me. I now perceiv V' he added, '' from 
whence arose the ardor for scouting." The old general ap- 
proved his conduct, but advised him to deal tenderly with the 
plunderers, " as they are brave, and are very sore by the plun- 
dering of the Tories." 

Burr began that very day to set on foot a new system. He 
rode to every post before night set in, and announced his de- 
termination to protect all the peaceable inhabitants of the 
county, whether Whig or Tory, and to punish all marauders 
with the utmost severity of military law. Any officer who so 
much as connived at robbery he would send up to the general^s 
quarters with a file of men, the hour the crime was discovered. 
He began, inunediately, to make out a list of all the inhabit- 
ants of the district, and divided them into classes, Tories, 
Whigs, timid Whigs, spies, hcrse-thieves, and others, designat- 
bg each by certain secret marks opposite his name. He also 
made the outline of a map, on which, as his knowledge of the 
country increased, he marked the roads, swamps, creeks, woods, 
hiding places and by-paths, whi:h might be made available 
by disaffected persons in escaping pursuit, or evading oh 
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nervation. He orgaDiEed the reapeotaole youDg men of the 
county into a corps of horsemen, to serve without pay, and on 
■pecial services when Bummoned, and in transmitting intelli- 
gence. So complete and efficient a system of videttes, patrols. 
<uid signals was established, that notlung of the Bli;^htest im- 
portance could take place in any pai'l of the county without 
immediate information of it being dispatched to head- quarters. 
To prevent the intrusion of the enemy's spies, who had fre- 
quently come to head-quarters on frivolous pretexts, he would 
not allow any one who lived below his line of posts to pass 
them, but appointed a few well-known pei-sons to receive their 
communications and complaints, and forward them to head- 
quarters. Another advantage of this regulation was, that it 
diminished the number of vexatious applications for redress, of 
slight or imaginary grievanoes, with which previous command- 
ers had been beset. 

Colonel Burr soon had an opportunity of showing the 
troops and the people thai he would be as strict in entbrcing 
his rejfulations as he was ingenious in devising them. A few 
days after the affair of the scouters, the house of one Gedney 
was robbed by night, and the family insulted and alarmed. 
The next morning, a son of Gedney, disregarding the rule 
that no one from below might go direct to head-quarters, made 
his way, by secret paths, to Colonel Burr, and laid before him 
his complaint. Burr's first act was to order the young man 
Into confinement for breaking the rule ; which done, he bent 
all his energies and all the resources of his system to the de- 
tection of the plunderers. He rode over to the plundered 
house, where he learned that the marauders, having worn 
disguises, had not been recognized by Gedney or his family. 
By what means he deteotcil them was unknown ; but before 
twenty-four hours had elapsed, every man of the party had 
been secured, and a great part of the stolen property recov 
ered. Upon referring to hia register. Colonel Burr found that 
Gedney was a Tory ; but he was known to have taken no active 
part against the patriots ; and Burr had promised that all snoh 
should be protected. He therefore caused the robbers to b« 
drawn up in presence of the troops, laden with their booty 
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and then had them conducted by a company of soldiers to 
Gedncy's house. There, he required them, first, to restore 
the stolen goods ; next, to pay in money for such as had been 
lost or damaged ; thirdly, he compelled each man to present 
Oedney with a sum of money, as a compensation for his fright 
and loss of time ; fourthly, he had each robber tied up and 
logged ten lashes ; lastly, he made each of them ask pardon 
of the old man, and promise good behavior in future. All 
these things were done with the utmost deliberation and ex- 
actness, and the effects produced by them were magical. Not 
another house was plundered, not another family was alarmed, 
while Colonel Burr commanded in the Westchester lines. The 
mystery and swiftness of the detection, the rigor and fairness 
with which the marauders were treated, overawed the men 
whom three campaigns of lawless warfare had corrupted, and 
restored confidence to the people who had passed their lives 
in terror. 

That Colonel Burr was a wizard or necromancer, and could 
tell a thief by looking into his face, was the firm belief of a 
large number of his men ; an opinion which received frequent 
confirmation from the remarkable talent he possessed for hold- 
ing his tongue till the moment arrived for speaking. Among 
other incidents, the following was adduced as a proof of his 
Bupematural powers. On the day of his arrival in camp, be- 
fore he had assumed the command, and before he had estab- 
lished any means of procuring intelligence, he visited all the 
posts, and took a wide survey of the country. On his return, 
he said to a lieutenant whom he knew, '' Drake, that post on 
the North river will be attacked before morning; neither 
^fiicers nor men know any thing of their duty ; you must go 
and Hike charge of it ; keep your eyes open, or you will have 
your throat cut." Lieutenant Drake went, and the event proved 
as Burr had predicted. The fort was attacked that night by 
a company of horse, whom Drake repulsed, with loss to them 
and honor to himself. When be returned next morning to 
bead-quarters, bearing with him the trophies of war, and told 
his story to his comrades, every one wonderingly asked, how 
dould Burr know that f 
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The habits of the man, too, were tlie theme of adniiratJoD 
&mong the troops. His diet was simple and spare In the ex- 
treme ; he slept as lightly as a har^ and a wonderfully short 
time. Ho would throw himself upon a couch of buffalo skins, 
'"all accoiitcred as he was, sometimes without even taking off hii 
boots, and after sleeping an hour or two, v-ould spring up, 
perfectly awake in a moment, and, catling twi, ^r three of his 
[rusty horsemen, mount and ride from post to post, visiting 
every guard and sentinel of hh command, and returning at 
daylight to snatch another hour of sleep. During the whole 
of that winter, with the exception of two nights, when he was 
very differently employed, he rode from sixteen to twenty- 
Four miles every night, between midnight and daylight, chang- 
ing his route continually, so that he was always expected at 
nil points ; and if at any time he was less expected than at any 
other, then, of all other times, he was sure to present himself. 
He thus at every station exerted the spell of his personal pres- 
ence, and every man acted aa under the eye of his commander. 
While requiring fi-om officers and men an amount of duty and 
«n exact obedience to which they had never before been ao- 
customed, he was not less particular in attending to their 
health, comfort, and pleasure. Their clothing, food, lodgings, 
and medicines, were objects of his thoughtful care, and he 
even contrived games for the amusement of the men when 08 
duty. 

Men treated justly, and commanded ably, never behave in 
any but one way, and that is gloriously welt. The troopr 
under command of Colonel Burr did so. They caught hia 
spirit, and seconded his endeavors with enthusiasm. During 
the first weeks of his command, there were several contests 
with gangs of horse-tbi«ves and other robbers, in whicM the 
troops fought with Burr's own intrepidity. Once, in that 
winter. Governor Tryon came out of New York with two 
thousand men for the purpose of driving off cattle, and of 
destroying certain salt-works in Westchester county, on th« 
shore of Long Island Sound. Burr received instant informft 
tion of this formidable movement, and sent word to Genera 
rntnam, who was then nearer the enemy than himself, that it 
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ne wonld keep them at bay for a few hours, ho would himsell 
fall upon their rear and give a good account of them. Burr 
set out immediately with all bis force, regular aud irregular, 
and iuar<;hed toward the Sound. On the way he received from 
General Putnau the informatton that Tryon had turned off 
toward Oonnecticut ; which induced Colonel Durr to change 
the direction of his mardi. A few hours later, be learned 
that this iufom;ation was erroneous, when he again altered 
hia course, and marched with such rapidity that he got within 
cannon-shot of Governor Tryon's rear before night. The 
British, now thoroughly frightened, made off with such celer- 
ity as to escape Burr's exhausted force, leaving all their cattle 
and plunder behind them, and a large number of stragglers. 

Soon afler this affair, the British ei'ected a block fort in the 
lower part of the county, which Colonel Burr resolved to 
destroy. This fort was in the enemy's country, within a few 
miles of a poat where some thousands of the Bnlish troops 
were quartered ; and it was therefore necessary to effect its 
destruction with little noise, and with great dispatch. Ao- 
cording to his custom. Colonel Burr began by personally and 
thoroughly inspecting the edifice, and the country adjacent; 
noting; accurately the distaiioes, and nieasiiiing with bis eye the 
height of the port-holes. Hand -grenades, rolla of port-lire, 
^nteena filled with inflammable materials, and short ladders, 
Were next provided ; and a number of men, volunteers, were 
caref'lly instructed in the use uf those agents of destruction. . 
Forty volunteers were to form the party of attack, twenty of 
whom carried the inflammables and the ladders. Early in the 
evening the eKpedition led camp, and reached a place one mile 
from the fort about two o'clock in the morning. Here ths 
party halted. Colonel Burr now disposed of his men so as to 
<ut off the escape of the garrison, and ordered Captain Black, 
with the party of volunteers, to advance silently and swiftly 
to the fort, disregarding the challenge of the ^ntinels, to 
Jace the ladders, uid throw into ench port^hole a mass of the 
oombustibles with a slow match attached. The plan succeeded 
^admiration. Before the garrison was awake, the fort wat 
in fire past extinguishing. Hand-grenades were then bfarowr 
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into the upper port-holes, which drove the troops below. 1b 
a very few miDutes they were glad enough to csuape from thu 
burning house and snriender. The fort was completely de- 
stroyed, and Colonol Burr reached camp soon after daybreak, 
with a long file of prisoners, and without the loss of a single 
man of hia own party. The success of this little enterprise, 
and its audacity, gave new dclAl to the name of the officer 
who planned it. 

Colonel Burr's night rides have been mentioned above, and 
an allusion made to the fact that on (mo nights of the wintei 
he was otherwise engaged. The story of his adventures on 
those nights he used to tell witli peculiar pleasure, and it is 
Hurprulng that no singular a narrative should not have been 
given to tlie public by some of the coilectore of revolutionary 
incidents. The tale strikingly esemplifies Burr's executive 
talent. 

Over the Hudson river, fifteen miles or more from Uie 
lihore, lived the accomplished and charminii Mrs. Prevosl. From 
his outpost on the Hudson, Colonel Burr could see the hilli« 
among which nestled the home of this beloved family, but be 
tween them rolled a nver, two miles wide, and infested witt 
the gnn-boats and sloops of the enemy, while beyond it 
stretched an expanse of country, held sometimes by one 
party, sometimes by the other, but either of whom would 
prevent or delay the progress of a soldier bound on an errand 
of love. The duties of Burr's command, too, were onerous 
and incessant. By day, he was an autocratic magistrate, hear 
ing complaints, deciding disputes, writing reports, inspecting 
troops, sending otf prisoners, purchasing supplies. We see 
nim sending up a number of prisonei-s handcuffed in couples 
and, as they start, the guard being greatly outnumbered by 
them, he sends a sergeant along the line to cut the strings ot 
'.heir breeclics, which obliged them to employ their other hand 
in holding up that important garment. Again, he writes to 
the general, " There are a number of women here of bad char- 
acter, who are oontinnally running to New York and back 
again ; if they were men, I should flog them without mercy.' 
Then, ho i& scouring the country, far and near, for shoes, foi 
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oioluMB, for wheat, far rum ; which last, he telle the general 
he can buy at White PlaioE at twenty dollars a gallon. By 
oight he was riding among his poets and sentinels, knowing 
well th;it only vigilance like his kept the guards from being 
anrprised ; as was safficiently proved when that vigilance wab 
Kitbdrawn. 

Yet Id spite of these difficulties, he contriveti twioe duiing 
ihe winter to viail, Paramua. In achieving these visits, he 
equaled Leander in dai'ing, and surpassed him so much in ic' 
genuityasto get over his Hellesi>ont with a dry over-coa^ 
and to go glowing, instead of dripping, into the arms of bi» 
Hero. Six of his trustiest troopers, men wliom he knew were 
devoted to him, he sent early in the evening to a place on the 
banica of the Hudson, nince and for ever made classic ground 
by the residence of Washington Irving. Under the lotty bank 
of the river, there he had caused an ample barge lo be moored, 
well furnished with blankets and buffalo skinH. Earlier by 
some hours than usual. Burr left bis quarters at White Plains, 
mounted on a small, switt horse, and galloped rapidly to the 
river side, visiting posts and sentries as he went. His perfect 
manner of procuring intelligence bad made him certain thd 
nothing requiring his presence would occur before morning 
yet he provided for every ]irobability and possibility of dan- 
ger, and for any unforeseen delay that might occur in his r» 
torn. At nine in the evening, bis faithful troopers at the hargft 
heard the clattering of hoofs, and in a moment their command- 
er stood in their midst, bridle in hand. Instantly, and with- 
out the interchange of a syllable, the girth was unloosened, 
ropes were adjusted about the body of the panting steed, ani, 
by the method well known to farriers, the animal was gently 
thrown and bound ; then lifted by main strength and plaued 
on the bed provided for him in the boat. Burr stepiwd 
aboard ; the men plied the muffied oars with a will ; and, 
within half an hour, the boat grazed the opposite shore. In 
the same silence, and with the same celerity, as before, the 
horse was hfled out, unbound, and got upon his feet. A little 
*abbing and walking up and down restored the animal to bin 
routed condition. The boat was drawn snugly up on th# 
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shore ; ihe men laid down in tlie bottom of it to §1eep ; while 
Burr mounted and rode rapidly away up the hill toward the 
home of hia heart. Before midnight, he was there. Two houre 
of bliss flew fast — how swiftly, lovers know. Then again 
to horse. About four in the morning, ho was with his faithful 
trew on the river's hank, when the poor nag was astonished 
unce more iu the manner just described, and the party re< 
crossed the river. Arrived on the other side, Colonel Burr 
mounted, rode over to camp, whidh was seven miles from the 
river, challenging sentinels, visiting posts, and comporting him 
so exactly in his usual manner, that not the slightest suspicion 
arose of the singular way in which he had passed the night. A 
little before daylight, quite in his accustomed style, he gave np 
his horse and threw himself upon his couch. Except the two or 
three individuals to whom the secret was necessarily confided, 
not a man even of those who had aided him, knew the object 
of that night eicuraon. Twice, aa before stated, he viuted 
Mrs. PrevoBt in the same manner, and with equal success, 
while he commanded the lines of Westchester. 

But no constitution could long bear such exhausting efforts, 
and Burr's was seriously impaired when he began them. Aa 
the spring drew on, the attacks of his disease became more fre- 
quent, and he was compelled to the conclusion that only a very 
long period of repose could render him tit for the duties of 
a oamp^gn. On the 10th of March, 1779, he wrote to Gen 
eral Washington resigning his commission, giving as the rea- 
son, bis phyucal inability to perform the duties of his com- 
mand. General Washington, in accepting his resignation, 
observed that " he not only regretted the loss of a good 
otBcer, but the cause which made his rcBJgnaiion necessary." 
And so, after four years of active service. Colonel Burr ceased 
o belong to the army. 

What oocnrred in Westchester after his retirement show» 
ti. a striking light the value of his services there. Samuel 
Young, who lived in the county during the war, and was one 
of Burr's troop of irregular horse, and after the peace held the 
office of surrogate, writes with more minuteness on this noint 
Jion any otlier of Burr's fellow-soldiers. He says that during 
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the period of Burr's command, only two attempts were made 
by the enemy to surprise our guards, in botb of which they 
were defeated ;- but afler he left, CoJonel Thompaou, " a man 
of approved bravery," succeeded, and, in open day, the enemy 
Barprised him at head-quartei'e, took him prisoner, killed or 
captured all his men, except about thirty, who ran away 
Soon alter, Mr. Young's father's house was burned by a party 
of the enemy ; and, ere long, the American Hnea were moved 
twenty miles beyond those which Burr had so compU'tely de- 
fended. And even there the posts were not safe from siir- 
prise. The next year Colonel Green, who then commanded in 
the lines, and had his head-quartei-s near the Crolon river, 
was attacked and killed, together with his second in oom- 
mand, and a large number of officers and men. 

Mr. Young concludes a long narrative of Colonel Burr's 
achievements in Westchester county, in the following words ; 
" Having perused what I have written, it does not appear to 
me that I have conveyed any adequate idea of Burr's military 
character. It may be aided a little by reviewing the effects 
he produced. The troops of which he took command were, 
U the time he took the command, undi.sciplincd, negligent, 
and discontented. Desertions were frequent. In a few days 
these very men were transformed into brave and honest de- 
fenders ; orderly, contented, and cheerful; confident in their 
own coarage, and loving to adoration their commander, whom 
every man considered as his personal friend. It was thought 
a severe punishment, as well as disgrace, to be sent up to the 
camp, where they had nothing to do but to lounge and eat 
their rations. During the whole of this command there was 
not a single desertion, not a single death by sickness, not 
one made prisoner by the enemy ; for Burr had taught ua 
that a soldier with arms in his hands ought never, under any 
circumstances, to surrender ; no matter if he was opposed to 
thouBaods, it waa his duty tf fight. After the first ten days 
there waa not a single instance of robbery. The whole coun- 
ry under his command enjoy3d security. The inhabitants, 
to ezpresa their gratitude, frequently brought presents of such 
)r1ioles as the country afforded ; but Colonel Burr woold ao 
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cept no present. He fixed reaaonable prioee, and paid in cash 
for every thing that was received, and sometimes, I know, that 
these payments were made with his own money. Whether 
these advances were reptud, I know not. Colonel Simcoe, one 
of the most daring and active partisans in the British army, 
was, with Colonels Emerick and Dolancey, opposed to Burr on 
he lines, yet they were completely held in check. But per- 
haps the highest eulogy on Colonel Burr is, that no man could 
be found capable of executing his plans, though the example 
was before them. When Burr left the lines a sadness over- 
spread the country, and the most gloomy forebodings were too 
BOon fulfilled." 

Richard Piatt, who was adjutant-general to General McDou- 
gal at the time, speaks of Colonel Burr's conduct in similar 
terms. The officers, the soldiers, and the inhabitants, he says, 
though all unknown to Colonel Burr before, " were inspired 
with confidence by a system of consummate skill, astonishing 
vigilance, and extreme activity, which, in like manner, mad< 
such an impression on the enemy, that after an nnsuccessfu' 
attack on one of his advanced posts, he never made any othei 
attack on our lines during the winter. His humanity, and 
constant regard to the security of the properly and persons ot 
the inhabitants from injury and insult, were not less conspicu- 
ous than bis military skill. No man was insulted or disturbed. 
The health of the troops was perfect. Not a desertion during 
the whole period of his command, nor a man made prisoner, 
although the colonel was constantly making prisoners^ A 
country, which for three years before had been a scene of rob- 
bery, cruelty, and murder, became at once the abode of secu 
rity and peace. Though his pnwers were despotic, they were 
exercised only for the jjeace, the security, and the protection 
of the surrounding country and its inhabitants." 

Colonel Burr had not yet done with war. In June, when 
a large force of British troops seemed to thre.iten West Pomt 
Colonel Burr was at Newbnrg, a guest of General McDon 
gal, who was in great alarm because of his repeated failures to 
%el word to General Washington of the movements of the en 
The English general had stationed troops and Tories ic 
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^e pnasfis of tbe mountaios, wlio captured or killed the uiea- 
KDgers. In tbese circuni stances, General McDougal, who 
irell knew Burr's ability, requested htm, as a personal tavor, 
to undertake the mission. Colonel Burr, sick aa he wa8, and 
dangerous as was tlie errand, consented, aod succeeded. He 
carried no wintlen dispatch, but gave General Washington a 
verbal account of the critical position of affairs, which induced 
him to inarch forthwith toward the Biglilanda, 

In making the journey across Orange county, he had a 
ludicrous contest with a mule, which he was fond of describ- 
ing for the ainueement of children ever after. The country 
had been swept of its hoi-ses, and arriving at the Townsend 
iron works with his horse completely worn oat, he could pro- 
onre no substitute but a half-broken mule called "Independ* 
eoce," notorious for its obstinate and vicious disposilion. There 
was no choice but to attempt this animal ; and, accordingly, 
Burr, in the presence of a number of the country people, 
mounted, and urged him onward. The mule was true to Ma 
name, and would not move. The rider whipped and spurred, 
the by-standcrs pulled and shouted, the mute kicked and 
reared. After a minute or two of these proceedings, the in- 
'iriated beast bolted from the crowd, and ran up a steep 
bank, and reached the top before hia rider could stop him. 
On arriving there. Burr managed to turn him round, and was 
trying every argument to induce him to descend, when the 
mule appeared suddenly to conceive an idea. Alwul half way 
down the hiU there was a platform, with a large opening in it, 
through which charcoal was accustomed to be " shot," a pro- 
digious heap of which bad accumulated below on the side of 
the hill. The mule, with malice in his mind, made for this 
iperture, and leaped through it upon the coal. But the rider 
I'Bs not to he thrown so easily ; and down the mount^n of 
charcoal, the mule and the man slowly slid together, amid 
clouds of dust, and the laughter of the crowd. When they 
reached the bottom, the animal showed signs of being more 
Iraotable, and, after Leinj^ led a mile or two, wt'ut perfectly 
well ; and was ever after a tolerably behaved mule. 

Thii io tmey cost him dear. He went immediately aft«r to 
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Connecticut, where, at Xew Haven, he was conipoUed to take 
lo his bed, aud upend aome days in complete quiet. White 
still extceiuely debilitated, he heard of the landiitg of two 
thouHand of the enemy's troops, one thousand at East Haven, 
and tbe others at West Haven. Governor Tryon, Burr's old 
acquaintance, commanded the force which landed at East 
Haven, where he distinguished himself, in his usual style, by 
setting the town on fire and allowing his men to commit dis- 
graceful excesses. The people of New Haven were in dread- 
ful alarm. The women and children were hurried from the 
town. The roads leading to the country were crowded with 
fugitives and vehicles, hastily loaded with household goods. 
Hearing that the enemy were actually approaching, Colonel 
Burr rose from lus bed, dressed himself, and proceeded to a 
part of the town where he was informed the militia of the 
place had assembled. Finding them panic-stricken and about 
to fly, he addressed them, and offered to lead them against 
the enemy ; but terror possessed their souls, and in a few 
minutes the whole body melted away and vanished from the 
Boene, He was then told that the students of Yale College 
had organized themselves into military companies, and were 
now drawn up on the College green. He galloped to the spot, 
and reining up his horse in front of the youthful corps, he told 
them who he was, nrgcd them to set an example, to maroh 
out against the ruthless foe, and defend the rights of which 
they would soon become the inheritors, or the loss of which it 
would soon be theirs to deplore. The exploits of Aaron Burr 
were familiar at least to every young man in New England; 
and when, at the oonclusion of hia speech. Colonel Burr asked 
them to receive him as their leader, and, under his command, 
attack the enemy, there was no hesitation or faltering among 
tliem. They marched into the town, where they were joined 
by a small body of militia, and then advanced boldly toward 
the enemy. On coming near them, some shots were ex- 
changed, and Governor Tryon, not knowing liuw great a force 
might be opposed to him, halted, and then fell back a little to 
wait for Ins artillery. Colonel Burr thus kept him from ad- 
vancing f->r three or ibur priceless hours, during whi-]h all tht 
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Fomen and ciiildren, ihe Bitk, and Immense quantities of vala- 
aWe property were removed to pla^^es of safety. When, at 
length, Tryon, with ail hia force, began again to move toward 
the town, Burr led off bia regiment of boys in excellent order. 
The old soldier delighted to tell this little story. lie was a 
Inver of young life, and proud of the confidence which the 
young ever reposed in him. Nothing in his military career./ 
gave him such pleasure to look back upon as this compara- 
tively trivial incident. 

The excitement of this adventure sustained hitu while it 
lasted, but he dismounted from his horse only to go again to 
his bed. During the succeeding autumn and winter he did 
little but take care of his shattered constitution, and form 
plans for the prosecution of his legal studies. 

In the summer of 1780 he was in New Jersey once more, 
and making such frequent visits to the house of Mrs. Provost, 
as to excite a general belief among his friends that he w:ta 
paying his court to the sister of that lady, Miss De Vismo. 
Colonel Troup, as we read in one of his letters, lella Burr in 
June of this year, that the Miss Livingstons had inquired 
about him In a very friendly manner, and since he had been 
with them, he had had an opportunity of removing the sus- 
pidon they had of his courting Miss Yisme. "They believe 
nothing of it now," adds Colonel Troup, " and attribute your 
visits to ParamuH to motives of friendship for Mrs. Prevost 
and the family. Wherever I am, and can with propriety, you 
may be sure I shall represent this matter in its true light," 
From this it would appear that Colonel Burr had not yet con- 
fided his real object to his friends, of whom Colonel Troup 
was then one of the most intimate; and remained such, 
through all vicissitudes, for nearly seventy years. 

In September, it was Colonel Burr's fortune to witness at 
the house of Mrs. Prevoat a memorable scene. 

The news of Arnold's treason was flying in awful whispers 
over the country. Soon after the first shock of ihe discovery, 
tame touching descriptions of Mrs, Arnold's grief at her bus- 
band'B crime, of which, it was universally believed, she had 
been igoorant np to the moment of his flight from West 
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Point. The hiatorio reader is familiar with Haniilton's bigb 
Sown narrative of the scene which transpired under hin owr 
eyes. 

" Arnold, a moment befnre setting out," wrote Hamilton to 
Colonel Laurens, " went into Mrs. Arnold's apartment, and 
informed her that some transactions had jual come to light 
which must for ever banish him from his country. Slie fell 
into a swoon at this declaration ; and he left her in it to con- 
sult his own safety, till the servants, alarmed at her cries, 
came to her relief She remained fi'antic all day ; accusing 
every one who approached her with an intention to murder 
her child (an infatit in her arms) ; and exhibiting every other 
mark of the most genuine and agonizing distress. Exhausted 
by the fatigue and tumult of her spirits, her frenzy subsided 
toward evening, and she sank into all the sadness of affliction. 
It was impossible not to have been touched with her situation. 
Every thing affecting in female tears, or in the misfortunes of 
beauty ; every thing pathetic in the wounded tenderness of a 
wife, or in the apprehensive fondness of a mother ; and, till I 
have reason to change the opinion, every thing amiable in the 
sufferings of innocence ; conspired to make her an object of 
sympathy to all who were present. She experienced the most 
delicate attention, and every friendly office, till her departarc 
for Philadelphia." 

This was the romantic falsehood of the affair. It was fitted 
to deceive the good-hearted Hamilton, who was then himself 
a lover, and therefore full of tenderness for all women ; and 
the story was one which a young gentleman of a rhetorical 
turn, and who indeed owed his advancement to " the flowers 
of his pen," would delight to tell. It fell to Burr's lot to be- 
come acquainted with the repulsive trnth. He was sitting one 
evening with Mrs. Prevosl, when the approach of a party of 
horse was heard, and soon after, a lady vailed, and attired in 
a riding-habit, burst into the room, and hurrying toward Mrs. 
Prevost, was on the point of addressing her. Seeing a gen- 
tleman present whom. In the dim light of the apartment, she 
liid not recognize, she paused, and asked in an anxious tone, 



" Am I safe ? Is thia gentleman a friend ? 
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" Ob, yes," was Mrs. Prevosl's reply, *' he is my most pnrUe- 

nkr frieud. Colonel Burr." 
"Thank God !" exclaimed Mrs. Arnold, for she it was; 

Tse been playing the hypocrite, and I'm tired of it." 

She then gave an account of the way she had deceived 
General Washington, Colonel Hamilton, and the other Amer- 

can officers, who, she said, believed her innocent of the trea- 
«on, and had given her an escort of horse from West Point. 
She made no scmple of confessing the part she had borne in 
the negotiations with the British general, and declared it was 
she who had indnced her husband to do what he had done. 
She passed the night at Paramus, taking care to resume her 
acting of the outraged and frantic woman, whenever strangers 
were present. Colonel Burr's relations with the Shippen ; 
bmily, of which Mrs. Arnold was a member, had been of the 
most intimate character from childhood. They had been his 
father's friends ; and the orphan boy had been taken from his 
mother's grave to their home in Philadelphia. He stood 
toward this fascinating, false-hearted woman almost, in the 
light of a younger brother, and he kept her secret until she 
was past being harmed by the telling of it. 

With this scene the history of Colonel Burr's military 
career may fitly close, He had borne well his part in the 
revolutionary struggle. That combination of qualities and de- 
fects which fits a man to be a successful military commander, 
be possessed in a more remarkable degree, perhaps, than any 
other American who has won distinction in war. If be had 
been as much in the eye of Napoleon as he was in Washing- 
ton's, the emperor would have made a marshal of him, and he 
would have shared with Napoleon his splendid immortality. 
Bat for that, as for so much else, Aaron Burr had the misfor. 
tane to be born on the wrong continent. 

During the four years of his connection with the army, hit 
fortone was greatly impaired. Every officer who had any 
thing to lose, sulTered in his cir cum stances iti the Revolution, 
and Burr moie than most He had the popular and fatal 
vice of improvidencet At the age when Washington was 
■ tmins three guineas a day in the woods, glad of the oppor 
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Innity to do bo, snd rather prorul of the fact than otherwwe 
y Burr was spending, with inconsiderate generosity, the capital 
of bis patrimony. With amazing talents for gaining money 
he bad an equally wonderful facility for getting rid of it. It 
slipped through his fiiigeis; it ran out of his pocket; it would 
not stay with liim. To see a fellow-soldier in distress, and to 
empty hia purse for his relief, were simultaneous actions with 
him. 

Nor did he spare expense in forwarding any scheme of his 
own, whether of pleasure or advantage. From his corre- 
spondence at this time, it is plain that he was a frequent 
lender of money to embarrassed friends. Colonel Troup tells 
him on one occasion that he had received from Mr. Edwards 
a thousand pounds of Burr's money, a part of which, says 
Troup, I shall take the liberty of borrowing, and send the 
rest to the owner. Ogden, as we have seen, sells Bun's horse, 
%nd wi'itea to him that he can not send him the proceeds, for 
the excelleot reason that be baa spent them. These are fiur 
examples of Burr's looaenesa in affairs pecuniary. Il is a 
pleasant way enough while the money lasts ; but it never doe* 
last. No fortune can stand the drain of an unoalculating im- 
providence. And a worse feature of the case is, that a man 
who is careless of meum is in frightful danger of losing some 
portion of his regard for luum, also. " T/ie iporth and dignittj 
of gold," was one of the regenerating phrases with which 
Goethe set right his age. The strong, slow characters that 
support the social fabric, know its truth by an instinct which 
they too often want who adorn, and cheer, who move and ad- 
vance the race. 

Generous we may truly call Colonel Burr. But there is a 
nobler generosity than that exercised by him ; it is allied with 
frugality, and becomes possible through frugality. Burr waa, 
at all periods of his life, extremely liable to be imposed upon. 
- His fuelinga were easily moved ; his acuteness utterly fiuled 
him the moment his tenderness was awakened ; and he gav«< 
freely of what he never really felt the value to relieve dia 
tresses which he could not witness without pain. 

Another tendency of his nature was strengthened by tfav 
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vrar. It is the soldier's art to instantly adapt means to ends ; 
it is his daty, by all means, to gain his ends. His object, the 
destruction of the enemy, is simple, obvious, unmistakable ; 
and, in compassing it, he not merely may^ but mustj be deaf 
to the cry of anguish. He is not merely released from the 
moral restraints of peace, but he is obliged to trample them 
under foot. He destroys without compunction ; he kills with- 
out compasdon. ffis mind is fixed upon his otject; he bums 
merely to succeed. Victory alone, victory always, is accepted 
as proof of his ability. But in peace it is not always glorious 
to succeed ; for then we estimate success chiefly by the means 
used to attain it. 

Aaron Burr, like his father before him, was a man who had 
by nature a marvelous &culty of bringing things to pass. He 
saw his oHfject with eagle clearness and he had a wonderful 
mtuitive sense of the means, and all the means, and, particu- 
krly, the readiest means, by which that object could be 
reached. This faculty will be abundantly exemplified by-and- 
by. It is alluded to here, merely for the purpose of suggest- 
mg that four years of a soldier's life may have had the two- 
fold eflfect, first, of intensifying his perception of objects to be 
gained, and, secondly, of diminishing his scrupulousneM with 
regard to the use of means. 




Nkxt to war, the law had been, fiom an early period in 
the history of the oolonies, the favorite profeasiou with their 
young men of spirit. John Adams, in 1756, when he bad 
just begun his legal studies, writes to & friend in justitication 
of the clioice he had made of a profession. One of his reaaonit 
was, that "the students in the law are very numcrouB, and 
Bome of them youths of whiuh no country, no age, wouli] 
need to be asliamed. And if," he adds, " I can gain the honor 
of treading in the rear, and silently admiting the noble air 
and gallant aohievemeuta of the foremost rank, I shall think 
myself worthy of a louder triumph than If I had headed the 
whole array of orthodoK ministers." After the termination of 
the old French war, the law began to be a lucrative profes- 
sion also. Joseph Reed, of Philadelphia, writing in 1787, 
when he had been but two years at the bar, mentioned 
that his professional income was a thousand ponnds a year. 
He was, no doubt, unnaually fortunate. But, at that time, 
there were not many occupations carried on in the colonies, in 
the exercise of which, a young man of two years' standing, 
could have earned so much. 

The legal system, was, of course, in all respects, that of the 
mother country. The wig and gown were worn by lawyers 
and judges ; and much is implied in that trivial circumstance 
Young men of fortune thought their studies incomplete until 
they had resided two years at one of the Inns of Court 
in London. In the Temple Church may still be seen, ot 
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might, a few jcare ago, 8om« tablets erected to the memory 
of Amciicau atuaents who died while puraning their stiidiea 
in London before the Revolution. If Aaron Burr had come 
upon the stage of action a few years earlier, it la likely enough) 
that, with his pecuninry means, he would have sought, by such 
a readetice abroad, to have hastened his asoent to the highest 
walks of the profestiion at home. For it was a great thing, 
and an honorable, in those days, even to liAve -eeen the coun- 
try whioh the colonists were proud to call their own. 

For eighteen months after leaving the army, ColoBel Burr 
vras aa invalid, and he did little but visit his friends, read 
Frenoh, write letters, and wait upon Mrs. Prevost. In the 
■atumn of 1780, his health having greatly improved, he be- 
gan to sttidy law in earnest, under Judge Patterson, of Xew 
Jersey. Judge Patterson was a thorough lawyer, and deured 
to make his pupils such, by grounding them well is the prin- 
ciples of the law, and not till afterward instructing them in 
the practice. Burr desired to reverse this order, uid acquire 
the practice first. There were reasons why he wished to 
hurry into the practice of his profession ; he was in love ; his 
purse needed replenishing, or would soon need it ; and it was 
certain, that if the independence of the colonies were secured, 
of which there seemed little doubt, Whig lawyers would mo- 
QOpoIiise the business of the profession, and the offices to whioh 
the profession I esids. With the intention of attempting a short 
cut to the bai', he tefl the office of the methodical Patterson 
in th* spring of ITBl, and went to reside at llaverstraw, in 
New York, with Thomas Smith, a city practitioner of note, 
DDt now suspended from buainess by the war. Mr. Smith had 
1 good library, and plenty of leisure. With him Burr made a 
peculiar and characteristic arrangement. For a certain sum, 
the lawyer agreed to devote a specified time to his pupil every 
day, and to answer any questions he might propose. Bun 
DOW read law, literally, day and night, sometimes spending 
:wenty hours at his books out of the twenty-four; taking 
notes as he read , reserving doubtful points to be elucidated 
by his instructor, and endeavoring, in all ways, to acquire the 
liimiliar use of the weapons with which lawyers war with one 
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another and with Justine. To became esepert., not profonnj 
was the object of hia immediate exertions. Of BQoh studca 
it may be obaerred, that having become proficient in the pra 
iice, they are never drawn to meditate deeply upon l" 
theory of their profession. 

Hia letters, duiing the year, show that his favorite aiithort 
hen were Chesterfield, Voltaire, and Rousseaa. There was 
mnch studying of French in Burr's circle. The family of Mrs 
Prevoet was of Swiss origin, and French had been their na- 
tive language. The " Hermitage," the family seat of the De 
Visme's, where Mrs. Prevost now resided, had a considerable 
library of French books, which nourished Burr's French tastes, 
and introduced to his notice several authors of whom he had 
been ignorant. In his letters to Mrs. Prevost, his favorite 
authors were frequently the theme of remark ; to which she, 
as otleu, gracefully replies. She says on one occasion, that 
his favorable opinion of Voltaire pleased her, because it showed 
that he had a mind of his own. " Tbe English," said she, 
"from national jealousy and envy to the French, detract 
him ; but, without being his disciple, we may do justice to his 
merit, and admire Iiim as a judicious and ingenious author." 
In another letter, she extols religion, and declares that " worlds 
should not purchase the tittle she possessed." To something 
Burr had said about Chesterfield, she replied, that the indulg- 
ence which he applauded in that author was the only part of 
his writings she thought reprehensible, but that only when all 
the world turn envoys, will Chesterfield be their proper guide. 
In one letter, she tells him, that their being the subject of 
much inquiry, conjecture, and calumny was no more than they 
3ught to expect ; " My attention to you," she adds, " was 
even pointed enough to attract the observation of all who 
visited the house ; but your esteem more than compensated 
for the worst they could say," 

Burr's reply to this letter is characteristic He tells hei 
that the calumniator shall one day repent his insolence and in 
the mean time, they must be more cautious in preserving ap- 
pearances. " Suaviter in modo,/ortiter in re, is a maxim," ht 
■ays, " whioh would bear eheett of comment and dayg qf r» 
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flection." They must not mind these trifles. "That mind," be 
■ddii, "is truly jrreat which can bear with equanimity the 
trifling and unavoidable vexations of life, and he affected only 
by those events which determine our substantial bliss. Every 
period, and every aituation has a poi'tion of those tTifling 
crosses ; and those who expect to avoid them all, or conquei 
them all, must be wretehed without res[)ile." This train of 
remark was habitual with Colonel Burr all his days. To pre- 
sent a panoply of steel to the minor shads of misfortune, to be 
quick to discern the event of real importance, to be neither 
elated nor depressed by whatever might occur, to bound 
lightly up after the farthest fall, to acquire every kind of de- 
gree of self control, were what he chiefly enjoined upon his 
children, his pupils, and hia protegees. Self-control, Burr 
would say, was the means of sell-indulgence, and the con- 
dition ofoonlrDUing others. 

Alter reading law for six months at Haverstraw, he thought 
himself competent to practice ; an opinion to which an event 
of the time probably contributed. In November of this year, 
the legislature of New York passed an act di.iqualitying all 
the Tory lawyers from practicing in the courts of that State, 
Burr no sooner heard of this than he resolved to make an 
eflbrt to realize part of its beneflts himself, and, a few days 
&fter, he was in Albany for the purpose of applying for ad- 
mission to the bar. But difficulties arose. The rnle of the 
uourt was, that candidates must have spent three years in the 
nady of the law before admission, and Colonel Burr conid 
scarcely pretend to more than one year's study. Nor could 
he find a lawyer in the State willing to make a motion for th 
oonrt to set aside the rule. In these circumstances, the can 
didate undertook the management of the case himself, Har 
bg first conciliated the good will of the judge in private, and 
made him acquainted with the grounds of his application, he ap- 
peared in court at the proper time, made the requisite motion, 
and gave the reasons why be thought it should be granted. 
He said that he had begun his studies before the Revolution, 
uid sboold long since have been entitled to admission to the 
Mr, bnt for the sorvioo he bad rendered as a soldier. " N'l 
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rule," h« observed, "uould be intended to injure one whose only 
misfortune is having saoriticed his time, his constitution, nnJ 
his fortune to his country." The court decided that the rule 
with regard to the period of stndy might, for the reasons 
given, be dispensed with, provided the candidnte conld show 
that he possessed the requisite knowledge. The examining 
oounsel, as may be imagined, gave him no indulgence. They 
wished his failure. Butafler an examination, prolonged, cnli- 
oal, and severe, which he passed triumphantly, he was licensed 
as an attorney. This event occurred on the 19tli of January, 
1782. On the 17th of April foUowmg, he was admitted a« 
counselor. He was then twenty-six years of age. 

He took an office in Albany, began the praclioe of the law, 
and seems almost immediately to have been immersed in busi- 
ness. He had acquired celebrity in the State as a soldier, and 
no man of his years had a wider circle of acquaintance among 
the claM who indulge in profitable suits at law. The old Tory 
lawyers, who had enjoyed all the best business, before the 
Revolution, were now thrown out of the ranks of the profea- 
sion by an act of the legislature, and Whig lawyers of any 
standing or promise were, at the moment, extremely few. 
Burr's engaging manner, distinguished origin, indefatigable 
devotion to business, and honorable feme, would, in any ciroum- 
stancee, have rendered his advancement in the profession cer- 
tain and rapid. But in the actual state of tilings, they obtfdued 
tor him h) a very few months as pi'ofitable a business as was 
enjoyed by any lawyer in the State, Before he had been in 
practice three months, he felt so sure of his position and so 
satisfied with his prospects, that there seemed no longer any 
necessity for delaying his marriage. 

That Colonel Burr, the most rising young man in the Stat« 
nf New York, handsome, fiiseinating, well-born, and famous, 
whose addresses few maidens in the country wonld have been 
inclined to repulse, should have chosen to marry a widow ten 
years older than himselti with two rollicking boys (one of 
them eleven years old), with precarious health, and no greal 
estate, was a circumstatice which seems to have been incom 
prehensible to his friends at the time, as it has since proved t 
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poxile to ibe wrHerB of biographical goasip. Upon the tboory 
that Burr uas the artful devil be has been Bud to be, all 
whose ends and aims were hia own advancement, no man can 
expl^n such a iii»rnBge. Before the Revolution be bad re- 
ttued, point-blank, to address a young lady of fortune, whom 
bis uncle, Thaddeus Bair, incessantly urged upon his atten- 
IJon. During the Revolution he was on terms of intimacy 
with all the great families of the State — the Clintons, the Liv- 
ingstons, the Sohuylers, the Van Rensselaers, and the rest; 
alliance with either of whom g:ive a young man of only aver 
age abilities, immense advantages in a Slate which was, to a 
nognlar extent, under the domintou of great families. But no 
considerations of this kind could break the sp'ell which drew 
him, with mysteiioua |>ower, to the cottage at remote and 
rural Para m us. 

The lady was not beautiful. Beades l)emg past her prime, 
she was slightly disfigured by a scar on her forehead. It was 
the graceful and winning manners of Mrs. Provost that first 
capUvated the mind of Colonel Burr. She waa, indeed, in all 
respects, an estimable lady, affectionate, accomplished, weU- 
versed in literature, and as much given to the practice as 
averse to the profession of piety. But it was in her charaeter 
of z.LaY and woman of the world that she proved so irresisl- 
ably pleasing to him on their first acquaiiitance. He used, in 
after years, to say, that in style and manners, she was without 
a peer among all the women he had known, and that it' his 
own manners were in any respects superior to those of men in 
general, it was owing to the insensible influence of hers, The 
reader may, perhaps, have observed that young men of spirit 
and intelligence, who have been brought up in the severe, un 
g;ra(UOUS way of the Btrictor Puritans, are sometimes too keenly 
■usceptible of the charm of manner, and are apt to attach to it 
an excessive importance. 

But a more lasting oharm of tliis lady was her cultivated 
mbd. Burr was a lover of books, a lover of pictures, a lover 
of every thing which distinguishes man from the Puritan ; and 
it was rare, indeed, in those days, to find a Indy in America 
Irbo bad the kind of culture which sympathizes with suoh 
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laattis. In Europe, nomen were only beginning to emerge 
from tbe gross ignorance which was thought to be their proper 
condition ; and in America, if they were not ignorant, few 
bad the knowledge interesting to a man like Burr, Among 
Ilia own female relatives there was penetrating and brilliant in- 

ellect enough ; but how perverted, how repressed ! Some of 
the moat renowned ladies of the time, with a thousand virtues, 
Bcareely ever looked into a book. Mrs. Putnam was mighty 
at the spinning-wheel ; Mrs. Washington (aa we lately learn 
from Mrs. Kirkland's pleasant pages) was a devotee of the 
knitting-needle ; and the wife of another famous general was 
not a little proud of her patchwork quilts, Burr had met few 
ladies, in bis earlier life, who, like Mrs. Prevoat, were familiar 
with the most recent expressions of European intellect, who 
could talk intelligently with him about Yolt^re, Rousseau, 
and Chesterfield, and could appreciate those authors with- 
out heuoniing their disciples. It was not mere compliment, 
when Burr told Mrs. Prevoat that it was from knowing her 
that he had first learned to believe in the understanding of 

The two sons of Mrs. Prevoat, so far from being regarded 
by Colonel Burr as an obstacle to his mariiage, were really 
an inducement to it. He inherited his father's passion for 
training the young. He was not merely fond of children, but 
took the liveliest possible interest in their education. There 
was no period in all his long life when he had not a protege 
under trying. His system of education was, indeed, with 
all its merits, and with all the pains he bestowed in applying 
\l,/atailT/ defective ; as was his own system of life. But thai 
he look a most real and ardent interest and delight in the de- 
velopment of tbe youthful character, and spared no pains in 
promotmg what he thought to be the right education of his 
proteges, there can be no doubt whatever. With a Saxon 
'al character, Aaron Burr might have been a schoolmaster 
unheard-of excellence — such as the world waits for 
Nothing, indeed, was more natural to hmi than tbe tone of 
the instrnctor. Some mouths before he was married he uos 
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dudes one of his letters lo Mrs. Prevoflt in language which 
illnstrstes what I mean : 

" Ton wrote me too muoh by Dom. I hope it was not from 
A fear that I should be dissatisfied with less. It is, I confess, 
Blher singular to find fault with the quantity, when matter 
nd manner are so delightfiil. Ton must, however, deal lesa 
n sentiments, and more in ideas. Indeed, in the letter in an- 
swer to my last, you will need to be paiticularly attentive to 
this injunction. I think conslanlly of the approaching change 
in our affiurs, and what it demands. Do not let us, like chil- 
dren, be so taken with the prospect as to lose sight of the 
means. Remember to write me tacts and ideas, and don't 
torment me with compliments, or yourself with sentiments to 
which I am already no stranger. Write but little, and very 
little 8t once." 

In another letter he reuommenda her to buy one of the new 
Franklin stoves, and suggests the room in which it should be 
placed, Afler enlarging, in a style not common in love let 
ters, upon the various good qualities of the stoves, and tell- 
ing her that, as her little boy would be certain to burn him- 
self at least once with it, it might be best to teach him the 
danger by slightly burning him, he oonctudes as follows : 

" I confess I have still some transient distrusts that you Bet 
too little value on your own life and comfort. Remember, it 
is not yours alone ; but your tetters shall convince me. I 
wuve the subject. I am not certain I shall be regularly punc- 
tual in writing yon in this manner every day when I get at 
buffinesa ; but I shall, if possible, devote one quarter of an 
hour a day to yoit. In return, I demand one half of an hour 
every day from you ; more I forbid, unless on special ooca,sions. 
This half hour is to be mine, to be invariably at the same 
time, and, for that purpose, fixed at an hour least liable to 
interruption, and as you shall find moat convenient. Mine 
lan not be so regular, as I only indulge myself in it when I 
ua fatigued with business. The children will have each their 
iheet, and, at the given hour, write, if but a single word. 
Burr, at this half hour, is to be a kind of watchword." 
While Burr was preparing for his ex'uuii>ation, his alava 
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C&rlos was going very frequently between Paramua and AV 
bany, bearing lettei-s and gifts. His letters were mostly in 
tiie dedaive, coiaiuanding manner of the ezlracta just given, 
though auffioiently tender and considerate, A uotorious (» 
lumniator has recently, in a work of great pretenwons, insin- 
uated that Colonel Burr, during tfaia winter in Albany, lived 
on terms of scandalous intimacy with his landlady. The state- 
ment is &lse. Soon after Ilia arrival in Albany, Burr was 
called upon by Mr. Van Rensselaer, the head of the distin* 
guished family of that name. The two young men soon be- 
came intimate. Van Rensselaer was disaatisfied with Burr's 
lodgings, and in a spirit of friendliness and hospitality offered 
to find him better. Burr soon wrote to Mrs, Prevost that 
Van Rensselaer had succeeded perfectly to his wish. " I am 
with two maiden aunts of hia," he aaid, " obliging and (in- 
credible!) good-natured, the very paragona of neatneas. Xot 
an ailicle of furniture, even to a tea-kettle, that would soil a 
mnslia handkerchief. I have two upper rooms." In these 
apartments it was that he daily wrote such words as the fol- 
lowing to a lady with whom be was anticipating a speedy 
marriage : " Though I write very little, it is still half my 
business; for whenever I find myself either at a loss what to 
do, or any how diacompoaed or dull, I fly to theae sheets, 
and even if I do not write, I ponder upon it, and in this 
way sacrifice many hours without reflecting that time passes 
away." 

On the 2d of July, 1782, by the Rev. David Bogart, of the 
Reformed Dutch church, Aaron Burr and Theodoaia Prevoat 
were married. They were forthwith established in an ample 
residence at Albany, where Colonel Burr relieved the monot- 
ony of business by assisting in the education of the twQ boys. 
One of the first uses he made of hia new dignity of house- 
holder was to give a temporary home to a friend who was in 
love, and bad a project of marriage which it was necessary 
for some reason to conceal. That friend was the well-known 
Major Popham, who was married at Colonel Burr's house, and 
who, fifly-four years after, held the pall which covered Barr% 
rA-wns as thej were borne to the grave. 
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CarloB mails no more Lurried journeys to Paratuaa. The 
tLarm of the '* Hermitage" had departed &om it. It may in- 
terest some readers to learc that traditious of the old house, 
and of the family who ioheiited it, still exist in the vicinity, 
^me of the walls of the house are standing, and serve as part 
of a modern structure. Some relics of its elegant contents, a 
picture, among other things, adorn a neighboring tavern. 
Stories of the grand company that used to assemble at the 
Hermitage are vaguely told by the older inhabitants ; and 
descendants of Mrs. Frevost reside a few miles from the old 
estate, in an elegant abode, which contains interesting memo- 
rials of the oldna time. 

At Albany, in the first year of his marriage, was born Col- 
onel Bnrr's only legitimate child, a daughter, whom he named 
Theodosia. She had a joyful welcome into the world, the 
beautiful child who wa^ to have so terrible an exit from it. 
A father, ever fond, if not ever wise, received to his arms the 
infant who was to be to him so much more than a daughter, 
when her indomitable fidehty was all that linked him to the 
family of man. 

Colonel Burr praclioed law in Albany for more than eightr 
een months, with the greatest success possible in the ciroum- 
■tanoes of the time. As soon as peace was declared, he made 
arrangemenla for removing to New York. A house was hired 
for him in Maiden Lane, at two hundred pounds a year, the 
" rent to commence when tbe troojis leave the city." That 
event, ag New Yorkers are still annually reminded by parades 
and festivities, occurred on the 26th of November, 1T83 ; soon 
ftfler which date Colonel Burr removed his &mily to the city 
ud began his career as a New York lawyer. 

The preparatory period of Colonel Burr's life was now com 
pletely past. As a finished man and practiced lawyer he on- 
ers upon the new scene to contend with his eqnals for tlis 
Honors of his profession and the prizes of society. Up to the 
Itrexent time his character and conduct have appeared only 
D an honorable light, because only the qualities in which he 
*eal]y eicelled have been exhibited — his courage, his activity, 
iiifl generouty, bis address, John Adams teslifiei of him thfti 
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ho came oat of the revolutionary war " with the jharaoter of 
a knight, without fear, and an able officer," and the taut that 
so many excellent and diacemlng geollemen admired and 
loved him, and that bo many amiable ladies were hia (Hendg, 
IS confirmatory of the assertion. I am convinced that society 
had nothing serious to charge him with up to the lime of his 
joining the bar of thia city. I am sure he had not been 
" profligate." The probabilities are in favor of the opinion 
that he had not yet had one amour of a criminal kind, nor in- 
curred au obligation which ha had not discharged. 

It is iiDportaut to bear thus in miud, for the instructive and 
impressive moral of his story depends apon its truth. They 
who describe good men to be faultless, and bad men as devils, 
rob mankind of the benefit of their example. The good ex- 
ample discourages, and the bad one does not alarm us. We 
despair of imitating the one, and are cot in the least afraid of 
coming to resemble tiie other. But when a good man is truly 
delineated, every one sees the simplicity and attaiuableness of 
goodness, and how many faults a man may have, and yet bis 
character be essentially Just and noble. How encouraging 
thia to a youth who has sense enough to be conscious of his 
faults, and who aspires to emulate the sublime characters of 
history. So of bad men. When their characters are truly 
drawn, we are more likely to be surprised at the number of 
good qualities they possessed, than horrified at their bad ones. 
And thia is, in truth, of all the facta in the case, the moat ap- 
palling! That a man maybe eo good, and yet not qooo; 
that he may come so near excellence, and yet so Gttally miss 

; that he may be so tittle removed in moral quality from 
jiany who pass the ordeal of life with little reproach, and yet 
incur so deep a damnation — these are the facts which move 
and scare ua when we know aright and fully the men who 
figure in history as atrocious characters. Carlyle's delinea- 
tion of Robespierre is the finest example, perhaps, of this cor- 
rect porti-ayal of a bad man's character that has been given tc 
the world. The frightened reader, as he closes the awfa. 
Itory, has no maledictions for tlie wretched tyrant ; but aigb 
ing, says, " /, loo, might have been a Robe^ierre.'* 
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Yoath is the lovely robe beneath which the character is 
eonoealed while it forms ; or it is the flower which precedes 
the fruit, and which is often as beautiful on the tree that is 
going to bear ill fruit, or none, as upon that which will yellow 
the plain with its abundant j^olden showerii 
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Colonel Bubb had removed to what we should now call a 
small town. 

From 1T22, when Jonnthan Edwards had been accnstomed 
to go out beyond the sabiirbs of New York to the banks of 
"Hudson's river," and meditate with ecstacy upon the deep 
things of his theology, to 1783, when his grandson moved 
down from Albany to his fine honse in Maiden Lane, to prac- 
tice law in the liberated city, was a peiiod of sixty-one years, 
during which New York had increased in population from 
eight thousand to twenty-five thousand. It was the second 
city in the United States, Philadelphia having a population 
learly twice as numerous. The State of New York, at that 
ime, had less than three hundred thousand inhabitant!), about 
I third of the number which now the city alone oontfuns. In 
the year 1800, the city could only number sixty thousand iiv 
habitanta, and the State about half a million. The contract 
edness of Burr's sphere of tabor it is necessary to bear ic 
mind. 

When John Adams made his triumphal progress from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia to attend the first Congress, he stopped t 
few days in New York, which he then saw for the first time. 
and described in his Diary. He says that he walked to every 
part of the city iu one afternoon, and after seeing every thing 
in it worthy of a stranger's attention, went to the Coffee 
House and read the newspapers. His remarks, however, ind> 
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Date the wealth of the city. He speaks of the elegant oouiitr; 
eeats on the island ; of the Broad Way, a fine street, very wide, 
and in a right line from oDe end to the other of the inty ; of 
the magnificent new church then building, which waa lo cost 
twenty thousand poiinda ; of the new hospital, a fine structurt 
of stone ; of a ship yurd, where a Dutch Eust India ship ot 
eight hundred tons was building ; of the " beautiful ellipsis ot 
land, railed in with solid irou, in the center of which is a 
gtatue of his majesty on horeebaok, very large, of solid lead, 
gilded with gold, on a pedestal of marble, very high." The 
streets of the town, he adds, are " vastly more i-egular and 
elegant than those in Boston, and the houses are more grand, 
as well as neat. They are almost all painted, brick buildings 
and all." 

In the course of a day or two, the observant and plain- 
spoken patriot had an opportunity of seeing the interior of 
one of the elegant country seats, near " Hudson's river." 
From what he says of the sumptuosity of his entertunment, 
we may infer that then, as now, the New Yorkers were pro- 
fiise and ostentations in their style of living. "A more ele- 
gant breakfast, I never saw," he writes ; " rich plate, a very 
large silver ooflee-pot, a very large silver tea-pot, napkins of 
the very finest materials, toast, and bread and butter, in great 
perfection. After breakfast, a plate of beautiful peaches, 
another of pears, and a mnskmeton, were placed on the 
table." Napkins and silver plate, in 1774, were rare luxa- 
riea in all but the very highest circles of European nobility. 
The rich furniture of the New York houses excited the oon- 
doiiftl wonder of the honest Bostonian ; but the people of the 
dty pleased him not. " With ail the opulence and splendor 
of this city," says he, " there is very little good-breeding to 
be found. We have been treated with an assiduous respect 
bat I have not seen one real gentleman, one well-bred man, 
sinoe I came to town. At their entertainments there ia no 
conversation that is agreeable ; there is no modesty, no atten- 
tion to one another. They talk very loud, very fast, and 
alt together. If they ask you a question, before you can utter 
three words of yoor answer, they will break out npon you 
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agun, and talk avay." Xew York strikea the BoBtonian of 
Lo-day very mnch aa it did Juljn Adams in 17T4. 

The Revolution did not easenlially change the character of 
the place, nor, as I conjecture, much retard ita progress ic 
wealth, Bui when the British troops evacuated the city, va&oy 
of the wealthiest Tory families, all the British officials, and, 
ndeed, most of those who had been regarded as the "society," 
of the town went with tliem, leaving it more exoluMvely a 
commercial city than it was. When we read in the letters , 
and memoirs of the time allusions to the fascination of Colonel 
Borr'a manners, and of the great things he accomplished 
merely by the cbarm of his address, we should, perhaps, at- 
tribute part of the effects to the general absence of personal 
style in the people. The honest, kindly, unomameDtal class 
of men were those over whom bis sway was most absolute ; 
and it was in a bustling, trading town, that he ran the brilliant 
part of his career. 

Nor had be many competitors for the higher bumness of 
his profession. The history of the American bar remains 
nnwritten, though the subject, to a writer able to handle it, 
presents unrivaled capabilities. We are left, therefore, to 
conjecture the strength of the legal professiou when Burr rose 
to eminence in it. John Adams, in the part of his aniusing 
Diary juBt referred to, speaks of two or three lawyers in the 
taty to whom he was introduced, and whom he mentions as 
persons of importance. One of the handsome houses that 
adorned "the Broad Way," was pointed out to him as the 
residence of the famous lawyer " Mr. Smith," and it was Mr. 
Scott, " an eminent lawyer," whose " very large silver tea-pot" 
- and " very large silver coffee-pot," eicited Mr, Adams's aston- 
ishment. It is very evident that the law was a lucrative and 
important profession in Kew York before the Revolution. It 
is equally certain that the disfranchisement of all the Tory law- 
yers, and the complicated suits growing out of the laws con- 
"isoating the estates of Tories, gave to an able and active 
iwyer, just after the Revolution, a most productive field ot 
ixertion. Aaron Burr was a man to improve such an oppot ■ 
lonity. He came here a practiced lawyer. His name and 
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dneAge were of vast ase to him. The memory of Presideni 
Ban* was fragrant in the adjacent States ; and wherever men 
and women in those days were trying to live nobly, the name 
of Jonathan Edwards was a name of power, a name honorable 
and august. Hamilton and Adams both testify that, as well 
in politics as in law, the celebrity of Burr's father and grand- 
father contributed powerfully to his early success. Yet in 
later times we often find other leading federalists sneering at 
him as a man without connections ; and nothing could more 
clearly prove the ignorance which prevailed in that party of 
the country they aspired to govern. As New England under- 
stood the word, no man had such connections as he. Scarcely 
a &mily in that country but would have esteemed it an honor 
to receive under their roof the descendant of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and President Burr. 

Colonel Burr came to New York, apparently, with no inten- 
tion to take any part in politics. As soon as the British had 
'eft the city, there was high excitement among the leading 
citizens relative to the offices which were to be filled. The 
State government had been organized long ago, and George 
Clinton was governor. But the city, remaining in the posses- 
sion of the enemy, had deprived the governor of his choicest 
patronage, which now was to be bestowed, all at once, upon 
long-expectant Whigs. Some influential friends at Albany, 
who had a great opinion of Colonel Burr's talents for the dis- 
patch of business, urged him to apply for an appointment in 
the city. He said, in reply, that he was unwilling to be a 
competitor with any gentleman for an office. Then, said 
Judge Bogart, you must be contented with the character of a 
private gentleman, for there are long lists of applicants for all 
the ofiSces in the city and county of New York, And a pri- 
vate gentleman he remainnd. The steps by which he was 
gradually drawn from the exclusive pursuit of his profession 
to mingle in political strife, will be narrated in a subsequent 
chapter. It is convenient now to regard him only as a lawyer. 
m which character he chiefly presents himself during the first 
Kght years of his residence in New York. True, he served 
br two fleasions, those of 1784 a.id 1785, in the State legisla 
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lure ; but he attended the ohaniber only at important crises 
From 1783 until 1791, the practice of the law absorbed the 
greater part of hia time and attention. He waa an ambitioni 
man, then as always. But, until the formation of the general 
government in 1789, what waa there in politics to excite desire 
in a man of ability ? 

Aaron Burr, a soldier by nature, a lawyer froiu necessity, 
was the same man at the bar as he had been in the field, and 
conducted a suit precisely on the principles which he had ap- 
plied to the cajiture of a fort, and the defense of the West- 
chester lines. 

Lawyers may, perhaps, be divided into three classes. To 
the first belong the great souls, who love justice, and tvho love 
law as the means by which justice is done. Of such lawyers, few 
everywhere, the American bar can boast, at least, its fair pro- 
portion. The second class comprises the majority of prac- 
titionei's, whose single consideration it is to serve tiieir cHentB 
by all the means which the bar stamps legitimate. If they 
triumph, it is well, whether justice triumphs with them or 
not, whether their triumph is due to a recognized legal trick, 
or to a light interpretation of the law, Tlie third class are 
dmply unscrupulous. They hang upon the outskirts of the 
profession and prey upon its oShl. It is their trade to assist, 
to protect, and to deliver villains. To be a lawyer of the first 
description, and to excel in it, demands a broad, comprehen- . 
aivo, noble uitdkrstaniiing. The second class requires a quick, 
acute intellect, tact, adroitness, self-possession, and great phys- 
ical stamina, together with a certain moral obtuseness, which 
enables a man to do in his professional, what he would not do 
m his private capacity. The third kind of lawyer is merely a 
■coundrel, cnnnisg enough to obtain the rewards of crime 
without incurring its riskfi. 

To a place among the greatest lawyers, Aaron Burr has no 
title. He had not weight of metal enough for that. He was 
a light person ; tongh, elastic, polished, penetrating, a perfect 
rapier, not a broadsword; successful, while he did rapier'i 
work, failing when a heavier blade was needed in his placd 
As a lawyer of the second grade, a» a mere practitioner at t\i 
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mar^ I presume his equal never lived. In his hands, the law 
iras a whole armory of weapons, in the use of which, as 
Weapons, his daring was only equaled by his skill. 

In preparing his causes for trial, he was simply indefatigable. 
While there was an authority to be examined, while there 
was evidence to be procured, while there was an expedient to 
l>e devised, his efforts were never relaxed. And he gave no 
rest to his adversary, pursuing him with notices, motions, and 
mppeals, improving every advantage, and exhausting all the 
neans of annoyance ; until, from very weariness and despair, 
sometimes, the enemy has capitulated. Colonel Burr not only 
labored himself to the uttermost of the powers of man, but he 
Iiad the art of exacting from his assistants an equal diligence. 
There was no resbting his requirements. Assistant-counsel 
would receive notes from him at midnight, when they were 
asleep, demanding instant replies, which obliged the drowsy 
men of law to refer to authorities and examine papers. On 
the day of trial, he had his evidence, arguments, and author- 
ities, marshaled in impenetrable array. Every possibility had 
been provided for. No man at the bar could ever boast of 
discovering a flaw in his preparation, or of carrying a point 
against him by surprise. 

Where no amount of legitimate preparation would avail, he 
had no scruples to employing a legal ruse. Indeed he delight- 
ed to Burprise his adversary, to lay an ambuscade for liim, and 
carry a case by an ingenious stroke before the other side could 
recover their self-possession. It is related, that, in an eject 
ment suit to recover a valuable house in New York, the oppo- 
fing counsel had expended their whole strength in proving 
the genuineness of a will, supposing, of course, that that was 
the only point susceptible of dispute. What was their surprise 
to find, that Burr's main attack was against the authenticity 
of an ancient deed, one of the links in the title, which, having 
: ever before been disputed, had been provided with merely 
formal proof I Tlie jury pronounced the deed a forgery, and 
Burr's client lived and died in possession of the property. 
Two courts have rince pronounced the deed authentic. 
No means were too trival to.* him to employ, if he thought 
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them likely to promote liis purpose He used to say that ht 
had once saved a man from being hanged by a oertain arran^ 
ment of the oand.'es in a court room. He referred to a tria. 
for murder, la which both Hamilton and himself defended the 
prisoner, and which eidted intense interest at the time. At 
first, the erideoce against the prisoner seemed conclusive, and, 
I think, Burr himself thought him guilty. But as the trial 
proceeded, suspicions arose against the principal witness. 
Colonel Burr subjected him to a relentless cross-examination, 
and he became convinced that the guilt !ay between the wit- 
ness and the prisoner, with the balance ol probability against 
the witness. 

The man's appearance and bearing were most unprepos- 
sessing. Besides being remarkably ugly, be had the mean, 
down look, which is associated with the timidity of guilt. 
Hami.ion had Addressed the jury with his uanal fliifnt elo- 
quence, confining bis remarks to the vindication of the pris- 
oner, without alluding to the probable gnilt of the witness. The 
prosecuting attorney replied, and it was now Burr's province 
to say the last word for the prisoner. But the day had worn 
away, and the court took a recess till candle light. This was 
"extremely annoying to Colonel Burr, as he meditated enacting 
t little scene, to the success of which n strong tight was indis- 
Densable. He was not to be balked, however. Through one 
of his satellites, of whom he always bad several revolving 
iround him, he caused an extra number of candles to be 
brought into the court-room, and to be so arranged as to 
throw a strong light upon a certain pillar, in full view of lh<t 
jury, against which the suspected witness had leaned through- 
out the trial. The court assembled, the man resumed his ac- 
customed place, and Colonel Burr rose, With the clear con- 
ciseness of which he was master, lie set forth the facts which 
bore against the man, and then, seizing two candelabras froii 
the table, he held them up toward him, throwing a glare of 
light upon his face, and exclaimed, 

" Behold the murderer, gentlemen !" 

Every eye was turned upon the wretch's ghastly connte 
nance, which, to the excited multitude, seemed to wear th« 
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^ery expreesiuo of a convicted murderer. The man reeled, 
u though he had been struck; iheD Nhruiik away behind the 
orowd, and rushed from the room. The effect of this incident 
was decisive. Colonel Burr concluded his speech, the judge 
charged, the jury gave a verdiul of acquittal, aod the prisoner 
was free. 

A ruse which he once played on Qeoeral Hamilton, Burr r^ 
lated to a legal fnend, who told it to mo. It occurred early 
b his practice at the Kew York bar, when he and Hamilton 
were in the tirst flush of success, and neither was disposed to 
DODcedu superiority to the other. Both were engaged, for 
the first time, on the same side of an important cause, and it 
was a question which of the two should Brat address the jury. 
The etiquette of the bar assigns the closing speech to the 
leader of a cause, but it was not clear in this case who wbh 
the leader. Hamilton, who was ceitainly not ait excesuvely 
modest man, hinted, in a rather ungracious manner, as Burr 
thought, that his Iriend Colonel Burr would open the argu- 
ment. With that imperturbable politeness that never forsook 
him, Burr assented to the arrangement without a word of ob- 
jection. He waa nettled, however, and hit upon a little 
seheme of harmless revenge. He knew well the character of 
Hamilton's mind, and, fiom repeated conversations with hira 
on the cause in which they were engaged, he knew every 
point which Hamilton would be likely to make in his speech. 
Burr prepared himself with grpat care. When he; came at 
length to address the jury, besides using his own argumenta, 
he anticipated alt of Hamilton's. He absolutely exhausted the 
case. There was nothing Icll for Hamilton to advance. The 
ooDsequence waa that that gentleman appeared to much lest 
advantage than usual, and never afterward exhibited an undue 
deure to assume the place of honor in suits which he con 
ducted conjointly with Colonel Burr. 

A few of Burr's maxims respecting the practice of the law 
nave been preserved. His sarcastic definition of law, as dealt 
out by courts, has been oflen quoted to his disadvantage. 
"Law," Biaid he, "is whatever is boidly asserted and plausibly 
EnaintBUied." Whether the sarcasm is, or was deserved, lei 
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awyers iJecide. Another of hia sayings related to thf> nuui 
Agecnent of a cnse, after ttie enemy had proposed to capitulate 
Until that, point was reached, he was for giving them no rest 
But when a proposition for compromise had been received, he 
would say, " Now move slowly, never negotiate in a hui-ry." 
But the best of all his ohservalions, at least, the most strik- 
ing and novel, was the following: "There is a maxim," said 
he, " ' Never put off till to-morrow what you can do lo-day.' 
This is a maxim for sluggards. A better reading of it ia, 
Never do today tehat you can as well do lo-morrovi ; because 
something may occur to make you regret your premature ac- 
tion." Ho used also, to say, that the art of using men con- 
sisted in placing each in the position he was best fitted for; 
a version of the recent phrase, "The right man for the right 

plBC." 

Ho showed unequaled tact himself in placing hia men. 
Before selecting his assistants in a cause, he would aacertaiu 
and carefully calculate all the opposing influences — prejudice, 
interest, indifferenoe, ignorance, political, local, and family 
feeling — and choose the men likeliest to combat them with 
effect. If there was a crani in the mind of a judge, ht 
would find the hand that could turn it to hia advantage. If 
there was a prejudice in the mind of a jury, he would con- 
trive, by some means, to bring it to bear in favor of his oii- 
•nt. If learning and eloquence were essential, he would 
enlist their aid also. But his forte was in playing upon 
the amiable weaknesses of human nature. Above these, the 
great man lifts his hearers ; for the time, makes them noblo 
and reasonable; and while they are so, convinces them. To 
Aaron Burr this majeallo kind of mastery over men was not 
given. 

As in the battle-field, so in the crises of a suit, his compos- 
ure was perfect. The most unexpected event could not stai^ 
tie him. One day, as he and two other lawyers were arguing, 
in the court of chancery, a case in which he appeared for > 
very intimate friend of many years' standing, and in which he 
himself had an interest, a letter was handed him by a messen 
iier. Apologizing, and requesting the lawyers to proceed ir 
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jLeir debi^te, he opened the letter, read it carefully, and then^ 
quite in his usual manner, refolded it, and laid it on the table 
irith the addresn downward. The di»cuflsion proceeded for 

boat ten minutes longer. Colonel Burr listened with his 
usual attention, and, when a pause occurred, asked in his gen- 

lest and quietest tone, as if merely to solve a legal doubt 
which had casually risen in his mind, ^* What effect would 

he death of my client have on the suit?" The lawyers 
started, and eagerly inquired his reason for asking. *' He is 
dead," replied Burr, ^' a^ I learn from this letter ; will the 
luit abate ?** 

i rom the strictness of his practice, he has been called a 
legal martinet. He asked no favors, and granted none. He 
defied an opponent to catch Aim tripping, and he never failed 
to subject his opponent's argument to just such treatment as 
he had taken infinite pains to guard his own against. So fond 
was he of the technicalities of the law, that occasionally he 
indulged in them to the detriment of his client. At the same 
Ume, no man was more observant of the proper courtesies of 
the bar ; like a true knight, all complaisance, till the lists were 
joined, and the signal given for the fight ; then the time had 
come for hard blows and rapid thrusts. 

Burr valued himself little upon his oratorical powers, and 
he used to say that he had seldom spoken with pleasure or 
aatisfiiction to himself. His pleadings at the bar were more 
in the style of conversation than oratory, it is said ; the con- 
versation, however, of a well-bred, thoroughly-informed man 
of the world. He never declaimed. He was never diffuse ; 
a long speech he never delivered in his life. In concise, pre- 
oise, and, therefore, simple language, he contrived to clothe 
the essential points of his argument, and to lodge them in the 
nind of judge and jury so firmly that no bursts of eloquence 
from the other Side could remove them. There was a vein of 
quiet sarcasm in some of his speeches, which, it is said, wa 
exceedingly effective. With a manner always serious, he occa- 
uonally rose to be impressive, and produced effects upon the 
minds of his hearers that were long remembered. It is cer- 
tain, from the writings of the time, taat he was regarded m 
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a great speaker ; aa great in his way na General Hamilton waa 
in his ; and it was mid that the extremely iuterestiag obarao 
ter of Burr's speeches, no less than their conciseness, made it 
difficult to report them, Tlie courtliness of his manner, the 
air of perfect breeding that invested him, and the lingular 
composure of his bearing, alt contributed, doubtless, to the 
effect of his pubKc addresses. From the traditions still pre- 
aerred in old Presbyterian families respecting the eloquence 
of President Burr, I infer that the son's style of speaking waa 
extremely like that of the father. 

To Alexander Hamilton, his friend and rival, Colonel Barr 
freely conceded the palm of eloquence. He did justice to the 
powers of that able man, with whom he contended for the 
honors of his profession and the prizes of public life, for 
twenty years. To the strength and fertility of Hamilton's 
imagination, to his fine rhetorical powers, to his occasional 
flashes of ])oetical genius, and to the force of his declamation, 
Colonel Burr paid the tribute of admiration. The two men 
were antagonists by nature ; but, during these happy years, 
each had a high, if not an exaggerated opinion of the other's 
talents. 

An aged member of the bar described to me the manner of 
the two men in their public addresses. Hamilton's way was 
to exfiauat a case ; giving ample statement to every point ; 
anticipating every objection ; saying every thing that could 
fairly be said in the fullest manner. He would speak for two 
or three hours, enchaining the attention of couii, and jury by 
bis fluent and, sometimes, lofty eloquence. Burr, in replying, 
would select two or three vulnerable, yet vital points of Ham- 
ilton's speech, and quietly demolish them, and leave all the 
other parts of his oration untouched. In a twenty minutes' 
speech, he has been known completely to neutralize the effect 
of one of Hamilton's elaborate and ornate addresses. Burr 
bet '"' practice upon the principle of never undertaking a causa 
rhicn he did not feel sure of gaining ; and I am assured by 
imother venerable lawyer of this city, who was frequently 
engaged with Burr, that he never in his life lost a caao 
which he personally conducted. It is, at least. 
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that he giuned over Hamilton some ugnal and unexpected 
triamphs.* 

On bis arrival in New York, Colonel Burr seems, at once, 
to have taken his place among the leaders of the bar, and he 
retained that position for nearly a quarter of a century, though, 
during that period, the bar of New York trebled its numbers. 
With the single exception of Hamilton, no lawyer in the State 
held so high a position as he, and none in the country held a 
higher. 

With regard to the income derivable from the practice of 
the law at that time, it is difficult to obtain information. At 
the present day, a lawyer is considered to be in good practice 
who has a clear gain of four thousand dollars a year. Ten 
thousand dollars is thought a very large revenue : it is ques- 
tionable if there are one hundred lawyers in the United States 
who earn so much. An average income of twenty thousand 
is as great as the half dozen leading lawyers of the country can 
boast ; though, occasionally, a lawyer will make that sum by a 
single case, or even twice as much. In early times, profes- 
sional incomes could scarcely have been as large as they are 
now. Among the letters of Alexander Hamilton there is one 
from a New York merchant, retaining the services of Hamil- 
ton in any suits the merchant might have for five years. In- 
closed in the letter was a note for a thousand dollars, payable 
%t the end of the five years, with interest at five per cent. 

* General Erastos Boot^ who was well acquainted with Burr in the height 
of bis celebrity, was with him in the Assembl j and in Congress, and often 
heard him apeak in the courts, gives the following opinion of the powers of the 
two men: ** As a lawyer and as a scholar Burr was not inferior to Hamilton. 
His reasoning powers were at least equal Their modes of argument were 
very different. Hamilton was very diffVise and wordy. His words were so 
well chosen, tBtA his sentences so finely formed into a swelling current, that 
the hearer would be captivated. The listener would admire, if he was not 
oonvinoed. Burr's arguments were generally methodized and compact I 
ised to say of them, when they were rivals at the bar, that Burr would say as 
luch in half an hour as Hamilton in two hours. Burr was terse and con* 
mdng; while Hamilton was flowing and rapturous. They were much the 
prreatesi men in this State, and perhaps the greatest men in the Unitec 
^MUP^.^-^Eamm/imd^B Eiatory of PMical ParUea in (he Siaie ofNeu York 
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Upon the letter in an indoraenieDt, ia Hamilton's hand, to ifat) 
effeet that the note had been " returned, at being too much." 
Certaialy the present lenders of the Nuw Tork baf \tould not 
take so modest a view of the value of tbeir services. William 
Wirt, of Virginia, a very biilllant and successful lawyer, prao- 
tieing in the dominant State of the Union, mentions, that in 
1602, he had an income of twelve hundred pounds a year. A 
few years later, while passing through New York to try a 
cause in Boston, he visited some of the New Tork courts, and 
inquired respeoting the fees of the lawyers. He was astoaisbed 
at their atnaUness, and said a Virginia lawyer would starve oa 
such tees. From such indications as these, it is perhaps safe to 
infer that Hamilton and Burr may havtt had professional io- 
oomes of ten thousand dollars a year, but not more, on an 
average. Burr used to say that he liad made forty thoosaod 
dollars from one cause, but whctber it was as a lawyer or a 
speculator that he gained so much, is not clear. Speculation 
in lands was much the rage among the leading me|i of the 
sountry during the fii-st twenty years after the Revolution, and 
no one was fonder of that fascinating game than Burr. Fre- 
quently he united, in his land transactions, the characters uf 
lawyer and of speculator, receiving lands in payment for prO' 
fessional services, and then disposing of tbem to the best ad- 
vantage he could. 

His style of living kept pace with bis increasing income. 
In a few years we find him master of Richmond Hill, the 
mansion where Washington had lived in 1776, with grounds 
reaching to the Hudson, with ample gai'dcns, and a consider, 
able extent of grove and farm. Here he maintained a liberal 
establishment, and exercised the hospitality which was then in 
vogue. Talleyrand, Volney, Louis Philippe, and other strang- 
ers of distinction, wbom the French Revolution drove into 
exile, were entertained with princely profudon and elegance 
at Richmond Hill. With Talleyrand and Volney, Burr became 
particularl} intimate. The one particular in which Richmond 
Hill surpassed the other houses of equal pretensions, was iu 
library. From hia college days. Colonel Burr had been a 
■ealous buyer of books, and his stock bad gone on iiioreanng 
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dll, on attabing to the dignity of hoiiaeholder, be was able to 
^ve to his inisi;cl]aneous ooUcution Bomething of the com- 
pleteness of a library. It was customary then for gentlemen 
to have accounts with bookseller) in London, and the arrival 
of the English packet was an event of interest to persona of 
taste from the literary treasures it aaiially brought. Colonel 
Burr was one of those who had their London bookseller ; to 
whom he was an excellent customer. It is evident enough, 
from his ocnespondence, that Ins fiivonte authors were still 
ihose whom the " well-constituted minds" of that day regarded 
with admiring horror. The volumes of Gibbon's History were 
appearing in those years, striking the orthodox world with 
wonder and dismaj , They had a very hearty welcome in the 
circle at Richmond Hill. Colonel Burr read them, and often, 
while absent from home at some distant court, reminds hia wife 
of their excellence, and urges her to study them with care. 
Indeed, Gibbon was an author quite after Aaron Burr's own 
heart, . 

Another name of horror, a few years later, was William 
Godwin (ChaHes Lamb's friend), the most amiable of the 
human species, and, one would now suppose, the most hnroi- 
less. He was one of those lovers of hia kind who believe in 
man as s^nts once believed in God. A passionate lover of 
[uBtioe, a passionate hater of wrong, he waged a well-meant, 
ineOeotual warfare against the State of Things. He held opin- 
ions respecting the Rights of Woman, Marriage and Divorce, 
and the Administration of Justice, which are peculiarly ob- 
ooziouB to persons of a conservative cast of character. Burr 
liked this man and his writings. In one of the letters in 
which Hamilton recounts the enormities of Burr, he says, by 
way of climax, that he had heard him talk rank GodtolnUm/ 
Of Mary Woltrtoncroft, the wife of William Godwin, Burr 
had an exqiiisite portrait among his few pictures. 

Jeremy Bentham was another of his lavorites. At a time 
when the more name of the great Apostle of Utilitarianism 
was known only to half a dozen of the most intelligent minds 
ou this side of the Atlantic, Colonel Burr was a reader of his 
vorka, sod conceived for iheir author the highest opinion. 
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Benth&iDJBDi ha§ had its day ; it only excites wonder in at 
DOW that 80 estimable a man aliould have found delight in 
tuch dreary doctrine ; but it is certtun that to be a reader of 
Bentfiaiu diiriug the peiiod now under consideration, was to 
be a partaker of thf most advanced tboiight of the lime. 
Beiilhaniisni was, aa a great critic has remarked, " a deter- 
minate being, wliat all the world, in a cowardly, half-and-balt' 
manoer, was tending to be." " An eyeless heroism," the 
same writer styles it. Along with Burr, Albert Gallatin waa 
a lover of Bentham ; and it is likely enougb that Burr de- 
rived his first knowledge of Bentham through Gallatin. 

Th>i " Edinburg Review," Scott's early poems, Uie Maoken- 
lie's and Mias Burnett's novels, in a word, all the attractive 
literature of the day, found its way, very soon after publica- 
tion, to Richmond Hill. 

"What bappy years were those which Colonel Burr passed 
in the practice of the law in New York, before he was drawn 
into the political vortex I His wife was full of affection and 
helpfulness, making him the happiest of men while he was at 
home, and superintending, with wise vigilance, Itis office and 
his household when he was abroad. Her two sons were stu 
dents at law in Colonel Burr's office, and aided him most 
essentially in the prosecution of his business. One of them 
irequently accompanied him on his journeys as au amanuensis 
and clerk, while the other represented him in the office in 
Now York. Little Tlieodosia, a lovely, rosy-cheeked child, 
all grace and intelligence, was the delight of the household. 
The letters that passed between Colonel Burr and his wife, 
after they had been several years married, read like the pas- 
uonate outpourings of Italian lovers in the first mouth of their 
betrothal. 

Once, in telling him of the safe arrival of a packet of his 
letters, she draws an enchanting picture of a happy home. It 
was just before dinner, she says, when the letters arrived, and 
the children were dispersed at various employments. " I fur 
niabed the mantelpiece with the contents of the packet. Wh«i 
dinner was served up they were called. You know the nsua. 
Mgeraesa on this oocasion. They were all seated but Bai'.oir, 
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<7hen ho espied the letters ; the surprise, the joy, the excla- 
mations exceed description. The greatest stoic would have 
forgot himself. A silent tear betrayed me no philosopher, A 
most joyous repast succeeded. We talked of our happiness, 
of our first of blessings, our best of papas. I enjoyed, my 
Aaron, the only happiness that could accrue from your ab- 
sence. It was a momentary compensation ; the only one I 
ever experienced." Then she tells him how happy his letter 
had made her. " Your letters," she adds, " always afford me a 
Ringnlar satisfaction ; a sensation entirely my own ; this was 
peculiarly so. It wrought strangely on my mind and spirits. 
My Aaron, it was replete with tenderness! with the most 
lively affection. I read and re-read, till afraid I should get it 
by rote, and mingle it with common ideas. Profane the sacred 
pledge ! No ; it shall not be. I will economize the boon." 

In another letter she describes the inane behavior of some 
foolish guests with whom the family had been bored, and tells 
him how rejoiced she was to observe that the children all had 
sense enough to despise them. " I really believe, my dear," 
she proceeds, " that few parents can boast of children whose 
minds are so prone to virtue. I see the reward of our assi- 
duity with inexpressible delight, with a gratitude few experi- 
ence. My Aaron, they have grateful hearts ; some circum- 
stances prove it, which I shall relate to you with singular 
pleasure at your return." 

Another passage, acknowledging the arrival of letters, is 
very remarkable. It was written when they had been five 
years married. " What language," she exclaims, " can express 
the joy, the gratitude of Theodosia ? Stage after stage with- 
out a line. Thy usual punctuality gave room for every fear ; 
various conjectures filled every breast. One of our sons was 
to have departed to-morrow in quest of the best of friends 
ind fisitbcrs. This morning we waited the stage with impa- 
tience. Shrouder went frequently before it arrived ; at length 
returned — no letter. We were struck dumb with disappoint- 
ment. Bartow set out to inquire who were the passengers ; 
in a very few minutes returaed exulting — a packet worth the 
treasures of the universe. Joy brightened every face ; all 
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efpreesed their pa.'tt anxieties; their present hflppiness. To 
enjoy was t!ie tirat resalt. Each mado choice of what ihey 
could beat relish. Porter, sweet wiue, chocolate, and sweet- 
meats made the most delightful repast that oould be ohared 
without thee. The servants were made to feel th^ir lord uhm 
KtlL, are at this instant toasting his health and bounty ; while 
the boya are obeying thy dear commands, tliy Tlieodosia fliea 
to speak Iter heartfelt joys : — her Aaron safe, mislreea of the 
heart she adores ; can she ask more ? baa Heaven moi-e to 
grant ?" 

Her letters are not all in this ecutatic strain. She talks of 
business, of books, of pasang events, Catbartne of Rns^a 
was then filling the world with the noise of her exploits. Mrs. 
Burr writes: "The Empress of Russia is as auceessful as I 
wish her. What a glorious figure will she make on the his- 
torical page I Can you form an idea of a more happy mortal 
tfaan she will be when seated on the throne of Constantinople ? 
How her ambition will be gratified ; the opposition and threats 
of Great Britain will increase her triumph. I wish I had wit 
and importance enough to write her a congratulatory letter. 
The ladies should deify her, and consecrate a temple to her 
praise. It is a diverting thought that the mighty Emperor of 
the Turkd should be subdued by a woman. How enviable 
that she alone should be the avenger of her sex's wrongs for 
so many ages past. She seems to tiave au'akencd Justice, 
who api^ears to be a sleepy dame in the cause of injured inno- 
cence." 

Colonel Burr's replies to those warm epistles are eonehed 
m the language of sincere and joyous love. Before the mar- 
riage there was a certain peremptoriness of tflne in his letters to 
her, not usual, and not quite pleasing, in the letters of a lover. 
His letters after marriage were more tender, without being 
less considerate. A few sentences will suffice to give an idea 
of tbeir usual manner. 

Tlie following is perfectly oharacteristio : " This momin|r 
came your kind, your affectionate, your truly welcome lettci 
of Monday evening. Wbere did it loiter so long? Nothing 
in my absence is so flatterng to me as your health and oheei 
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ihlness. I then contemplate nothing so eagerly as my return , 
amuse myself with ideas of my own happiness, and dwell on 
the sweet domestic joys which I fancy prepared for me. Noth- 
ing is so unfriendly to every species of enjoyment as melan- 
choly. Oloom, however dressed, however caused, is incom- 
patible with friendship. They can not have place in the mind 
at the same time. It is the secret, the malignant foe of senti- 
ment and love." 

He writes much respecting the children. "The letters ot 
our dear children are a feast. Every part of them is pleasing 
and interesting. * * ♦ To hear that they are employed, 
that no time is absolutely wasted, is the most flattering of any 
thing that can be told me of them. It insures their affection, 
or is the best evidence of it. It insures, in its consequences, 
every thing I am ambitious of in them. Endeavor to pre- 
serve regularity of hours ; it conduces exceedingly to industry. 
♦ ♦ ♦ My love to the smiling little girl. I received hei 
letter, but not the pretty things. I continually plan my return 
with childish impatience, and fancy a thousand incidents which 
render it more interesting." 

Going to Albany was a serious undertaking in those days. 
From Albany, on one occasion, he writes : " The headachf 
with which I left New York grew so extreme, that, finding it 
impossible to proceed in the stage, the view of a vessel off 
Tarrytown, under full sail before the wind, tempted me to go 
on board. We reached West Point that night, and lay there 
at anchor near three days. After a variety of changes from 
sloop to wagon, from wagon to canoe, and from canoe to sloop 
again, I reached this place last evening. I was able, however, 
to land at Rhinebeck on Thursday evening, and there wrote 
you a letter.** 

One of CJolonel Burr's letters to his wife, written in the sev- 
enth year of their married life, gives us an idea of the playful 
badinage for which his conversation was remarkable, but 
which appears unfroquently in his letters. He had had some 
thoughts of buying a romantic spot, called Fort Johnson, de- 
Arable, also, as property. She, it appears, was not in favor of 
the purchase, and advised him not even to revisit the lovely 
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scene, letit lie should be tempted to buy it. But he did v 
it, and wrote her it very pleasant, and humoroue account c 
the result : 

" O Theo. 1 there is the most delightful grove — ao dark 
ened with weeing wiUovis, thnt at noonday a tii»c«ptibh 
fancy like yours would mistake it for a bewitching nioonligh 
evening. These sympathizing willows, too, exclude even thi 
prying eye of curiosity. Here no rude noise interrupts 
aodeat whisper. Here no harsher sound is heard than 
wild cooings of the gentle dove, the gay thrasher's animati 
warbles, and the soft murmurs of the passing brook. Reall; 
riieo., it is charming. 

" I should have told you that I am speaking of Fort John- 
Bon, where I have spent a day. From this amiable bower 
you ascend a gentle declivity, by a winding path, to a cluster 
of lofty oaks and locusts. Here nature assumes a more august 
appearance. The gentle brook, which murmured soft below, 
here hursts a cataract. Here you behold the stately Mohawk 
roll his majestic wave along the lofty Apalacliians. Here the 
mind assumes a nobler tone, and is occupied by sublimer ob> 
jects. What there was tenderness, here swells to rapture, 
is truly charming. 

" The windings of this enchanting brook form a lovely 
and, variegated by the most sportive hand of nature. Thi 
shall be yours. We will plant it with jasmins 
bine, and call it Cyprus. It seems formed for the reddi 
of the loves and the graces, and is therefore yours by the 
of titles. It is indeed moat charmirtg. 

" But I could fill sheets in description of the beauties of t) 
romantic place. We will reserve it for the subject of many an 
amusing hour. And besides being little in the habit of the 
sublime or poetical, I grow already out of breath, and begin 
to falter, as you perceive. I can not, however, omit the 
Uilereattng and important circumstanco ; one which I 
rather communicate to yon in this way than face to &oe. 
know that you was opposed to this journey to Fort Johni 
[t is, therefore, with the greatest regret that I communii 
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die event ; aud you are not anacquainted with my indaoe- 
menis to it. 

** In many things I am indeed unhmppy in possessing a sin- 
gularity of taste ; particularly unhappy when that taste differs 
in any thing from yours. But we can not control necessity, 
hough we oilen persuade ourselves that certain things are 
ur choice, when in truth we have been unavoidably impelled 
to them. In the instance I am going to relate, I shall not ex- 
amine whether I have been governed by mere fancy, or by 
motives of expediency, or by caprice ; you will probably say 
the latter. • 

** My dear Theo., arm yourself with all your fortitude. I 
know you have much of it, and I hope that upon this occasion 
joa will not fail to exercise it. ^ I abhor preface and preamble, 
and donH know why I have now used it so freely. But I am 
well aware that what I am going to relate needs much apol- 
ogy from me, and will need much to you. If I am the un- 
willing, the unfortunate instrument of depnving you of any 
part of your promised gayety or pleasure, I hope you are too 
generous to aggravate the misfortune by upbraiding me with 
it. Be assured (I hope the assurance is needless), that what- 
ever diminbhes your happiness equally impairs mine. In 
short, then, for I grow tedious both to you and myself; and 
to procrastinate the relation of disagreeable events only gives 
them poignancy ; in short, then, my dear Theo., the beauty 
of this same Fort Johnson, the fertility of the soil, the com- 
modiousness and elegance of the buildings, the great value of 
the mills, and the very inconsiderable price which was asked 
for the whole, have not induced me to purchase it, and prob- 
ably never will : in the confidence, however, of meeting your 
forgiveness. I am, etc., etc." 

One who reads this warm and tender correspondence re- 
oeivea the impression that it gushed from hearts that confided 
in one another, and that were worthy one another^s confidence. 
It was a very happy family. Parents, children, servants, 
seemed all to have delighted in one another, and to have been 
aoimati^ by a common desire for the happiness of the whole 
larcie. To his two step-sons, Colonel Burr was liberal in the 
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extreme, Jinil took the liveliest possible interest in their xil- 
vancemeiit. The little Theodosia vraa now beginning her edii 
oation, every step of which wa^ thoughtfully superintended by 
her father. From her earliest years, she began to manifest a 
singular, almost morbid fondness for her father, who, on his 
part, was resolved that fhe should be peerless among the la- 
dies of her time. Courage and fortitude were hia darling 
virtues. He began to teach his daughter these, at an age 
when most parents are teaching their chi'dren efTeminacy. 
He would encourage her to go alone in the dark, to the least 
frequented parts of his large rambling house, and to sleep in 
a room by herself. He urged her to restrain her cries when 
she was hurt, and to overcome her appetite for injurious deli- 
uaoies. To such an extent did be carry discipline of this kind, 
that visitDrs sometimes received the impression that he was a 
hard, unloving fether ; as people will of those rare parents who 
prefer tn promote the lasting good of their children, even at 
the expense of their present pleasure. The servants of the 
femily, most of whom were slaves, were tanght to read. 

In these years, there was not a spot upon the brightness of 
his good name. A rising lawyer, devoted to business, avoid- 
ing politics, happy at home, honored abroad, welcome in the 
most refined and elevated circles, and shining in them with all 
the luster of a stiiking person, graceful manners and a pol- 
ished wit — who would have predicted for him any thing but 
a career of still increasing brilliancy, a whole life-time of ' ~ 
orable exertion, and a name that would have been distini 
to all who bore, or should inherit it? 

True, a discerning person, a man who should have seen hirii' 
mnoh, and observed him closely, wonid have noted that in 
muoh of his intercourse with others, there was a flavor of false- 
hood. Women he always flattered. He did it on principle. 
He said their ruling passion was vanity, which, he always main- 
tained, was a harmless and amiable Giiling. He flattered them 
with an adroitness seldom equaled, contrivingalways to praJs* 
those qualities, upon the fancied possession of which they most 
valued ihemtelvea ; which is, of all flattery, the most irresisti- 
Ufl, But this habit was, by no meanx, altogether inainoerc 
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irHh Colonel Bon*. He really liked women, and all then 
lovely ways, and had a great opmion of their taste and ca- 
pacity. He preferred their society to that of men, at all pe- 
riods of life — which is not a good sign. And women, with 
icai'cely one exception in all his life, were warmly his friends — 
which is not an infallibly good sign. The men whom mett 
respect, the women whom women approve, are the men and 
women who bless their species. 

Barr's intercourse with men, too, was not always character* 
iied by the heartiness and directness which are dear to the 
Saxon heart. He succeeded best with young men and with un- 
sophisticated elderly gentlemen. He had a rare &culty of in- 
vjpiriug young men with his own ambition, and with his own 
contempt of danger, luxury, and ease. Many young men 
loved him almost with the love of woman, and made him their 
model, and succeeded in copying his virtues and his faults. 
He, on his pai t, was really attached to them, would take in- 
finite pains to form and advance them ; and succeeded in so 
imprinting his own character on theirs, that their career in 
life was like his — glorious at the beginning, disastrous, if not 
disgraceful, at the close. 

The same discerning observer would have lamented Colonel 
Burr's carelessness with regard to money. He was excessively 
given to making presents, to making expensive additions to 
his house and grounds. His hospitality was sometimes pro- 
mise in the extreme. Once, while a certain Major Prcvost 
was gone to England, his whole family of young children 
were entertained at Colonel Burr's house. There was not 
that instinctive counting of the cost which marks the character 
destined to live and die in prosperity. And, still worse, there 
was not that instinctive shrinking from debt, that caution not 
to incur obligations respecting the punctual discharge of which 
there is any reasonable doubt, which indicates the entirely 
honest man. At this period, however, this cardinal fault had 
not exhibited itself to a degree approaching immorality. 
Profnseness of expenditure was then, as now, the prevalent 
vice of New Tork, and in conforming to the bad custom Col 
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onel Burr did only what most of his Deighbors did. Hamilton 
himself, after fifteen years* soccessfal practice of the law in the 
same courts with Burr, died scarcely solvent.* 

* In a former edition it was stated that Kufus King was one of the public 
men of that day who mismanaged their private interests. This was an 
error. I learn that Mr Kin^, eminently faithful as he was to the public 
interests in the various hifi^h offices which he filled, was a remarkably pro- 
dent manager of his private fortune. After a lifetime of generous ex- 
penditure, he left a considerable estate to his children. 
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CoLONBL Bubb's 1196 to eminence in the political world 
WS8 more rapid than that of any other roan who has played a 
oonspicaous part in the affairs of the United States. Over the 
heads of tried and able politicians, in a State where leading 
fiimilies had, for a century, nearly monopolized the offices of 
honor and emolament, he was advanced, in four years after 
fiurly entering the political arena, from a private station^ first 
to the highest honor of the bar, next, to a seat in the national 
councils, and then, to a competition with Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Clinton for the presidency itself. This point 
he reached when he was but thirty-six years of age, without 
having originated any political idea or measure, without being 
fully committed to either of the two leading parties. 

To his cotemporaries, no less than to recent writers of 
political history, the suddenness of his elevation was an enig- 
ma. John Adams thought it was owing to the prestige of 
bis father's and grandfather's name. Hamilton attributed it 
to Burr's unequaled wire-pulling. Some thought it was his 
military reputation. Others called it luck. His own circle 
of friends regarded his elevation as the legitimate result of a 
luper.ority to most of his rivals in knowledge, culture, and 
talents. No doubt aU of these were causes of his success. 
Perhaps some of the mystery will vanish before a concise 
itatoment of his political career. 
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Late in the aiituiua of 1783, Colonel Burr, as we have seet> 
became a resident of the oity of New York. In the spring 
of 178* he was elected a member of the legislature, and or 
the 12th of October following, took his seat. During the fii-st 
session, ho was not a diligent, nor, as it would seem, a promr 
nent member; attendiug only when important volea were 
taken, and leaving the burden of legilsation to members of 
more leisure than himself! But, at the second session, he took 
a stand on a certain bill which made him at once the moat 
conspicuous of the members, and an object, out of doors, of 
equal hatred and admiration. 

A company of mechanics applied for an act of incorpora- 
tion, by which they would be enabled to hold land to an un- 
limited extent, and to wield power which, Colonel Burr 
thought, would finally endanger the independence of the city 
government. A great and wealthy Gdtld, unless limits were 
fixed to its growth and authority, would arise, he said, to 
direct the voles of the most numerous class in the community, 
and thus to overawe the government. Alone, among the 
members fiom the city, he opposed this bill. His course cre- 
ated an intense excitement among the mechanics, some of 
whom threatened violence against liis person and "property; 
thus creating the circumstances in which, of all others, Aaron 
Burr was most fitted to shine. To danger he was constitu- 
tionally insensible. He stood firm in his opposition. When 
his friends offered to protect his house from assault, be adroitly 
said that he bad no fear of violence from men of the Rev- 
olution, who had just made such sacrifices lo conquer the 
right of governing themselves ; and that, whatever might 
occur, he was able and prepared to protect himself. The bill 
passed; bat was returned from the Council of Revision witb 
Colonel Burr's objections, and was, therefore, lost. The cili 
sens generally sided with Burr, and the mechanics themselve<s 
It is said, were, at least, so far convinced of the correctness ol 
his views as never to renew the application. 

Conduct like this, in a young and rising lawyer, populai 
already for ids gallantry as a soldier, could not bat add to hti 
reputation for ooursge, a general oonfidence in his firmness aa4 
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iddreKB, It was calculated to win him friends amoog his legis- 
lative assooiatca, among the propertied citizens, and among 
the vei'y cliias whose wishes lie had oppoHed, who are not apt 
to like a man the lees foi' boldly and courteously setting ihem 
right. It masl also be borne in mind that a town of tbirt7 
thousand inhabitants is a theater upon which a shining action 
does not escajio observation. 

At the same session, a bill was introduced into the legisla. 
ture for the gradual abolition of slavery in the Stale. Burr 
was in favor of a speedier extinotion of the anomaly, and movi-d 
to amend the bill so as to totally abolish slavery after a oertdn 
day. His amendment having been rejected, be voted for the 
original bill, which was lost. 

Tbeu followed three years of political calm in the State of 
Kev York, during which the name of Aaron Burr does not 
^pear in politics. 

During the period that elapsed between the oonclusion of 
peace in 178-3, and the formation of the Constitution in 1787| 
the question upon which parties in this Slate were divided 
was tliia : What are the rights of the Tories in this common- 
wealth F Shall we Whigs, triumphant over them after a seven 
years' couteat, regard them as defeated enemies or as mis- 
taken fellow-citisens? Shall the animosities and disabilities 
of the war be kept up and cherished, or shall the victors mag'- 
Danimously let bygones be bygones? 

In this controversy, there were tliroo parties. 

First, the Tories thctnselve?, some of whom were blind 
enough to think that England, aftei- breathing awhile, would 
attempt, and successfully too, to regain her colonies, the lost 
jewels of her diadem. Others, less infatuated, hoped, that 
after the lirst soreness of the war was over, the Tories would 
enjoy in the State the prefiminence they had lind in the colony 
Others, disfranctiiaed tor their active hostility to the Revolu- 
tion, were humble suitors for a restoration to estates and em- 
ployment. All of these were, of course, for granting the 
Tories all the rights and privileges of citiEenship. 

Seoondly, the Whigs, who had borne the burdens and hard- 
nips of the war; many of whom had lost fortune, healtli, r» 
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lalionB, fricnila, in the struggle; all of whom having Men that 
struggle prolonged and embittered by Tory machination a, had 
learned to hate a Tory worse than a British aoldier. These 
men were indignant at the idea of coDceding any thing to 
Tories, They demanded to enjoy the fruits of their ti-iumph 
without sharing them with the enemy. 

Thirdly, between these extreme parties, there was, as usual, 
a class of people who were in favor of making some concessions 
to the Tories, and of gradually restoring all who would pro- 
fess loyalty to the new order of things, to equal privilege* 
with the Whigs. 

Colonel Buir was a Whig of the decided school, one of 
those who were uatled violent Whi;^ This was the popular 
{>arty of that day. That he took an open and active part in 
the discussion of the various Whig and Tory questions, does 
not appear, but he was claused with the extreme Whig*, wid 
acted aflei'ward, and on other ijuestions, with that party. 

As there were three parties, so there were three groups of 
leading partizans. 

There were, first, the Clintons, of whom George Clinton, 
Governor of the State, was the important person. He was the 
undisputed leader of the popular paity. He had been gov- 
ernor Mnce 1777, and was re-e!eeled, every other year, to that 
office, for eighteen years. The Clintons, as a family, were not, 
at this time, either numerous or rich; but George Clinton, au 
able, tough, wary, self-willed man, wielding, with nnusual tact, 
the entire patronage of the State, and dear to the affections ol 
the great mass of the people, is an imposing figure in the pol- 
itics of the time, and must ever be regarded as the Chief Man 
of the State of New York, during the earlier years of its in- 
llependent existence, De Witt Clinton, a nephew of the gov- 
brnor, wa.<4 a student in Columbia College at this iimc. The 
Clintons were all strong characters, retaining something of the 
Bery, obst'mate, north-of-Ireland disposition which their anoes- 
lor brought with him from over the sea, in 1719. They wers 
thorough Whigs, all of them, though, it was said, the founder 
of the family waa a royalist in the time of Charies I., and fled 
lo Ireland to avoid the eumity of the Roundheads, 
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Then there were the SohuyUrs^ with General Schuyler at 
their head, and Alexander Hamilton, his son-in-law, for orna- 
ment and champion. General Schuyler was formed for un- 
popularity. Rich, of an imposing presence, austere in man- 
ners, a very honest, worthy man, he had no real sympathy 
with the age and country in which he lived. No more had 
Hamilton, as Hamilton well knew, and bitterly confessed. But 
not to anticipate, it is enough here to say that the Schuyler 
party, as used and led by Alexander HamUton, was the one 
most directly opposed to the Clintons. General Schuyler had 
been a competitor with George Clinton for the governorship 
m J 777, and his disappointment, it was thought, was stiU 
very fresh in the genera's recollection. 

But there was a third family in the State, which, merely as 
a iamily, was more important than the Clintons or Schuylers. 
This was the Livingston &mily — rich, numerous, and influen- 
tial. At the time we are now considering, there were nine 
members of this family in public life — politicians, judges, cler- 
^men, lawyers — of whom several were of national celebrity. 
And besides those who boire the name of Livingston, there 
Were distinguished and aspiring men who had married daugh- 
ters of the &mily. The Livingstons had been rooted in the 
State for more than a hundred years, and the circle of their 
ooDnections embraced a great proportion of the leading peo- 
ple. Robert R. Livingston, a member of Congress in 1776, 
one of the committee who drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
{>endence, a conspicuous framer of the Constitution, afterward 
its stanch supporter, in later years the patron of Robert Ful- 
ton, and therefore immortal, was at this period the head ana 
^ride of the Livingston family. 

These were the three families. The Clintons had power 
^he Livingstons had numbers^ the Schuylers had JSamiUon 
Neither of the three was strong enough to overcome the 
other two united, and any two united could triumph over the 
third. 

Such statements as these must, of course, be taken with 
proper allowance. A thousand influences enter into politics, 
and general statements are only outline truths. Nevertheless^ 

8 
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\n a Stale where only freelu Jdei-e have a vote, and wliere then 
are not more thantwelve oi fourteen tbouxand iVeeholderB, tha 
influcn^ of great families, if wielded by men of force and tal- 
ent, will be, ID the long run, and in great crisea, controlling 
It was so in the State of New York for twenty years after the 
Revolution. 

For Bome yeare after coming to New York, Colonel Burr 
held aloof from these factions. Absorbed in the practice of 
his profession and the education of his family, he was not 
reckoned among the politicians. And when, at length, ha 
entered the political tield, it was not as an ally of either of tba 
families, but as an independent power wbo profited by their 
d is.se nsions, and wielded the influence of two to crush the more 
obnoxious third. He had a party of his own, that served him 
instead of family connections. Gradually certain young men of 
the town, who had nothing to hope from the ruling power, am- 
bitious, liku himself, were drawn into his ciicle, and inspired 
with his own energy and rewolulion. They were devoted to 
their chief, of whose abilities they had an extravagant opinion. 
In every quarter, they sounded jhe praises of the man who, 
they stud, was the bravest soldier, the ablest lawyer, and the 
most accomplished gentleman of his day ; endowed with equal 
vaior and prudence ; formed to shine in every scene, and to 
succeed in every enterprise, JBurr''a myrmidons, these young 
gentlemen were styled by General Hamilton. The Te^nth 
Legion, they were proudly called by Theodosia, the daughter 
They were not as numerous as the young lady's expression 
would imply, but they were such efficient co-workers with 
their chief, that the Bui'rites formed a fourth party in the 
State, and were a recognized power in it years after the leader 
had vanished from the scene. This party, as far as I can 
asc^ertain, was a meiely personal one ; its objects, victory and 
glory. Consisting at tiret of half a dozen of Burr's personal 
friends, it grew in numbers with his advancement, until, ai 
just intimated, it became a formidable " wing" of the great 
Be publican party. 

Unring the summer of ITOT, all minds were fixed upon th« 
proceedings of the oonventii n that was forming the Constitu 
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lion under nrhich we now live. The science of goveinment 
never had such a thorough discussion as it then received at the 
hands of editors, pamphleteers, and way-side politicians. Shall 
we have a strong and splendid central government, reducing 
sovereign States to the rank of departments ; or shall these 
sovereign States merely form a federal Union, for mutual de- 
fense ? That was the question. In September, the Conat'.tu- 
tion, which was a compromise between the two systems, and 
which, therefore, was quite satisfactory to nobody, was sub- 
mitted to the States for each to ratify or reject. How eagerly 
and how long, with what ability and learning, the question of 
ratification or rejection was discussed in this State, need not 
be recounted here. Governor Clinton, proud of the State he 
governed, and foreseeing its destiny, thought it was required 
by the new Constitution to concede too much to the central 
Authority, and to throw away the magnificent advantages of 
its position. He led the party who opposed ratification. 
Hamilton, who may almost be called the author of the Con- 
stitution, was of course its ablest champion. Jay, Robei-t R. 
Idvingston, General Schuyler, the Van Rensselaers, were all 
strenuous in its support, and it was the union of the Living- 
ston influence with the Schuyler, on this great question, that 
added New York to the States that had accepted the Con- 
utitution. William Livingston, the reader is aware, was one 
of the framers of the instrument. 

It is a significant &ct that there should be no trace of Aaron 
Burr in a controversy so interesting and so vital as this. Mr- 
Davis says he was ** neutral" on the question. Hamilton says 
ois ^* conduct was equivocal." He was in no position that 
obliged him publicly to espouse either side of the question, 
and his was not the kind of intellect to shine in the pages of 
^ The Federalist.^ His letters show, that while this subject was 
in agitation, he was immersed in law business. In common 
with most of the leading men of that time, including the 
framers of the Constitution, and particularly Hamilton, he had 
a low opinion of the merits of the new system, as a piece of 
lolitioal machinery. Conversing with a gentleman on the sub- 
{ect| toward the Oiose of his life, he used language like this 
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" When the ConBtitntion was first framed," s^d he, " I pr& 
ilicted that it would doi last fifty years. I was mistaken. Il 
will evidently last longer than that. But I was mistaken only 
in point of tim^. The crash will come, but not quite as soon 
as I thought." 

Though the New York Convention accepted the Constitu- 
tion by a majority of only three members, in a House of fifty- 
seven, yet, after the question was disposed of, there was a 
powerful re&ction in favor of the Federal party. The feeling 
was general that tlio Constitution must be supported, aud 
fairly tried. In the city, the anli-Federalista, as a party, were 
almost annihilated, and it was many a year before they gained 
the ascendancy. 

It was in the spring of 1788, when the Federal majority in 
the city was overwhelming, and in the State considerable, that 
Colouul Burr fii'st appears in political history as the candidate 
of the auti-Fedei-al party. On the walls of the city, in the 
month of April, appeared a liandbitl announcing to the shat- 
tered remnant of the popular party, that 

" The Sons of Libhrty, who abk asain called upon 
to contend with the slleltkhed auehs, who have, bt thk 
codbtkst of our own country, been pkrmnted to remain 
amonq us, will give theih boppobt to the following 
TicEsrr: William Dbuino, M&LAMcmuN Smith, Mabimds 

WlLLBT, AND AaKON BuRR." 

With tilts nomination, I presume. Colonel Burr bad little to 
do. The ticket was probably run merely to keep the party 
together. Yet, as after making every allowance that even 
charity requires. Colonel Burr's course as a politician can not 
be praised, it is only fair to bear in mind that when the popa- 
lar party seemed hopelessly crushed, was the lime when h6 
first allowed his name to be identified with it. 

The next year, 1789, there was an election for governor, 
ind the victorious Fedei'ulists, under Hamilton, had hopes of 
Difestin^ Governor Clinton, who was a candidate for refik'Otion 
Chi. ton, however, was so rooted in the affections of the peo 
ule, that Hamilton despaired of electing an oppowtion candk 
iate by direct means. He therefore resorted to a innneuvw 
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irbich he would have eloquently denounced if it had been d«. 
riaed by Burr. Chief Justice Morris, it was generally sup- 
posed and desired, would have been the regular Federa> 
candidate. But six weeks before the election, Hamiltoi- 
«I!cd a meeting in New York of moderate men of both 
jarlies, who nominated, as the o|)posing candidate. Judge 
Tates, an anti-Federalist, but a man, it was thought, who would 
be supported by enough Federalists to accomplish Mamilton'r 
object, the downfall of Clinton. Judge Tales was one ot 
Burr's moat intimate friends. When Colonel Burr was at 
Albany in 1T82, endeavoring to conquer the opposition of the 
lawyers to bis premature, irregular admission to the bar 
Judge Yates rendered him essential service, which laid the 
foundation of a lasting and cordial friendship between tbem. 
On every political question since, Colonel Burr and Judge 
Yaies had felt and acted together. With Governor Clinton 
he had no particular relations. In this movement, tberefora 
to elevate his old and venerated friend, Colonel Burr joined, 
and his name appeai-s, with that of Hamilton, William Duer 
and Robert Troup, as one of the committee of correspondence 
appointed to promote the object. Yates accepted, and Morrif 
was induced to decline the nomination. The Federalists is 
Ened an address, in which with singular absurdity, they avon 
^preference for Morris, but a determination to vote for Yatei, 
■s Yates was the only man to beat Clinton with. The trick 
nearly succeeded. Clinton received 6,891 votes ; Tates, 
S,962 : majority for Clinton, 42B. 

This is the only instance in which Hamilton and Burr ever 
acted in politics together. There is a tendency in human na- 
lure to heap obloquy upon a public man who is irretrievably 
iovin f and, accordingly, I find writers, who give an account 
of this election, attributing political inconsistency and maneu- 
vering to Burr. On the contrary, it was Hamilton who wag 
boonsiatent, and who maneuvered. As yet Burr was no poll- 
tician. Nothing was more natural or more proper than his 
inpport of an old friend, with whom he was in political aa 
lord. 

Governor Clinton was eridenCy of that opinion, for, four 
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months after the election, he offered Burr the Attorney-Gen 
eralahip of the State. This was a tribute to the lawyer merely. 
The olBee waa impoilant nnd lucrative, but it was not given, 
at that «Iay, aa a matter of eonrse, to a partizan. For some 
days after the offer was made, Colonel Burr heaitated tu acL-ept 
it, not from any dislike to the office, as he informed the gov- 
ernor, but from other circumstances known to both, and there- 
fore not mentioned. September 25th he signified his wij- 
iingneu to accept, and on the 2Tth he was appointed. It ia 
conceded, I believe, by every one, that during the two years 
that Colonel Burr held this office, its duties were performed 
by him with punctiliona correctneas and efficiency. 

In March, 1790, the Attorney- General was named one ot 
three commtssionerB, upon whom the legislature devolved the 
duty of ola.'«ifying and deciding upon the claims of individuals 
for services rendered and losses sustained in the revolutionary 
war. These claimants were numberless. Some of them had 
served in the State militia, some in the Continental army, and 
some in both. Others bad supplied proviaiona to both de- 
scriptions of troops. Many had had their eatates overrun, 
their houses pillaged or burnt by the foe. Some of the claimti 
were for many thousands of dollara, others for the value of a 
few bushela of oata or tons of hay. Of course, in the throng 
of rightful claimaints mingled not a few rogues, whose oc- 
counts needed the closest scrutiny. And when the justice of 
a claim was eatablished, it waa often a difficult point to decide 
whether it was the general government, or the State govern- 
ment that ought to discharge it. In many cases botb seemed 
liable, and the commissioners had to decide in what propor- 
tion. The investigation was continued at intervals for the 
period of two years, at the expiration of which the Attorney- 
General drew up a report, which waa presented to the legisl^ 
lure, and accepted by that body without opposition or amend 
ment. The report was chiefly remarkable for its clear ana 
contnse statement of the principles upon which claims had 
bfen allowed, rejected, or excluded from consideration. Thos« 
principles were made the basis of all future settlements with 
revolutionary creditors in this State, and Colonel Burr g^aed 
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much in reputation from the ability with which they were de- 
veloped in the report. 

The Attorney-General in 1791 was appointed to serve on 
another commissioD of great importance, the issue of which 
was not productive of reputation to any one. 

The State, at this time, was in pressing need of money, and 
exceedingly rich in land. At the close of the war, there were 
seven millions of acres of land belonging to the State, that 
were still wild and waste. The magnifieient and productive 
region now known as western New York, the garden of the 
northern States, was then a wilderness inhabited by Indians, 
and traversed only by Indian trails. Indeed the entire State ot 
New York, except its southern extremity and the shores of the 
Hudson river, was in the same primeval condition. It was 
one of the great questions of State policy, from 1783 to 1791, 
how to get the wild lands sold and settled. Various laws had 
been passed to facilitate the object, but it had progressed with 
proToking slowness, until, in 1791, the State treasury being in 
extreme need of replenishment, and a whole army of creditor 
waiting only the award of the commissioners to present and 
press their claims, it was resolved to force the lands to a sale. 
To this end, the legislature, by a vote nearly or quite unan- 
imous, authorized the Commissioners of the Land Office to 
^dispose of any of the waste and unappropriated lands in the 
State, in such parcels, on such terms, and in such manner, as 
they shall judge most conducive to the interests of the State.'' 
Powers more unlimited were never confided to any body of 
men. The Commissioners were, the Governor, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and the 
Auditor. 

Then followed some of the most extraordinary land sales 
that even this richly-landed continent has known. In the 
oourse of the summer, the Commissioners sold the enormous 
quantity of five and a half millions of acres, at. an average 
price of about eighteen cents per acre. It was sold in pro- 
digious tracts, the number of purchasers not exceeding the 
number of millions of acres disposed of. One tract brought 
^ree shillings an acre another, two shillings ; another, one 
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shilling. The most astounding sale of all vas one to Alt 
wder McComb of more than three million six hiinclred thoQl 
iiand acres, at the seemingly ridiculoua price of eight peai 
per acre, to be paid in five annual ineuillments 1 Tiio Bum 
alizcd by all the sales was a million and thirty thousand ili 
lars, not more than half of which was immediately available^ 

When these sales were made public a great outcry arose in 
ail parts of the State, and resolutions of censure were moved 
in the legislature. It was everywliei'e charged that Governor 
Clinton had a personal interest in the Macomb purchi 
Uolonel Burr, it was shown, had had no part in effecting tl 
sales, as he was absent on official duty when they had takes- 
place. At the time, therefore, he escaped the odium of the 
transaction, and it was reserved for subsequent periods of 
political contention to connect his name, with them. The Com- 
missioners replied, first, by denying, point-blank, that any of, 
their number iiad the slightest persona! interest ineither of 
sales i which was, unqnestionalily, the fact. They said, 
what no one could deny, that they had not transcended 
power confided to them by the legislature ; that 
terms could be obtained for the lands ; and that the chief 
ject of the State in selling was to bring private interest 
bear upon getting the lands sold to actual settlers. The Com- 
missioners were, at length, completely exonerated, and the 
sales which they made really had the efiect of hastening the 
settlement of the lands. Experience, I believe, has proved- 
that if there must be speculation in wild lands, the peopl< 
own domain, it is a less evil to sell it in tracts too large to 
retained in the hands of the speculator, than in quantitit 
which ore likely to be held by individuals till the toil of si 
rounding settlers has enhanced their value. 

In January, 1731, occurred what is regarded as the gn 
\nystery of Colonel Burr's political career. He was elected to 
represent the State of New York in the Senate of the United 
States. Rufus King and Philip Schuyler were the first Uni 
ted Stales Sonntoi-s chosen by the State of New York ; and, 
General Schuyler bad drawn the shoit term, his seat wou14^ 
become vacant on the 4th of March, 1791. He was a oandi 
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I -Jitc foi ie<leclian. Beside being in actual possession of the 
I Beat, he )iad tlie advantage of old renown, inflneBtial conneo 
tions, and tlie [lowerful aid of Hamilton, now the confideiitini 
nuui of Washington's administration, and in tlie full tide of hiH 
great linancial meaHures. Above all, the Federalists had a 
msjorit; in the legistatnre which was to elect the Senator, and 
Schuyler wax (he most fotlural of Federal istn. Aaron Burr wai 
a fonng man of thirty-live, not known in national politics, with 
no claims upon either party, and with few advantages which 
Tere not jieraonal. Yet, upon General Schuyler's nomination, 
be was at once, and decisively, rejected ; and, immediately 
aft«r, when Aaron Buic was proposed, he was, upon the first 
vote, in both Houses, elected. Sixteen Senators voted, of 
vhom twelve voted for Burr. In the Assembly, Burr's ma- 
jority was five. 
The newspapers of the time throw no light upon the causes 
'*f Burr's election. They record the vote, without a wor«? 
of oomment. No cotemporary record or memoir explains it 
Mr. Davis says nothing about it. In the pamphlet war of 
1B04, Burr's vituperators frequently taunt him with having 
guned this great step without having done any service enti- 
tling him to it, but they do not as much as hitil at the means 
bjr which it was gained. Of recent historians, the amiable and 
f^r-rainded Dr. Hammond (History of Poiitical Parties in the 
SUte of New York) attributes Burr's success to his siippo.'ted 
moderation in politics, to his reputation as an orator, and to 
contrast his fascinating manners piesented to Schuyler's 
UBterity. He adds that Morgan Lewis, a connection of the 
Idvingatons, succeeded Burr as Attomey-General, and suggests 
that this may have been "foreseen" at the time of the elec- 
tion. Mr. Hildreth conjectures that the election of Burr to 
the Senate may have been a bid from the Federalists to win 
him over to their side I But would the Federalists, as a party, 
have defeated Hamilton's father-in-law for such an object? 

The only glimmer of light thrown on the affair in the cor- 
respondence of the period, is shed by the following pasi^age of 
■ letter from Schuyler to Hamilton, dated January 29th, 1T92: 
no good," says the general, " could possibly resnlt from 
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evincing any reseatmenl to Mr. Burr for the psit ht, took last 
winter (when t!)6 election for Senator ocourred), I have on 
every occasion behaved toward him aa if iie had not been thff 
principal in the buaineBs." What busineBBf If the reference 
is to the election, we learn irom It that General Schujler at- 
tributed his defeat to Burr's personal exertions; and if the 
general was correct in hie supposition, then we may conjecture 
that, in some mysterious way, Colonel Burr contrived to unita 
in his own support the influence of the Clintons and the Liv< 
ingstous. The Livingstons, as a family, it is now well known, 
resented the splendid elevation of the young adventurer, 
Alexander Hamilton, a man not native to the snil ; while 
Robert R. Livingston, the head of their ancient bouse, a 
statesman distinguished in the country's annals while yet 
Hamilton was a merchant's clerk in the West Indies, was suf 
fered to languish in obscurity. Burr played upon this string 
a few years later with great eflect. It may have been touched 
in 1791. 

Apart from these impenetrabilities, there is no difficulty in 
plausibly accounting for Colonel Burr's election to the Senate. 
General Schuyler was personally unacceptable. He was no 
speaker. He was a thorough -going partizan, and bore the 
scars of former political contests. He was identified with 
Hamilton, whose financial system was rending the nation into 
factions, and whose towering eminence dwarfed so many of 
his cotemporaries. Agiunsl Schuyler a direct party oppo- 
sition would probably have failed. Burr was a new man, 
which is, in [Hilitics, oflcn an overwhelming advantage. He 
was thought to be a moderate man, who would represent the 
Stale ably, fairly, and faithfully. He was an educated man, 
in a community where a collegiate education was a valuable 
distinction, and one of the rarest. He stood before the people 
in the untarnislied luster of powers whose speciality it was to 
shine. Kxcept Hamilton, he was thought to be the finest or- 
ator in the State, aa well as a man of peculiarly effective tact. 
He was master of an address and manner which could be im 
pressive or pleasing as the occasion required. Some raemWrr 
w *re, doubtless, proud to send to Philadelphia so fine a get 
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Jemaa as Colonel Burr; for, in that day, more than low, 
tnanner was power. I have conversed with men who were 
captivated with the presence and style of the man when he 
was nearly fourscore, and had both legs in the grave. What 
power, then, there mast have been in his presence when he 
was in the prime of his years I Just at that time, too, the 
New York legislature was agitated on the subject of the 
United States Senate sitting with closed doors ; one of the 
great little questions of the day. Schuyler, haughty old sol- 
dier that he was, was the man to insist upon excluding the 
vulgar public from the deliberations of a body that felt itself 
to be the American House of Lords. Complaisant and popular 
Burr, who had enough of the Napoleonic intellect to see the 
immeasurable importance of little things, was, then and after 
ward, an advocate of an open Senate. 

Thus conjecture attempts to supply the want of informa 
tion. 

^If the causes of Burr's elevation are uncertain, the conse- 
quences of it are not. Schuyler felt his defeat acutely, and 
Ebmilton was painfully disappointed. It was of the utmost 
possible importance to the Secretary of the Treasury to have 
a reliable majority in Congress ; and the presence of a devoted 
&ther-in-law, in a Senate of twenty-eight members sitting with 
dosed doors, was convenient. From 1791 dates Hamilton's 
repugnance to Burr, and soon after his letters begin to teem 
with passages expressive of that repugnance. The two families 
were on terms of politeness, then and always. The two men 
were, to all appearance, cordial friends enough down to the 
last month of Hamilton's life. But from this time, in what- 
ever direction Burr sought advancement, or advancement 
Bought him, his secret, inveterate opponent was Alexander 
Hamilton ; until at length the politics of the United States 
was resolved into a' contest between these two individuals. 

The effect upon Burr's own mind of his election to the 
Senate is dimly visible in his correspondence He seems now 
to have accepted politics as his vocation. His wife writes to 
nim a few weeks after the election, and some months before 
he took his seat, that he ought to take measures to re^tablish 
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bis health h^ort turning politician. His own letters oontaui 
Bcaroely an allusion to polities. Once, he advises Mrs. Burr 
not to travel, if possible, with a political partizan, but rather 
with an opponent. Occasionally he says that he dares not 
trust the public mail with political secrets. When he doe^ 
write upon politics, it is in ciphers. He requests 18 to ask 45 
whether, for any reasons, 21 could be induced to vote for 6, 
and, if he could, whether 14 would withdraw his opposition to 
2v, and 11 exert his influence in &vor of 22. The reader will, 
however, remember that this mode of correspondence was 
common at that day between politicians. Though Burr wan, 
perhaps, the most mysterious politician of them all, yet all 
politioiaQB were, more or less, mysterious. 
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On the first day of the session, October 24th, 1791, Colonel 
Barr *' took the oaths and his seat." 

The next day President Washington, as the custom then 
was, delivered his annual Speech to both Houses assembled 
m the Senate Chamber. The Speech was composed after 
the model of the English king's speeches to Parliament, 
which it resembled also in brevity, first, the President 
addressed his ''Fellow-citizens of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives ;" then, the ^ Gentlemen of the 
Senate ;'' then, the '' Gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives ;" and lastly, the '' Gentlemen of the Senate and House 
of Representatives.'' When the ceremonial was over, and 
the Senators were left in possession of their chamber, a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to draw up the usual address 
m reply to the Plresident, and Colonel Burr, their new and 
youngest associate, received the compliment of being named 
chairman of that committee. He prepared the address, which, 
on being read to the Senate, was accepted without amendment. 
The conunittee were next ordered to wait on the President to 
ask when and where he would receive the Senate's reply to 
his speech. Colonel Burr, on their return, reported Monday 
It Doon, at the Presideqt's own house. 4t the time ap 
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pointed, the Senators went io prooessioD to tlie Preudcnt's, 
and were received witb that serious and stately courtesy 
which was then in vogue among persons in high office. 

Fancy a long dining-room, with the tables and chairs re- 
moved Before the fire-p!a<;e stands a tall and snperb figure, 
clad in a suit of black velvet, with black silk etoclcings and 
silver buckles. His hair, white with powder, is gathered be- 
hind in a silk bag. He wears yellow gloves, and holds a 
cocked hat adorned with cockade and plume. A sword, witb 
hilt of polished ateel and sheath of white leather, further re- 
lieves the somber magnificence of the President's form. The 
Senators enter, witb Vice-President Adams at their head, and 
form a semicircle round the President while Mr. Adamn 
reads the address. 

As a relic of an extinct usage, the reader may be gratified 
to see the address prepared bj' Colonel Burr for this occasion. 
It reads as follows : 

" Sir : The Senate of the United States have received with 
the highest satisfaction the assurances of public prosperity 
contiuned in your speech to both Houses. The multiplied 
blessings of Providence have not escaped our notice, or fiuted 
to excite our gratitude. 

"Tlie benefits which flow from the restoration of public 
and private confidence are conspicuous and important ; and 
the pleasure with which we contemplate them is heightened 
by your assurance of those fuither communications which shall 
confirm their existence and indicate their source. 

"While we rejoice m the success of those military opera- 
tions which have been directed against the hostile Indiana, we 
•ament with you the necessity that has produced them ; and 
we participate the hope that the present prospe<7t of a gene- 
ral peace, on terms of moderation and justice, may be wrought 
into complete and permanent efllect ; and that the measures o1 
government may equally embrace the security of our front- 
ers and the general interests of biimanity. Our solicitude to 
obtuu which, will insure our zealous attention to an object si: 
warmly espoused by the principles of benevolence, and k 
highly interesting to the honor and, welfare of the natioQ, 
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" The several subjects which you have particularly reoom- 
meoded, and thoae which remain of former seaaions, will en- 
gage our early consideration. We are encuiiraged to prose- 
cate them with alacrity and ateadinesa, by thu beliel' that they 
will interest no passion bat that for the general welfare ; bj 
the asauiance of concert, and by a view of those arduous and 
important arrangemeDts which have been already aooom- 
pliahed. 

"We observe, sir, the constancy and activity of your teal 
for the public good. The example will animate our efforts to 
promote the happiness of our country." 

To this address, the senatorial record informs as, the Preai- 
iJent was pleased to make the following reply ; 

"Gkntlkmism: This manifestation of your zeal for the honor 
and the happiness of our country derives its full value from 
the share which your deliberations have alrea<ly had in pro- 
moting both. 

" I thank you for the favorable sentiments with which you 
view the part I have borne in the arduous trust committed to 
the government of the United States; and desire you to he 
assured that all my Keal will continue to second those further 
«fibrtfl for the public good which are insured by the spirit in 
which you are entering on the present session." 

Whereupon, we may presume, the Senate made a formal 
and ceremonious exit, and then returned to their chamber. 

The session thus imposingly begun, lasted more than six 
months, but no spectator witnessed, and no corps of reporters 
recorded, the proceedings. The official record exists, but it is 
tittle more than a formal statement of votes. In Mr. Benton's 
valnable abridjjment of the CongrcHsional Debates, the pro- 
ceedings of this Senate, fi-om October to May, occupy only 
five pages. On one of those pages the name of Colonel Burr 
occure in connection with an ajfair which even now has a 
touching interest. 

How grateful the people of the United States were to the 
French, and to the French king, for the timely help afforded 
by them in the late war, can not be realized by the present 
WxnriouB generation j nor how paaaldnate and universal wuM 
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the synipatby of the dctivei'ed nation with the snbsequent 
(truggle of the French for freedom. No sooner waa America 
free, than France aspired. In the summer of 1789 the news 
of the Bastile's immortal storming thrilled the yoimg repub- 
lic. Soon, the excesses of the Parisians, in their delirium of 
error and desire, sbooked the world, and gave pause to the 
more conservative even of Americans, The flight of the king 
■ ill 1790, appears in the memoirs and letters of that age as a 
terrible event ; one whioh lost the revolutionists the sympa- 
thy of millions. But the king was brought baok to Paris ; a 
grand reconciliation with the people he had misunderstood 
was enacted ; the king accepted the constitution ; and France, 
for a week, was in ecstacJes. Down to this period, and be- 
yond it, the great mass of Americans were ardent nympa 
tbizei's with the Revolution. But Washington, Hamilton, 
Adams, Rufus King, and other leading conservatives, began 
to be quite decided in the opinion that the French Revolu- 
tion was essentially diabolical, and could issue in no good to 
the Freneh, or any other people. 

In March, 1792, the Preaident sent a message to Congress 
worded with his usual caution, but so worded as to betray his 
own opinion, "Knowing," said he, " the friendly interest yon 
take in whatever may promote the happiness and prosperity 
of the French nation," be laid before thera a letter just re- 
ceived from his Most Christian Majesty. The letter which 
poor Louis had sent his " very dear great friends and allies," 
was the following : 

" We make it our duty to inform you that we have acoepted 
the constitution which has been presented to us in the name 
of the French nation, and according to which France will ba 
henceforth governed. We do not doubt that you take an in- 
terest in an event so important to our kingdom, and to us 
ind that it is with real pleasure we take this occasion to renew 
£o you assurances of the sincere friendship we bear yon. 
Whereupon, we pray God to have you, very dear, great 
iKends and allies, in his just and holy keeping." 

Tliis letter having been read in the Senate, a differeoo* 
u-ose as to the manner in which Aa reception should be M* 
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knowledged. First, a frigid resolution was proposed, to the 
eSeot that the President be informed, that the Senate have 
received the news contained in the king*s letter with satisfac- 
tion. This resolution was rejected by a vote of six to twenty 
one ; Colonel Burr voting against it ; his colleague, Mr. King, 
for it. The resolution was then amended, so as to request the 
President to rtKike known to the king that the Senate had re- 
ceived the tidings with the highest satis&ction. This waa 
passed. 

Colonel Munroe, a few days after, revived the subject of 
the Senate's sitting with closed doors, and moved that, dur- 
ing the recess, galleries be constructed in the chamber for the 
accommodation of the public, who should, after the present 
session, be admitted to witness the proceedings. This propo- 
sition was rejected by a vote of eight to seventeen. Colonel 
Burr, who always favored the measure, and afterward assisted 
to carry it, was absent, I presume, when this vote was taken, 
as his name does not appear in the record. 

Though Colonel Burr began his sena orial career by bemg 
the medium of the Senate's high courtesy to General Wash- 
ington, yet, before the session was over, he came into disa- 
greeable collision with the President. Burr was Business 
boamate. His activity was irrepressible. Being now cut off 
from his ordinary employments, and having deliberately 
tamed politician, he was eager to acquire knowledge respect- 
bg state-crafl. It was one of his projects, too, to write a 
History of the American Revolution. For these reasons, he 
was often busy, during his first winter in Congress, among the 
records in the Department of State, of which his friend Jef- 
ferson was then the chief. Always an early riser, he was ac- 
eostomed, for a time, to go to the department as early as five 
in the morning. He employed a messenger to make a fire, a 
confidential clerk to assist him in searching and copying, a 
servant to bring him his breakfast ; and so, from five until ten 
o'clock, the business went vigorously on. This practice was 
continued till nearly the close of the session, when operations 
were interrupted by a peremptory order from the President, 
forbidding his further examination. Desiring to complete 
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Ilia knowledgo respucting the late surrender of the western 
posts, he addressed a note to Mr. Jefierson, requesting pei'mis- 
sion to mnke that particular examination. Tlie Secretary re 
plied that " it had been concluded to be improper to comtnu 
nioate the correapondenco of existing ministers." Burr ap- 
pears to have regarded this as an uncalled-for and arbitrary 
proceeding. It was in accordance with the system of ihu 
lime ; bat from what we now know of the relations of the 
persons concerned, and the scenes daily transpiring in the cab- 
inet, we may infer that if the searcher of the records liad been 
a Senator approved and trusted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he would not have been denied access to them — at least, 
not in a peremptory manner. 

In April, 1792, there was to be an election for governor in 
the State of New York, and Colonel Burr was frequently men- 
tioned as a candidate. At that time, the respectable salary 
and immense patronage of the governor, rendered the office 
more imposing and more desired than a seat in the Senate. 
Burr was thought of as a candidate, first, by the Republican 
party, who feared to try the field again with Governor Clin- 
ton ; secondly, by the Federalists, who were not confident of 
iucceeding with a candidate fully identified with their party ; 
thirdly, he was proposed as an independent candidate, on the 
ground that he belonged to no party ^ and would be supported 
by the moderate men of all parties. The truth is, that Colonel 
Burr was then a very popular man, and both parties would 
have liked to secure the advantage of his name and talents. 
While it was still uncertain whether he would run for the 
governorship, some of Hamilton's friends were of opinion that 
ihe beat policy of the Federalists would be to support Burr, 
and they wrote to Hamilton to that efiect. Mr. Ledyard, 
February 1, wrote from New York, that on his arrival in the 
city, he found tliat " & tide was likely to make strongly for 
Mr. Burr, Mr, Schuyler," he continues, " supposes that if Mr, 
Clinton and Mr. Burr were the only competitors, and hit 
(Schuyler's) friends thrown outof the scale, it would be doubts 
fill which Buoeeeded." After showing that, to beat Burr, ih( 
Federalists must either support Clinton or run a third candi 
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late, neither of which was adviaable, Mr. Ledyard adds the 
following observations : " If Burr finally succeeds, and you 
have not the merit of it, it would be an event eitremely dis- 
agreeable to Die. With this irnpresaion, I have aotight re 
peated interviews with him, until I could procure an arlleM 
declaration of his sentiments, both with respect to the union 
u present grounds, and also with respect to yoii. He has 
expressed a ainoere regard for the safety atid well-being of 
the former. Witb respect to yourself, he expresses an entire 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity of your designs, and a 
real personal friendship ; and which he does not seem to sup- 
pose you doubt of, or that you ever will, unless it may arise 
from meddling interveners." 

The next day after this letter was dispatched, James Wat- 
son, another leading Federalist, writes to Hamilton in a sim- 
ilar Btrdn. Burr's chances, he thought, were good, and, if the 
Federalists should go for him, strong. Had they not better 
support him ? If they do not, will it not make bim an oppo- 
nent of the Federal party, if he is not now ? If they do, will it 
not attach him to the Federalists ? And if he should turn 
traitor, will it not so destroy his popularity as to deprive him 
of the power of doing harm ? " Whenever," says Mr. Wat- 
son, '* I imagine how much easier it is to embarrass and ob- 
struct the benign operations of government than to give it the 
requisite tone and vigor, I am solicitous to remove talents, 
perseverance, and address, as lar from the oppoution as pos- 
sible." "The absence of evil will continue to be desirable 
until the public mind becomes more quiet, and federal 
habits take deeper root, 1 shall only add that the cautious 
disiance observed by this gentleman toward all parties, how- 
ever exceptionable in a politiciim, may be a real merit in a 
governor." 

Upon the proposal thus plausibly urged, Hamilton, the un> 
questioned leader of the Federal party in the State, placed his 
veto, A word from him would, in all probability, have mada 
Aaron Burr Governor of New York in 1792. But that word 
vas not spoken. The Federalists nominated the virtuous 
TohD Jay, the Republicans adhered tc their old standard 
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bearer, Oovernor Clioton, and tho contest was a strictly p 

It was the closest and angriest the State had yet » 
the issue, instead of calming, exasperated parties more than 
ho strife ilaelf. There was an informality in the canvass, and 
)oth udes claimed the victory. The canva§ser8 were eleven 
n number, of whom seven thought that Clinton had carried 
the Slate by a majority of one hundred and eight, while the 
remnming four were lor giving the victory to Jay. After 
many stormy discussions, the canvassers agreed to request the 
opinion of the Senators, Rufua King and Aaron Burr, upon 
the point in dispute, which was the following : 

The law then required that the votes of a county should be 
sealed up by the inspectors of election, delivered into the 
hands of the sheriff, and by him or his deputy conveyed in- 
tact to the Secretary of Stale. Now, it chanced that the 
county of Otsego, on this occasion, had no sheriSl R. R. 
Smith had held the office, but his term had expired. Another 
gentleman had been appointed nlierifi', but had not yet been 
sworn in ; and duiing the brief interregnnm, the important 
buuness of receiving and conveying the votes had presented 
itaelC In these circumstances, Mr. Smith, the iate sherifi*, aa 
was natural, performed the duty. But he was not the »her^. 
Nay, he had been elected to the board of supervisors, an office 
incompatible with that of sheriff, and had actually taken his 
seat at the board, and performed official acts. The question 
was, whether the votes received and sent by him could be le- 
gally canvassed. If yes, the Federalists Imd triumphed, and 
John Jay was governor. If no, the Republicans were in the 
iscendant, and George Clinton retiuned the power he had 
ivielded for sixteen years. 

£very head in the United States that had a smjtlcring of 
aw in it was given up to the consideration of this great ques- 
tion in the spring of 1792. The two Scnatm-s, upon confer* 
ring, discovered that an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
existed between them on the subject. Colonel Burr proposed 
that they should, for that reason, decline advising the can 
rassei-s. But as Mr. King avowed an intention of giving hit 
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own opinion, Dothing remainecl but that Colonel Biiir should 
give hiB also. The two opinions were given. Both werr 
abin, clear, and brief. Mr. King'ti, which was foi adnutting 
the votes, carried conviction with it to every Federal roind in 
the country ; while Colonel Burr's, which waa for rejecting 
tricm, was equally convincing to the Republican intellect. 
Indeed, it was, conaidmng all the cireumstancee, a question 
really difficult to decide, and the best lawyers of that day dif- 
fered npon it, an doubtless would the best lawyers of the pres. 
ent day if it were submitted to them. Before ginng his own, 
Colonel Burr obtained the written opinion of Edmund Ran- 
dolph (Attorney-General), Rerpont Edwards, Jonathan D. Ser- 
geant, and other eminent legal friends, all of whom coincided 
with him. On the other hand, Rufus King coiijd exhibit an 
imposing array of names in anpport of bis opinion. Mr. King 
waa for having Justice done ; Burr, for having the law ob 
served. Both opinions were doubtless as sincere as they were 
diaraoteristio." 

The canvassers, thns compelled to choose between two 
opinions diametrically adverse, decided, of course, to follow 
that which accorded with the political preferences of the mf^ 

* Tha fbltowing is the material paragrapb of CoIoqgI Blur's opinion, wbiel^ 
be dcdared, was nerersoswored, except by abuse: "There are instiuiceB oT. 
oOoea being exercised by penioiis bolding under ui nuthorit; apparently 
good, bnt which, od Htrict legal examinatioii, prorea def^ive ; whose iicta, 
neverlheleM, are, with wnu limilationa, coDaidered as valid. This authori^ 
ii called eobrable, and the officer, in aiioh cases, is sud to be an oiBcer d> 
faM; which intends an intennediate state bettrean an exercise strictl; law- 
tol, tni ooe without such color of right Ur. Smltb does not appear to ma 
to hare boldan the otSce of sherifl) on the 3d of Uorcb, onder auob color or 
pretense of right. The term of his ofDce bad expired, and he bad Ibnnallj 
eiprMsed his detensination not lo accept a reappointnioiit; aftfr the ex|d> 
nfioD of the ;ear no aocepl«d, and eren two daji berore tbs reo^pl of the 
kllota, openly exoidsed an office Incompatible with that of sherifl'; and it ii 
tc be inftrred, from tlio tenor of the affldaviti, that he then kn' w of the ap 
peintment of Mr. Gilbert The ossuniption of iliia authority by Mr. Smit^ 
does not evoa appear U> have been produced by any urgtet public neceaaty 
K imminent pubUc ineonTenience. Mr. Gilbert waa qualiflnd in season ta 
have dischai^ed the dnty, and, for anght thai ia sbowo, bJs altandacoe. f 
imI^ derired. might have boen prooured still earllsr." 
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jority of their number. Tliey pronoutioed George Clinton 
duly elected. The exasperation of the Federalists, upon the 
promulgation of this decision, was such that, for a time, the 
State seemed in danger of anarchy. For many years the 
dream of that party had been to see Clinton defeated, and a 
Federalist in the executive chair. He had been defeated, bnt 
the scepter which they were jnst about to graup, they now 
saw Huiitcbed away from between their eager hands. Nothing 
but the moderation of Mr. Jay, and the general regard for 
law, which prevailed in the most order-loving of parties, saved 
the State from temporary confusion. 

As each Senator hnd decided in favor of his own party, the 
motives of both were assailed. Colonel Burr, it was charged, 
was an adherent of Governor Clinton, and wished to ingratiatr 
himself with the Republicans. In a letter to a friend, written 
BDOD after be had given his opinion, he alludes to these accu- 
aations. "Upon the late occasion," he says, "I earnestly 
wished and sought to be relieved from the necessity of giving 
any opinion, particularly fiom a knowledge that it would be 
disagreeable to you and a few others whom I reapeot and 
wish always to gratify. But the conduct of Mr. King left me 
no alternative. I was obliged to give an opinion, and I have 
not yet learned lo give any other than which my judgment 
directs. It would, indeed, be the extreme of weakness in me 
to expect friendship from Mr. Clinton. I have too many rea- 
Bons to believe that he regards me with Jealousy and malevo- 
lence. Still, this alone ought not to have induced me to re- 
Rise my advice to the canvassers. Some pretend, indeed, but 
jone can believe, that I am prejudiced in his favor. I have 
not even seen or spoken to him since January last." 

Nevertheless, three mouths after these words were written, 
Governor Clinton nominated him to the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the State. Colonel Burr preferred to retain his seat 
ji the Senate, and declined the judgeship. 

The attention of the public was soon drawn from questions 
afiecting a single State to one in which all the States were 
iqually concerned. For the second tijne, the young nation 
to choose chief magistrates ; oi', to "pnaJi more correctly 
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I Vice- President, fcr there conid be no competition for tne 
drsi office iu the peoule'a gift, while George Washington was 
willing lo serve them in it. There was an oppusition, it is 
true ; bnt its force was directed chiefly against Hamilton's 
measures ; and as soon as it was known that General Wash- 
ington had consented to serve another term, the hopes of thr 
opposition were Hmited to the election of a Vice-President, io 
place of Mr. Adams. 

At that time, the reader mnst bear in mind, no one was 
directly nominated for the office of Vice-Piesident. The 
Constitution required each presidential elector to vote for two 
persons to fill the two highest oflices ; the man who received 
the greatest number of votes was declared President, and he 
who received the next highest number was declared Vice- 
President. At tlie first presidential election ever held, the 
vote of the electoral college was as follows; For George 
Washington, 69 votes (the whole number) ; John Adams, 34 - 
John Jay, 9 ; Robert H. Harrison, 6 ; John Rutledge, 6 
John Hancock, i ; George Clinton, 3 ; Samuel Huntingdon, 2 ; 
John Wilton, 2 ; James Armstrong, 1; Edward Telfair, 1; 
Benjamin Lincoln, I. Mr. Adams, therefore, became Vice 
President though he received one less than a majority of the 
whole number of votes. At that election there was nothing 
liki! an organized opposition. Every elector's first choice was 
General Washington ; and for the second office named the 
favorite son of his own State, or a man particularly admired 
Dy himself. 

But now there was opposition ; of which more will be said 
ra another cfaapter. At present the object of that opposition, 
as just remarked, was to elevate one of their own parly to the 
Vice-Presidency. George Clinton, Governor of the State of 
\ew Tork, the man dislinguislied above all others in the Uni- 
ted States for his oppowlion lo the adoption of the federal 
ConBtitntion, was the candidate upon whom a majority of the 
party fixed their hopes, and upon whom its strength was finally 
concentrated. But, among the names mentioned in private 
circles and in public prints for the office, was that of Aaron 
Burr, Indeed, for a short period, 1'. seemed uncertain who 
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would be the candidate of the o])po3itioD m 
northern States, Clinton or Burr 1 

Rufua King began to be alarmed for the bucccbs of Mr 
Adania. September 17, 1792, we find him writing to IlaraU 
ton in this manner: " If the enemies of the government are 
secret and united, we sliall Ioho Mr. Adams. Burr is indnntri- 
ous in his canvass, and his object is well undei-stood by our 
tniia, Mr. Edwards is to make interest for him in Connecti- 
jut, and Mr. Dallas, who is here, and quite in the eirde of the 
governor and the party, informs Q9 that Mr. Bnrr will be sup- 
ported as Vice-President in Pdunsyivania. Should Jefferson 
and his friends unite in the project, the votes of Mr. Adama 
may be so reduced, that tliougb more numerous tlian those of 
any other person, he may decline the office. Nothing which 
has heretofore happened so decisively proves the inveteracy 
nf the opposition. Should they succeed in degrading Mr, 
Adams, much would be to be apprehended in respect to the 
measures which have received the sanction of government." 

It is but common fairness to remind the reader that this let- 
ter was written by a political opponent, who could not heper- 
ionaU^ cognizant of Burr's movements as a politician. In 
reading letters, to be bereafler quoted, the same fact is to b« 
constantly kept in view by those who wish to know the trQt^ 
respecting the man and his times. 

Hamilton replies to Mr. King tliat be is astonished to hei 
if Burr's appearance as a candidate. The Secretary of ti 
Treasury waa evidently pUKzled, and, perhaps, a little alarmej 
A few days after, lie wrote to a friend (whose name has ndj 
been revealed by the editor of his works) a long letter depr« 
eating the advanuement of Burr, and denouncing him in the 
strongest language that even his vigorous pen could command 
After saying that ho was not yet quite sure that " Burr's 
pearance on the stage was not a diversion in &vor of Sfr, \ 
Chnton," he proceeds as follows : 

" Mr. Clinton's success I should think very unfortunate ; 
am not for trusting the goveniment too much in the bands of 
Its eaamies. But still, Mr. C. is a man of property, and ir 
private life, so far as I know, of probity. I fear the othel 
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geDtlemmn is unprincipled^ both as a public and a private man. 
Vrhen the Constitution was in deliberation, his conduct was 
equivocal; but its enemies, who, I believe, best understood 
him, considered him as with them. In &ct, I take it he is for 
or against nothing, but as it suits his interest or ambition. He 
is determined, as I conceive, to make his way to be the head 
of the popular party, and to climb, per fas aut nrfdB^ to the 
highest honors of the State, aud as much higher as circumstan- 
ces may permit. Embarrassed, as I understand, in his circum- 
stances, with an extravagant family, bold, enterprising, and 
intriguing, I am mistaken if it be not his object to play the 
game of confusion, and I feel it to be a religious duty to 
oppose his career. 

^ I have hitherto scrupulously abstained from interference in 
elections ; but the occasion is, in my opinion, of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant, in this instance, a departure from that 
rule. I therefore commit my opinion to you without scruple ; 
but in perfect confidence. I pledge my character for discern- 
ment, that it is incumbent on every good man to resist the 
present design.'' 

This was written on the 21st of September. On the 26th, 
he writes to another unnamed person in the same strain. ^^Mr. 
Burr's integrity as an individual," says Hamilton, ^^ is not un- 
impeached," and, ^^ as a public man, he is one of the worst 
sort. Secretly turning liberty into ridicule, he knows as well 
as most men how to make use of the name. In a word, if 
we have an embryo Caesar in the United States, 'tis Burr." 

These letters were not designed for the amusement of the 
Secretary's correspondent. In a few days, Rufus King writes 
Vaok to him, that '^ cart hoB been taken to put our fnenda at 
the eastward on their guard.'^^ The letters produced effects^ 
^Rre see. 

To General C. C. Pinckney of South Carolina, Hamilton 
writes to the same purport, and urges him to promote the elec- 
tion of men friendly to the administration. As he denounced 
Burr in his northern letters, he assails Jefferson in his south 
em — JefTemon, his colleague in the cabinet. ^^ 'TIS suspected 
by some*" he says, ^Hhat the plan is only to divide the votes 
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of tbe northern and middle States to let in Mr. Jt^erson bj 
tlie votes of the Soalh. I will not Bcrnple to say to you, in 
confidenoe, that this also would be a serious midfortiine to the 
government. That gentlem.in whom I once very tmieh «»■ 
teemed, but who does not permit rae to retain that iientiment 
for him, is certainly a man of sublimated and paradoxical ira- 
aginationp, entertaining and propagating opinions inconsistent 
with dignified and orderly government," 

Five days later, the active Secretary of the Treasury vritea 
another letter npon Burr, but in s much more guarded man- 
ner. "My opinion of Mr, Burr," he remarks, with admirable 
consistency, "is tkt to form, but according to the present 
atatr of it, he is a man whose only political principle is t^ 
movnt, at all events, to the highest legal honors of the nation, 
and as much further as circumstances will carry him. Impu- 
tations, not favorable to his integrity as a man, rest upon him, 
but I do not vouch for their authenticity." 

On the 21al of September, then, he was willing to pledge 
his character for discernment, that Bnrr was an embryo Ciesar. 
On the 15th of October, his opinion of the individual was yet 
to form. The good Hainilton was a man of very ardent feel- 
ings; he was devoted to the support of the system he had 
created ; and was apt to give way to a too sweeping denunci- 
ation of the men whom he disapproved. And besides, his cor- 
respondent of September was, probably, a man he could more 
implicitly truet, than he could him of October. 

But these denunciations might as well have been spared. 
It is certiun, that neither Burr nor his friends entertained a 
serioHB thought of his competing for the Vice-Presidency 
He received just one vote. Of the eight electors of South 
Carolina, seven gave their second vote for John Adams; one 
for Aaron Burr, The number of electors had increased, in 
four years, from 69 to 132. George Washington again rn- 
seived the whole number. For John Adauia, 77 votes wera 
east ; for George Clinton, 50 ; for Thomas Jefferson, 11; fot 
Aaron Burr, 1, This single vote, given by a personal fi-iend. 
probably, may have been of some importance to Burr, in aara 
Natini; his nami), in the popular mind, with the office. 
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For six yea.-B, Colonel Burr playeil » dislingui^ilied, and 
Kcwionalty, a conepicuoue part in the Senate of the United 
States. And that is nearly all we know of him as a Senator. 
He was renowned as an orator, but no speech of his exietn, 
except in fiunt onlline. John Taylor writes a note to him, on 
one occasion, in which he uses this language : " We shall leavfl 
you to reply to King: first, because you desired it; seconil, 
ill depends on it ; no one else can doit; and the audience 
will expect it." There are alluaiona in the political papers of 
the day to a great speech delivered by Burr in opposition to 
Jay's treaty, which evidently gained him much applause. 
It is spoken of as though every one was acquainted with it ; 
as we shonld alludo to one of the well-known speeches of Clay 
or Webster. Rnfiis King, I am enabled to state, was of 
opinion that Bun's talents as a debater were overrated. In 
conversing upon those times, Mr. King would say that Bnrr 
bad a rare faculty in summing np a discussion, hut that he 
added to it few ideas of his own. He never opened a debate. 
But where a question had been discussed to exhaustion, he 
knew how to use well the vast stores of information which 
had been eiidtcd, and to set in new and dense array the argti- 
tnentii that hail been used by others. This faculty, aided by 
hia persuasive and emphatic manner, made liim a favorite 
speaker; and the more, as he never wearied an audience by 
prolixity. 

That he was an industrious member ts indicated by the 
number of commillees upon which he served. The records 
ehow, however, that he waa not generally in his place during 
the first and last days of a session. We may infer from hia 
.virrespondenco that he was full of occupation of some kind in 
Philadelphia. He frequently alludes to the heaps of unopened 
letters upon his table. 

He actrd with the liberal, or Republican party, invariably. 
Be contended for an open Senate, session after session, till, in 
1794. the measure was carried by a vote of nineteen to eight. 
He supported the resolution that " every printer of newspapen 
may send one papiir to each and every other printer of news- 
papers within the United States, free of postage, under such 
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regulations as the Postmasier-Geueral »hall provide." Ho & 
vored the admission of Albert Gallatin to serve as a Senator 
wbich was opposed on the ostenwible ground tliat lie had not 
been a citizen of the country for the requisite nine years. He 
took the lead in opposing Chief Justice Jay's mission to Ki> 
gland, for the twofold reason that it was unnecessary to send 
any minister at all to England at that time ; and that it was 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, impolitic and unsafe, 
to seleut an embassador from the bench of the Supreme Court. 
All measures tending to the support and comfort of the French 
in tbfir struggle with the leagued despotisms of Europe, found 
in Burr an advocate. In n, word, he wax a leader and cham- 
pion of the ]>arty which acknowledged JelTerson as its chief, 
and boasted the adherence of Madison and Monroe. 

Aflet Burr's downfall, Jefferson used to say that he had 
never liked him ; and that, at the very height of Burr's pop- 
ularity, be had habitually cautioned Madison not to trust him 
too far, " I never," wrote Jefferson once, "thought him an 
honest, frank-dealing mnn ; but considered him as a crooked 
gun, or other perverted machine, whose aim or shot you could 
never be sure of." But this was in 1807. There is abundant 
proof, that, in the full tide of his senatorial career, Burr's 
standing, both with the leaders and with the masses of bis 
parly, was only second to that of Jefferson himself. 

Take this incident, for example. In 1794, the unpopular- 
ity of Gouvernenr Morris, the American minister in France, 
was at its height. The republicans of Paris, and the re]uib- 
licans of the United States, were aware of his utter want of 
sympathy with tlie Revolution, and were clamorous for his 
recall. General Washington had let fall an intimation of his 
willingness to yield to their desire, and to appoint a member 
of the opposition in his place. Accordingly, a caucus of lh« 
Repnblican Senators and Representatives was called to select 
n candidate to be proposed to the President for the mission. 
The caucus agreed to recommend Colonel Burr. Mr, Mad 
ison and Mr. Monroe wore members of the committee ap- 
bobted to wait upon General Wasbinplon, and comrannioat* 
the preference of the caucas ; and in the interview with Uh 
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PreNdent, Mr. Mad'iaon was the epoki'eman. After hearing 
[be message, Geiieial Washington was eilent for a few mo- 
ments. Then he Mud, U had been the rule of his publiu life 
never to aoniinate for a high and responsible office a man of 
wbofie integrity he was not assured. He had not coDfidence 
in Colonel Burr id that respect, and therefore must decline 
Dotuiaaung him. The ctimmittee retired, and reportetl the 
result of the interview. The caucus unanimously resolved to 
adhere to their nomination, and requested the committee to 
inform the President of the fact. Genera) Washington was 
erideutly initated by the second propodal of an offensive 
name, and replied with warmth that bis de^^ion was irrevo- 
cable. He added, apologetically, " I will nominate you, Mr. 
HadisoD, or you, Ur. Monroe." Madison replied that he 
had, long ago, made up his mind not to ga abroad. Thr 
uommlttee, upon reporting the result of tlie secoad confer- 
ence to the caucus, found it more inHoxible than ever ; and 
were instructed to go a third time to the President, and say 
that Colonel Burr was the choice of the Republican Senators 
and Representatives, and that they would make no other reo- 
ommendation. This mensage was delivered to the Secretary 
of State, who, knowing the President's feelings on the sub- 
ject, declined delivering it. Colonel Monroe was finally 
■elected. 

Reflecting upon this circiimscxncc, the idea uiS o«eur- 
the individual long iinmened in the rending of that period, 
that this invincible distrust of Colonel Burr was perhaps im- 
planted, certainly nourixlied, In the mind of General Washing- 
Ion by his useful friend and adherent, Alexander Hamilton. 
HamiltoD was not a person to conceal fron) General Washing 
ton his repugnance to the man whose career he felt it a relig 
ious duty to oppose. Washington had trusted and applauded 
Burr in the Revolution, Whence this utter, this resolute difr 
trust, if not derived from the minister in wtiose si^aoity and 
bonesty the President had such absolute futh ? Another 
ttispician steals over the immersed intellect. The remarkable 
pertinacity of the demon ratio caucus may have been partly 
avisg to tbe desirable&e48 of removing an unmansgeabi* 
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uanilidate three thousand miles from ihc aaene of the i 
jireaidenlial election. 

Fi'om that contest the preSminenoe of General Washingto™ 
was to be removed, and a President was to be olioseo. Jeffer- 
son was the choice of a majority of liie Republicaos; but, 
since the last election, Burr had made surpriaiug advanees in 
{mpularity and importance. George Clinton was eclipsed. 
Burr was everywhere spoken of as the Republican choice for 
the second office, and there were certainly a respectable num- 
ber of persons in the country who preferred him for the first 
We find numerous indications of this in the letters and papers 
of the time. A gentleman writes from BoHton to Hamilton, 
December &th, 1796: "Your Judge Smith sent letters to 
some of our electors, and, I believe, to New Hampshire, 
■oliciting votes for Burr very strongly, and rather presi<iDg 
for Jefferson." Hamilton writes to Rufus King (then in Eu- 
rope), December 16th, 1796; "Our anxiety has been extreme 
on the subject of the election for Pi'esident. If we may trust 
our information, which we have every reason to trust, it ia 
now decided that neither i/^^aon n&r Burr can be Presi- 
dent. * * * The event will not a little mortify Burr. Vir- 
ginia has given him only one vote." 

We may infer from this language, that there was a period 
of the canvass when Hamilton, the brains and nerve of the 
Federal party, apprehended the possibility of Aaron Burr's 
succeeding General Washington in the presidential uhair ! 

But, not to dwell upon this campaign — since a more stirring 
and a more decisive one awaits us — the result of it was as fol- 
lows : John Adams received 71 votes ; Thomas Jefferson, 68 ; 
Thomas Pinckney, SO ; Aaron Burr, 30 ; Samuel Adams, 15 ; 
Oliver Ellsworth, 1 1 ; George Clinton, 7 ; John Jay, 6 ; Jame)i 
Iredell, 2 ; George Washington, 2 ; John Henry, 2 ; S.in)uel 
Johnson, 2 ; C. C. Pmckney, 1. So John Adams became Pre* 
ident, Thomas Jefferson, Vice-President; and Aaron Burr 
was coiispicuoiialy before the country as a candidate for tliosn 
coveted places. Of the 30 electoral votes cast for Burr, Ten 
uessee gave him 3 ; Kentucky, 4 ; North Carolina, 6 ; Vir 
ginia, 1 ; Maryland, 3 ; Penusyivania, 13. Not a vote did h« 
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5e( from a Puritan State ; nor did Jefferson. New England 
vaa aa Federal as she was Puritaniual, and had no vote for thn 
inti-Federal grnnditoD of her Puritan-in-cliief. Tliia fact doea 
not countenance Jolio Adams's eiuphatii; assertion, that the 
^pital upon which Barr embarked in the bnsin ess of politician 
was the fame of his father and grandfather. 

While thus Colonel Burr had been striding toward the high 
places of the world, events of importance had occurred in his 
own household. Before entering upon the deciaive period of 
nis political lite, let ns pause here for a moment and see liow 
De appeared, in the day of his glory, as a husband, as a par- 
ent, and as a maRter. 

As years rolled on and cares increased, the letters of Mrs, 
Burr to her husband became longer, and less in the style thai 
Juliet would have used in writing to banished Romeo. But 
they were warm, confiding, and elegant ; as his were to her. 
They were the tetters of a careful and devoted wife to a hus- 
band she was proud o£, and desired above all things to help 
and gratify. To her be confided every thing. His busineas 
was left paitly in her care, and with her he conversed upon 
his political plans. He sonietimes gave Iter information to be 
oommunioated to his political friends in New York. Occa- 
Honally, during the session of Congress, he would hurry away 
upon the adjournment of the Senate on Friday, to meet hi* 
wifu at Trenton, and after spending Saturday and Simday in 
ber sodety, return on Sunday night to Philadelphia. To the 
last, she was a happy wife, and he an attentive, fond husband. 
I assert this positively. The contrary has been recently da- 
olared on many platforms ; but I pronounce the assertion to 
be one of the thousand calumnies with which the memory of 
'Ji singular, amiable, and faulty being has been assailed. No 
one now lives who can, of his own personal knowledge, speak 
of the domestic life of a lady who died sixty-two years ago 
But there are many still living whose parents were most inti 
niBtely conversant with the interior of Richmond Hill, and 
who have heard narrated all the minute incidents of the Ulu 
ed therein. The last of the old servants of the family died 
mly ft short timq ago ; and the persons best acquainted with 
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the beat part of Burr's diaracter are still walking tbese streetfl 
His own letters to bis wife — alt respect, solicitude, and ftffeu 
tioo — confirm the positive assoverations of these. I repesl| 
therefore, that Mrs. Burr lived and died a satisfied, a oonfid- 
ing, a beloved, a trusted wife. 

Soon after her husband " larned politiuian," her health, 
never vigorous, began to fail, and her maladies at length con- 
centrated into a cancer of the most virulent and offensive de- 
scription. She lingered long in anguish. Her husband, both 
by personal attentions and by the advice which he sought i 
from the most eminent physicians, did much to relieve her suf- ' 
feringa — did all that mortal aid could do. He studied her 
case. He described her symptoms to his friend. Dr. Benjamin | 
Kush, of Philadelphia, and concerted with him a new treat- 
ment. But nothing availed to stay the ravages of tfae disease. 
Ho proposed at one time to leave Congress, that he might de- 
vote himself exclusively to attending upon her. She besoagbt 
him not to do so, and he remained in Philadelphia till her dia- 
base assumed a form that threatened speedy dissolution. She 
became, at length, an object most pitiable to contemplate ; and 
in the spring of 1794, death relieved her sufTeringa, and d^ j 
prived of their mistress the heart and home of Aaron Burr. 
Thay had lived together twelve years — twelve happy and tri- 
umphant years. 

Burr was not given to sentiment. It was hia principle not 
to mourn over an irrevocable calamity. '* The best complJmejit 
you can pay me," he used to say to his wife, " is to be cheerful 
while 1 am absent." If he did not visibly grieve over her 
death, to the last day of bis life he spoke of her in terms of 
emphatic and unqoalified admiration. Among the very last 
words he ever spoke, was a sentence like this: "The mother 
of my Tbeo. was the best woman and finest lady I have ever 
known." 

His daughter, a rosy little girl of eleven, was all that now 
made his house a home. From her infancy his heart and 
mind had been interested in that most faadnating of employ- 
ments, the culture of a being tenderly beloved. With what 
ouwearied assiduity be pursued the sweet vocation I Hii let 
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ju% written from his senatorial desk at Philadelphia, snow 
that his home thoaghts were divided between the sick mother 
and the studious child ; and when the mother's sufferings were 
over, the daughter's improvement absorbed his care. He pur- 
raed this darling object intelligently. "Cursed effects of 
&shionable education !" he writes to his wife, in Theodora's 
tenth year, "of which both sexes are the advocates, and 
yours eminently the victims. If I could foresee that Theo. 
would become a mere &shionable woman, with all the attend- 
ant frivolity and vacuity of mind,' adorned with whatever 
grace and allurement, I would earnestly pray God to take her 
forthwith hence. But I yet hope, by her, to convince the 
world what neither sex appear to believe — that women have 
souls!'' 

He appears to have gone to the opposite extreme. In her 
tenth year she was reading Horace and Terence, in the orig- 
inal Latin, learning th^ Greek grammar, speaking French, 
studying Gibbon, practicing on the piano, taking lessons in 
dancing, and learning; to skate. Like all her race, she was 
precocious, and was accounted a prodigy, and she really was a 
child of superior endowments ; but no girl often could pursue 
such a course of study without injury. Doubtless, the deli- 
"acy of her health, in after years, was due to this excess of 
ktudy in childhood. As a child, however, she seemed to 
thrive upon the too luxurious diet ; for though she had the 
&mily diminutiveness, she was a plump, pretty, and blooming 
girl. The moral precocity, which is so much more deadly than 
mental, she escaped, as it appears she told fibs, begged off 
from practicing, and was excessively fond of a holiday ; which 
may have kept Horace and Gibbon from destroying her. The 
phm of her education was not merely devised by her father, 
but he personally aided in carrying out every part of it. He 
explained her lessons, he gave minute directions to her nu- 
merous instructors, he would have nothing learned by rote, he 
encouraged her with commendation, he gently ridiculed or ' 
sharply rebuked her indolence. When he was in Philadelphia, 
be required her to write to him frequently. He replied at 
often, mentioning each of her mistakes in spelling and gram 
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mar, remarking upon the wilting and style of her laoC letter 
comparing it with former efforts, and awarding praise or 
hiiime, as be thought she deserved. His letters to her are 
very kind, very thoughtful, very ingenious, often very wise 
and good. 

BuiT inherited the true pedagogical instinct. One of his 
epistles he concludes thus : " Let me see how handsomely you 
can subscribe your name in your next letter, about this «jw." 
In another, he tells her how much pleasure it would give him 
it'aheoould contrive to lug into her letters occasionally a scrap 
of Terence, apropos. Sometimes he exults over the correct- 
neHs of her last letter, telling her he had showed it to Dr. 
liush, or some other friend, who thought it must have been 
written by a girl of sixteen. He reminds her to sit up straight, 
else she will go into a consumption ; and then " faiewell papa, 
tkrewell pleasure, farewell life." He gives her the most mi- 
nute directions respecting the style and arrangement of ber 
letlei's; tells her that he never permits one of hers to remain 
unanswered a ungle day, and demands of ber the same promp- 
titude. 

The moi-al advice which he gives lier is, most of it, very excel- 
lent. He insists upon her treating her governess with the most 
perfect respect and consideration. "Remember," he says, " that 
one in the situation of madftme has a thousand things to fret 
her temper j and you know that one out of humor for any cause 
whatever, is apt to vent it on every person that happens to 1)6 
in the way. We must learn to bear these things ; and, let 
me tell you, that you will always feel much better, much hap- 
piei', for having borne with serenity the spleen of any one, 
than if you bad returned spleen for spleen," Nothing could 
bo better than that. In the same letter he remarks: "I have 
often seen madame at table, and other situations, pay you the 
utmost attention, offer you twenty civilities, while you ap 
_ eared scarcely sensible that she was speaking to you ; or, at 
the most, replied with a cold remercie, without even a look oi 
satisfaction or complacency, A moment's reflection will con 
vince you that this conduct will be naturally construed into ar 
rogance ; aa if you thought that all attention was due to von. 
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ind u if you felt above showing the least, to any boJy, 1 
know that you abhor such §enlimentfl, and that you are iiiojt. 
pablo of being actuated by them. Yet you expose youi-self to 
the oeDsure without intending or knowing it. I believe you 
will in future avoid it. Observe how Xatalie replies to the 
itnalleBt civility which is offered to her," That, too, is sound 
morality. 

But there is, occasionally, a passage in his letters to her 
n-liich baa the Ghestertieldian tunt. The woml example ot 
thiE kind is the Ibllowing : " In case you sboiild dine in com- 
pany with Mrs. , I will apprize you of one circumstance, by 

a trifling attention to which you may elevate yourself in her 
esteem. She is a great advocate for a very plain, rather ab- 
stemious diet in children, as you may see by her conduct with 
Miss Elizabeth. Be careful, therefore, to eat of but one dish; 
that a plun roast or boiled : little or no gravy or butter, and 
vay aparingly of dessert or fruit : not more tlinu half a glass 
of wine ; and if more of any thing to ¥.at or drink is oflured, 
decline it. If tliey ask a reason — Papa thinks it not good for 
m«, is the be«t that can be given." 

llieodoBia rewarded her father's solicitude by becoming 
Ibe best educated woman of her lime and country, as well 
as one of the most estimable. She never, of course, com- 
pleted the conquest of Latin or Greek, but Frenub she made 
entirely her own ; and wrote an English style thai could be 
elegantly playful, or correctly strong, as the subject required. 
On one oocamou, during ber father's public life, she translated, 
for his use, the Constitution of the United Stales into French. 
She also, at liis request, undertook the translation of one of 
.Senlham's works from French into English, and partly ex» 
euted it. Her father never ceased, whilu she lived, to direot 
and urge the further improvement of her mind. From the 
deepest abyss of bis misfortunes, he could still sty to her 
" Be what my heart desires, and it will console me fur all ths 
evils of life." And what a daughter wa^i she to him ! From 
the age of fourteen, tbi- engaging mistress of his household 
the companion of his leisure, the friend of bis mind! In olhei 
iaya, his eloquenL pernatent, fearless, indomitable ohamDioul 
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Colonel Stoue, in his Life of Brant, the Indian ;hief, gi^ M 
DB a pleasant glimpse of Theodosia Burr in her fourteenth 
year. She waa then a grown woman, and reigned supreme 
over her father's house during his long absence at the seat of 
government. Brant, during one of the closing years of Burr's 
•enatorship, visited Phil%delphia, where, for some time, the 
magnificent Indian was n fashionable lion. Colonel Burr gave 
him a dinner pitrty, which Volney, Talleyrand, and othernota- 
bilities attended. The incidents of that entertainment used 
to be related by Burr for forty years afler they occurred, and 
they have been commuuiualeil to me almost in his own words. 
But, unfortunately, the chief's English, though inuooent, and 
infinitely amusing to the guests, can not be repeated to a 
fastidious public, and, therefore, the humors of that banquet 
must remain for ever unrecorded. Suffice it to say, that the 
Frenchmen were delighted with the lion, who roared his best 
for their pleasure. Before Brant's leaving Philadelphia for 
New York, Colonel Burr gave him a note of introduction to 
his daughter, in which be requested her to show him every 
attention. 

" Miss Theodosia," says Colonel Stone, who derived the in- 
formation from Burr himself^ " received the foreat-chief with 
all the courtesy and hospitality suggested ; and performed the 
honors of her father's house in a manner that must have been 
as gratifying to her absent parent as it was creditable to her- 
self. Among other attentions, she gave him a dinner party, 
selecting for her guests some of the most eminent gentlemen 
in the city, among whom wei'e Bishop Moore and Doctors 
Bard and Uosack. In wiiting to her ikther upon the subject, 
she gave a long and sprightly account of the entertainment. 
She said that, in making the preliminary arrangements, she 
had been somewhat at a loss in the selection of such dishes aa 
would probably suit the palate of her principal guest. Being 
a savage warrior, and in view of the many tales she had 
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•he added, spoixivelv, that she bad a mind to lay the hospital 
under contribution for a human head to be served up like a 
boar's bead in ancient hall barbaric. But, afler all, she found 
bim a most Christian and civilized guest in his manners." 

Daring these years of greatness, Colonel Burr, like most 
other persons in his sphere, was an owner of slaves, who were 
employed as household servants. Tfiat he was a kind and con- 
Kiderate master to them, his letters to Theodosia, and their 
letters to him, give touching evidence. " Poor Tom," he 
writes of a servant who had met with an accident, *^ I hope 
you take good care of him. If he is confined by his leg^ he 
must pay the greater attention to his reading and writing^'* One 
of his letters from Philadelphia to Theodosia, concludes thus : 
^* Alexis often bids me to send you some polite and respectful 
message on his part, which I have hitherto omitted. He is a 
faithful, good boy ; upon our return home he hopes you will 
teach him to read." Another letter alludes pleasantly to two 
of his servants. *^ Mat's child," he tells Theodosia, ^^ shall not 
be christened until you shall be pleased to indicate the time, 
place, manner, and name. I have promised Tom that he shall 
take me to Philadelphia, if there be sleighing. The poor fel- 
low is almost crazy about it. He is importuning all the gods 
for snow." 

He corresponded with his servants, when away from home. 
Their letters to him are very artless and pleasing. ^^ We are 
happy to hear," says " Peggy" in one of her letters, " that Sam 
and George and the horses are in good order, and all the fam- 
ilv gives their love to them." Another of Peggy's epistles 
concludes thus : ** But, master, I wish to beg a favor of you ; 
please to grant it. I have found there is a day-school, kept 
by an elderly man and his wife, near to our house, and if mas- 
ter is willing that I should go to it for two months, I think it 
would be of great service to mo, and at the same time I will 
not neglect my work in the house, if you please, sir." Peggy 
received an immediate answer, granting hor request. She re- 
plies in a few days : ^' I go to the school, since master is will- 
Yig, and I like the teacher very much. He pays great atten- 
tion to my learning, and I have teached Nanc^ her letters evot 
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since yoa have been gone, which I think will be of as ranch . 
service to her aa if she went to Bcbool. We are all well at 
present, and I hope that you are the same," She tells ber 
master, in the same letti^r, that there has been a. report in the 
laper that he had been wounded in a duel, and that the family 
were all veity uneasy about it, though the story was not be- 
ieved in the town. lie replies immediately that he is per- 
fectly well, and has had no quarrel with any one. He orgee 
her to go to school punctually, thanks her for teaching Nancy, 
and says he shall soon go home and give them all New Tears' 
presents. 

All this is very amiable. There never lived, indeed, a more 
completely amiable man than Aaron Burr. Generous, thonght- 
fbl for the pleasure of others, careless of his own, a pleasant, 
composed, invincibly polite person, credulous even, ea^y 
taken in by plausible sharpers, but with these softer qualities 
relieved by courage, tact, and industry — who could have fore- 
seen for such a character the destiny he encountered, the in- 
famy that blackens his name ? 

But, in this difficult world, in this justly-ordered universe, 
to be amiable is not enough. 

An anecdote, related with great animation by himself, of 
this period of his life, will suffiue to indicate one of his faults 
agjunst society. He ivas sitting in his library reading one 
day. A lady entered without bis perceiving her, and going 
up softly behind his eh^r, gave him a slap on the cheek, say- 
ing, "Come, tell me, what little French girl, pray, have you 
bad here ?" The abruptness of the question, and the positive 
manner of the lady, deceived him, and he doubted not she 
had made the discovery. He admitted the fact. Whereupon, 
his fair inquiutress burst into loud laughter at the success of 
her artidce, which she was induced to play off uyon him from 
the mere circumstance of having smelt musk in the r 

Vpon this and other points there will be 
when we reach the expiatory years of his life, 
must attend to the affairs of the nation. 
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THE ERA OF BAD FEELING. 
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It was the fortune of Aaron Burr to contribute, in a re- 
markable manner, to 'the first triumph of his party. That the 
reader, not firesh in the early history of his country, may un- 
derstand the importance of that triumph, it is necessary that 
he should be informed or reminded of the state of parties, and 
the feeling of the country, and of the character of certain lead- 
ing persons who flourished at that time. This chapter, then, 
is to be a digression — to be skipped by a reader who is in 
haste. 

" Whig and Tory belong to natural history," Mr. Jefferson 
used to say. This truth, that free communities naturally di- 
vide into two parties, one in favor of keeping things as they 
are, the other strenuous for making them better than they are, 
simplifies the study of political history, and should always be 
borne in mind by the student. It is not an infallable guide 
through the labyrinth of party politics, but it greatly assists 
the groping explorer. 

An historian might divide our political history into three 
periods. The first began with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and ended with the election of Jefferson ; a period 
which, in the recent language of Mr. Seward, ^^ gave to the 
country a complete emancipation of the masses from the dom- 
ination of classes.'' The second began with Jefferaon, and 
ended with the annexation of Texas. This was the period of 
Deaceful democratic rule, the fruit of Jefferson's ideas and 
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Bnrr's tncdcs. Tbe ttiird period began witli Texai^ aud will 
end witt the final weitlement of the slavery problem. Wo 
have DOW to do only with thnt cveutA)! twelve ye&vs when the 
new democratio ideas contended with old CiiBtom and old 
Thought in this country. It wat eminently a period of " bad 
eeling ;" as periods are apt to be in which narrow opinions 
and the narrow virtues that grow out of tiieoi, are rudely as- 
iailed by the larger, half-comprehended ideas of a greater time 
coming. To give an adequate picture of that eventful and 
most interesting time would require ft vulume, and a geniiii. 
A few glimpses are all that can be afforded here. 

Until George III. began to reign (l 760), the political parties 
of the American colonies were about the same as those of 
England. John Adams, who could himself remember as fir 
back as 1745, has a great deal to say, in hia diaries and letters, 
about parties and partizans in America before the Revolution. 
Besides Whigs and Tories, he records there was a party for 
tbe Pietendef in the colonies. One of his letters oontains the 
following passage ; " You say, our divisions began with Fed- 
eralism and anti-Federalism, Alas ! they began with human 
nature ; they have existed in America from its fii-sl plantation. 
In every colony divisions always prevailed. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, Viiginia, Massachusetts, and all tbe rest, a 
court and country party have always contended. Whig and 
Tory dispnted very sharply before the Revolution, and in 
every step during the Revolution. Every measure in Con- 
gress, from 1774 to 1787 inclusively, was disputed with acri- 
mony, and decided by as small majorities as any question ia 
decided in these days." 

In another letter of Mr. Adams's, the following interesting 
Btniement occui's : " It was reported and believed (in the 
colonies) that George II. had uniformly resisted the importu 
nities of ministers, governors, planters, and projectors, to in- 
duce him to extend the system of taxation and revenue in 
America, by saying, that 'he did not understand the colonies, 
he wished their prosperity. They appeared to be happy at 
present ; and h-i would not cuniient to any innovations, th» 
consequences of which he could not foresee,' ' 
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9endble king I But, early in the next reign, the "minis- 
IM8, governors, planters, and projectors" began to have theif 
way; aad from that moment began the history of parties in 
America. How slow the loyal colonists were to resist, or 
oven to remonstrate ! " No king," wrote Joseph Keed, in 
1774, " ever had more loyal subjects, nor any oountry more 
•fTet^lionate colonists than the Americans were. I, who am 
bnt a young man, remember when the king was always men- 
tioned n-ith a respect approaching to adoration, and to be an 
&i0[uhman wan alone a unfficient recommendation to any 
office or civility. But I confess, with the greatest concern, 
that those happy days seem swiftly passing away." 

In the year preparatory of the Revolution, Whig and Tory 
were words of meaning. Shall we submit? Shall we re- 
riet P The issue was marked. Beginning with a minority of 
one, the party for resistance gathered strength with every 
new aggression, till, in 1778, two thirds of the native colo- 
nista, as John Adams computed, were in favor of independ- 
ency. Tloo thirda t not more ; as any student of the period 
will Boon discern. In 1777, it is questionable if the Whiga 
were even In a majority. We read without surprise, for hu- 
man nature is human nature even in the most heroic times, 
that when the British army was approaching, people hastened 
to nail a rag of Tory red to their front doors, and when the 
patriot army marched by, tbe rags of the whole region turned 

The Tar ended. Blue was in the ascendant, and Red was 
nowhere. The active rich Tories fled ; the active poor To- 
ne*, cowed and suppliant, became, as we have seen, a bone of 
contention with the exultant Whigs. Himian nature asserted 
itself, and again there were two parties in the country. In 
the numberless suits and questions that arose in the State of 
New York respecting the property and rights of the er-Toriea, 
Hamilton and his Schtiylors were the cli.inipions of a defeated, 
\ prostrate faction. Burr and the Clintons were the defend- 
ers of the doctrine that to the victors belonged the spoils of 
riotory. 

Xext srosa tbe great quutjon of the acceptance or rcje<v 
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lion of the Constitution. After a period of doubt and etrng^ 
gie, the intensity of which the average modem reader can 
know n.itbing' about, becnuse the historian hns not yet 
emerged who can tell the story, the Constitution wafl ao- 
ocplcd, and set in motion. The battle then subsided, hut did 
not cease. The anti-Fedcraliets still clamored for amendments. 
Tliey thouglit the central government too strong, too impo» 
ing, too British, It reduced the importance of the States, 
A Governor, who had held his head high above all men's, was 
an inatgnilicant offidal in compurison with the Picesident of 
THK United States ! The Federalists, on the contrary, thought 
the government fatally mefGcient. It became, however, the 
general desire, that the Constitution, such as it was, should 
have, at least, a fair trial. With that feeling, Washington 
t imed his back upon the home where he was alone a contented 
man, and journeyed with heavy heart to New York to organ- 
ize the new government. 

It must bo mentioned that the country was still very Ih- 
ylUh. Social distinctions were marked and undisputed, and 
I gentleman was a gentleman. There were great land-ownera 
^ the interior who held the position in society that country 
gentlemen now do in England. They had numerous tenants; 
Uiey were justices of the peaee ; they wore elected, as a matter 
of course, to the legislature ; they were the gentry of the 
country, to whom the country, without a rebellious thought, 
took off it^ hat. "Society" in the cities was exclusive. It 
oonxisted of a few great families, who ndmitlrd within their 
circle only officials and other consequential persons. A gentle- 
man was really an imposing figure at that day. Years after th« 
Revolution, John Hancock dressed in a style that now, even 
npon the stage, we should think rather extravagant. Upon 
hrs powdered aud pig-tailed head, he wore a cap of red velvet, 
which covered, without concealing, one of white cambric ; the 
cambric being turned over the ve'vet, and forming a border 
two inches wide. A blue damask gown, lined with silk, a 
white stock, a white 8.itin embroidered wmtcoat, block satic 
breeches, white silk stockings, red morocco slippers, silvei 
buckle'< v. knee and instep, were other articles of hia attim 
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Khj /e all Ihore was in his manner a mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness, which was not rare at that time, but the very tradition 
of which is now scarcely known to the people of the United 
Btates, PolitenesR was one of the exclusive, superficial good 
things which democracy Imd rudely to destroy, in order that 
a deeper and belter politeness might become possible and wni- 
vergal / a politeness without any lies in it. 

The power of the "gentry" was, of course, lessened by the 
Revolution. They had never been a numerous class in the 
colonies; and the Revolution ruined perhaps one half of 
them. The peace drove a large number to Canada and En- 
gland. The young nation, therefore, over which Washington 
presided, was a nation of rustics, but rustics who had, as yet, 
but dim perceptions of their rights and power, rustics habitu- 
ated to take off their hats to gentlemen who were got ap re- 
gardless of expense, and who rode about in chariots drawn by 
four horses, or by sis. 

Tlie French Revolution woke the dozing giant. 

The first delirium over, the French had to fight a continent 
in arms, and during that enormous contest there could not be 
a neutral heart. American politics, in those yeai-s, resolved 
themselves Into this all-including question. Which side ehaH 
ue take f Or, which nation shall our young republic adopt 
RS ally and asemplar, France or England ? 

Fear intensified the excitement with which this question 
was discussed ; for Iho nation was not yet powerful ; it was a 
boy looking on while giants wrestled. Every one feared for 
the stability of the new, the untried government. Some 
thought it would dissolve into anarchy ; others, that it would 
iegenerate into monarchy; some lived in terror of war; 
irthers foreboded national bankruptcy. Nothing bnt an all- 
l^ervading and constantly-operating fear could, I think, hsva 
wrought up the tvo parties into such a frenzy, Tliis gener» 
lion has witnessed the landing on these shores, amid the 
salute of a thousand guns, and the cheers of two hundred ihon- 
cand excited spectators, of the orator Kossuth. From that 
gntat furore, judge of the nation's delirium when, to its natiind 
ijmpathy with a beloved nation struggling agmnst dexpota 
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was added a fear of being drawn into the mafilatrom of their 
prodigious warfare. The ardent Boula, I know, desired '.his, 
«s the same temperamenta were fur drawing the aword in de- 
fense of Hungary, But the nation knew better; knew that 
peace was its only policy. In lime, too, came slights, insults, 
injuries, first from one belligerent, then from the other, to 
mingle rage with the other iuBaraed passions. 

At the seat of government, during this excitement, there 
were four men of more importance than any others, as well 
IVom their great oharauters as their great places. These were 
Washington, Hamilton, Adams, and Jefferson. Of Washing- 
ton I need not speak. For sixty years, the object of the im- 
discrimiuating tulogy of politicians and rhetoricians, who have 
sought to use his vast popularity'fortheir own purposes, the 
character of the man has been so obscured, that to only t)ie 
most studious eyes can it now become discernible. By claim- 
ing for him every excellence known to human nature, liU true 
glory is sacrificed, and the benefit of his great example squan- 
dered. But I am not to speak of him, and need not, for the 
part he played in this drama was more passive than active. 
He was the Rock to which the ship of State was moored. The 
great measures of his administration were devised by Hamil- 
ton, his first Secretary of the Treasury, who was the real ruler 
of the country during all these twelve years' of democracy's 
struggle for supremacy. 

Alexander Hamilton was a shining specimen of a class of 
characters which Great Britain produces in numbers : men of 
vlministrative ability, of active, suggestive intellects, but of 
understandings that will Dot admit a revolutionary idea — that 
is, an idea really in advance of their time. These men wield 
the tools of government with dexterity ; with pertinacity they 
cling to the old methods. Hamilton, it must be ever remem- 
bered, was no American'; he never understood America ; and, 
as he himself confessed, he was "not the man for America." 
The English government was his ideal; his di-eam was tc 
nake America a larger and better England. He was for a 

* BuHiB King wrote to Hamilton (rom Loadoo, Cbat the most popular tair. 
Bk Bn((laDd were, Bret, Georga ITL. .inl, nu'it tn him, George Wuhingtoo 
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ftrang, u regular, an imposing government; he enpported 
IseiicrsI Washington in hia leveuH, luB atate dinners, hi« 
cpeeclies to Congresa, iiis birth-day celebratione, and the other 
J'orma which reminded the liepublican party of a royal court. 
Ite tliought the inleretted support of the wealthy classes war 
neveHaary to a strong government. He was exactly as muuh 
of a Democrat as George ILL or William Pitt. In the people 
be had no faith ; and thought it vain to attempt to convince 
them by arguqaent and fact ; the mob was an unreasoning 
child, to be coaxed, flattered, used, and, above all, governed. 
This enormous blasphbuy against God's image he repeats, 
in great variety of phrase, in liis private letters. " You are 
your own worst enemies," he onue said, in a stump Bpeeob, to 
the people of this oity. 

The basis of Hamilton's moral character was noble and dis- 
interested ; no man more honorable in his feelings than he ; 
none more generous or more kind. He loved the country of 
his adoption, and would have died to save it ; that i.-% to on- 
vert it permanently to liis way of lliiulcing. He was confident 
that the "craxy old hulk of a Constitution," as he used to 
term it, uould not last. A crisis was approaching. When it 
arrived, then the Fedcratisia would save their country by giv- 
ing it a government that could govern. But Hamilton was 
an honorable man : he would stand, he saiil, resolutely by the 
Constitution till the old hulk did go down ; it should have the 
direst of fiur trials. I{e was morbidly in earnest, Gouvemenr 
Morris, who loved the man, says, in one of his letters, " Our 
iKior friend, Hamilton, bestrode hia hobby, to the great an- 
noyance of his friends." Hamilton had no great hold upon the 
people except as the man trusted and preferred by Washing- 
tos. I think Washington liked him better than any man in 
the United States; for Hamilton, too, was an honest man, and 
be had, what the President had not, a rapidly-suggestive mind, 
and a fluent tongue. Honest, I say ; but not honest as Wash- 
ington was honest. In the maddest party contentions, Wash- 
ngton'e integrity was never shaken, nor questioned, except 
by fools. But in the strife of parties, Hamilton did, more than 
oaoe, more than twice, advise measures which no man wiU 
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DOW defend. He hnd Lbe foible, so common in this (.ountr; 
ftftei tlie RevolmioQ, of valuing himself chiefly upon his mili- 
tary talents. He had aluo the soldierly weakness with regard 
tu women. Hia passions were warm, and he indulged them ; 
but not, as is often whispered, and someliiDes printed, to the 
extent of profligacy. He loved lovely women, and lovely wo- 
men loved him. In one notorious instance, probably in other 
instances, his passions led him astray. 

The full-length portrait of Hamilton, painted by Trumbull 
for the city of Kew York, which used to adorn the old Ex- 
change, and was snatched, damaged, from the great lire ot 
1838, is preserved at the Library of the New York Historical 
Society. The picture is precious, and should be either re- 
stored or copied. Within these few years, Mrs. Hamilton 
stood before it, and pronouuced it " a good likeness of the 
general." On tlie torn. canvas, we discern a slight, erect, 
unUer-sised, elegant figure, with a bright, rosy face; a man, 
one would think, more litted to shine on the battle-field and 
in the drawing-rooro, than in an office with a hundred clerks 
around him.* 

A writer who saw Hamilton, describes him in these words • 
" He was expected one day at dinner, and was tlie last who 
came. When he entered the room, it was apparent, from the 
respectful attention of the company, that he was a distin* 
guished individual. He was dressed in a blue coat, with 
bright buttons; the skirts of his coat were unusually long. 
He wore a white wiustcoat, black silk small •clothes, white silk 
stockings. The gentleman who received him as a guest, in- 
troduoed him to such of the company as were atrangiTS to 

* Tbe bust ot Hamiltou bj Oerracd ia tbo Philadulpbia Acadomy uV Fine 
Ana shows ub a difTerout Gtce. Tho (ealures are good eoough, but not liber 
Mj disposed; a eomeirhat cootractod coantenaiioe, with aligbtly OTerbuig- 
.□g forehead, aud a moaa of propelliog force behind the eora. There is also ■ 
tnic-aCure ui' Hamilton in this city, painted fhim lil^ which exhibits a sensual 
fhllness of cbeek and chin. It ia an inBtaQi.-e of Che unreliableuea of hlatoij 
that of the six mist aooessilile portnuts of Hamilloo, on!; two (and thoM 
the worst pictures) look aa if th»r were designed to resanible the tamt 
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nim ; to eaoh he luade a fortnal bow, bending very low, the 
eeremony of shaking hands not being observed. The fame 
of Hamilton had reached every one who knew any thing of 
public men. His appearance and deportment accorded with 



had attained in f 
igaged in the conversit- 
Hia mode of speaking 
lice engagingly pleasant, 
aa in a mixed assembly 
noticed at the din- 
id playful I 



the dignified distinction to whiuli 

opinion. At dinner, whenever he t 

tion, every one listened attentively. 

was deliberate and serious ; and his v 

Id the evening of the same day he 

of bath sexes ; and the tranquil 

oer table, had given place to a social 

though in this he was alone ambitious to excel." 

A man thus endowed, and possessing a Scotch tenacity of pap- 
pose, can not but powerfully alfect the opinions of the society 
of which he is a leader and an ornament. Hamilton did. Be- 
■idea being the soul and intellect of the Federal party, be gava 
to the upper society of the cities its tone and tendency. 

But there was another man of ideas, of will, and of Uileot, 
acting conspicuously upon the scene ; Thomas Jefiersou, Seo- 
retary of Stale. This man, a gentleman by birth, a Demo- 
crat from conviction, a reflective philanthrojiist by disposition, 
had been abroad from 1785 to 1789, and so escaped the travail 
of Constitution-making. He left his country while its natural 
tendenoies to Republicanism were at full tide. He tbiind 
Fraaoe heaving with the coming earthijiiake. With his own 
eyes he saw the haggard, thistlo-eating peasants, With hu 
own hand he felt and weighed the sorry morsels of black 
bread that mothers gave to hungry children. In his journeys 
through ^r France, he was much in the peasants' hovels, and 
looked with a wrathful brother's eyes upon those mean abodes. 
On the sly, when the good woman's face was turned, we see 
his singular gentleman feeling the bed upon which he had 
taken care to ^t, to ascertiun its material and quality, and 
looking into the pot to see what the poor wretch was cooking 
for her children's dinner. His oflice of embassador made him 
ft resident of chMeaus and a frequenter of courts, and h« 
Muld Bee precisely how much of natural right the puny seig' 
■ears and Biolld monseif^neurs bad to lord it over the soiu of 
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toil. The "foUy of heaping imporlance upon idiota" Itecsma 
exceudingly clear to Thomas Jefierson. He was one of those 
rare Americans whom a European tour has instructed and 
confirmed in hnmane principles, not eSemiuated and befooled 

lu person, as in charaoter, Jefferson waa a contrast to Ham- 
ilton. He WHS a tall man, six feet one in stature, it h said ; 
well enough proportioned, but not of a compact, energetic 
build. His legs were long, and seemed loose-jointed. Uia 
Welsh extraction showed itself in reddish flaxen hair, a light 
complexion, blue eyes, and a general Celtic cast of features. 
His manner, says tradition, was pl^n and friendly, not polished 
nur imposing. He was a good-tempered man, and h'is writings, 
as we see, are calm and flowing. But there was fire in Thomas 
Jeflerson. Under the cold surfaoe of some of his letters, we 
can see the lava of his convictions flowing white hot. He was 
no orator : he never made a speech, I believe. Hia influence 
was owing entirely to his character, his social rank, and, above 
all, to the accordance of his convictions with the instincts of the 
people of the United States. Jeflerson was eminently a man 
of opinions, as distinguished from action, as Hamilton was a man 
of action, as distinguished from opinion. "Thought," says 
Goethe, "expands: action narrows." Jefferson had all the 
breadth and liberality which enlightened opinion })estows ; but 
in devising measures and carrying on the actual husiaesa of 
governing a State, he would have been excelled, perhaps, by 
Hamilton. In the revoliiiionary war, the ardent, executive 
■pints of the oonntry sought glory in the field. But Jeffer- 
son, the scholar, the philosopher, the junst, remained a civilian 
to the last, and served his country only with hia name, bis 
mind, and his pen. This fact, in connection with another, 
ily, that he was only thirty years old when the war broke 
out, indicates the man of books. At all periods of his life, 
id violence were abhorrent to this contemplative loTer 
of his species. 

It is the feshion now to underrate Mr, Jefferson. In the 
mIoous of our Historical Societies, in the volumes of Mr. Hil 
dreth's History of the United States, and, indeed, in most 
^lite oiroles and books of the present time, the character of 
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(be Great Democrat fares ill, TLe polite circles and books of 
the United Slates have never sympathized with wliat aloofl 
makes the Uuited dtatee a nation of promise. And Tbomac 
Jefferson, like Ooperal Washington, has been for fifty yean 
the victim of incessant eulogy. The student of history, ther^ 
fore, Mta down to the investigation of his life and character 
with a feeling of weariness and disgust, expecting to find him 
as complete a disappointment as other great names of that 
period prove to be on close examination. But no ; Jefferson, 
to the snrprise of the reader of his works, is discovered to bv 
a penoD of original and solid merit. He more than shared the 
enlightenment of the foremost man of his age ; he was in ad- 
vance of his age ; his country has not yet come up to Thomas 
Jefferson. If to General Washington, more than to any other 
man, this young nation owes its existence, to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, more than to any other man, it owes the peaceful preser- 
vation of its grand peculianty. Faults, indeed, he had, and 
faults be committed. An inexecutive man in an executive sta 
tion is sure to make mistakes. But his merits and services, 
immense and various, almost beyond example, fill me with grat- 
itude and admiration — sinner a» be was agiunst my poor hero. 

Longing for his native fields, Jefferson lefl France in tho 
glorious year of the Bastile, and came home to Virginia. He 
bad no misgivings about the Revolution : he understood and 
loved the Revolution, Before that purifying storm had burst 
upon an astounded world, he had watched and huled the signs 
tliat foretold the coming vindication of tho rights of man. 
Up to the time of his leaving France, the Revolution had worn 
only its nobler aspects, and be sympathised with tt, heart and 
mtelleot. 

He reached Virginia, and was summoned soon by General 
Washington to the office of Secretary of State. With un 
feigned relnctanoe (for he was an enthusiast in agriculture) be 
lull his ample estates and came to New York to join the new 
^vemment. There he met with a surprise. But let us quote 
Its own language : 

"I returned from the French mission," says Mr, Jefferson, 
"m the first year of the new government, having landed 
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m Virginia in December, 1769, and proceeded to New 
York in Marcb, 1790, to enter on the office of Seoielary 
uf State. Hei'e, certainly, I found a Htate of things which, 
of all I had ever contemplated, I the least expected. I 
had left France in the first year of her Revolution, in the 
fervor of national rights and zeal for reformation. My con 
Boientious devotion to those rights could not be heightened, 
but it had been aroused and excited by daily exercise. The 
President received me cordially, and my colleagues, and the 
circle of principal citizens, apparently with welcome. The 
courtesies of dinner parties given me, as a stranger newly 
arrived among them, placed me at once in their familiar sod- 
ety. But I can not describe the wonder and mortification 
with which the table conversations filled me, Politics were 
the chief topic, and a preference of kingly over republican 
government was evidently the favorite aentiment. An apoa- 
tate I could not be, nor yet a hypocrite ; and I found myself, 
for the most part, the only advoc-ate on the republican side of 
the question." 

Mr. Jefieraon records pai't of the conversation which passed 
at a cabinet dinner at this period — present, himself, Mr. Adams, 
and Mr. Hamilton : 

" After the cloth was removed, and one question argued and 
dismissed, conversation began on other matters, and by nomo 
ijircurastance was led to the British Constitution, on which Mr. 
Adams observed, ' Purge that constitution of ita corruption, 
and give to its popular branch equality of representation, and 
it would be the most perfect constitution ever devised by the 
wit of man.' 

" Hamilton pauaed and said, ' Purge it of ita corruption, 
and give to its popular branch equality of repi'esentation, and 
t would become an impracticable government : as it stands 
iX, present, with all its supposed defects, it is the most perfect 
government which ever existed.' 

"And this was assuredly the exact line which separated 
the political creeds of these two a;entlemen. The one was for 
two hereditary branches, and an honest elective one ; th« 
Other, for a hereditary king, with a House of Lords and Conv 
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mons corrupted lo his will, and §tandiug between him and the 
people. Hamilton was indeed a singular character. Of acute 
understanding, dUiate rested, honest, and honorable in all pri- 
vate transactions, amiable in nociety, and duly valuing viitue 
in private lil'e, yet so bewitched and perverted by the British 
exatiiple, as to be under thorough uouvictlon that uorruption 
Has essential to the government of a nation. Mr. Adams had 
originally been a Republican. The glare of royalty and no- 
bility, during his mission to England, had made him believe 
their fascination a necessary ingredient in government." 

Hamilton and Jefierson could not be an harmonious pair 
of cabinet ministers. Hamilton hated, Jefiersou loved, the 
French Revolution.* Hamilton approved, JeSWrson detested 
the monarcliiKing forms of Washington's administrations. 
Hamilton was for a strong and overshadowing federal gov- 
ernment; Jefferson was strenuous for the independence of the 
Slates. Hamilton was in favor of high salaries and a gen- 
eral liberality of expcndilare ; Jefferson, liberal with his own 
money, was penurious in expending the people's, HamillOD 
deured a powerful standing array ; Jefferson was for relying 
chiefly upon an unpaid, patriotic militia. Hamilton would have 
had our embassadors live at foreign courts, in a style similar 
to that of the courtly representatives of kings ; Jefferson was 
opposed to any diplomatic establishment. Hamilton had a 
* like the Boiuboni^ the Hew York Fedi^ralist learns Dothiog, sail (brgeti 
■lOthiiig. While writiog this page, mj ejee waodured for a momoiit to the 
uewBpaper nhkh contataed Senalor Wudaworth's spoech on the Trinitj' Chufdi 
queetiQii (delivered in March, ISST). Ur. Wadswortb claimad ta speak as 
tbp Kpreaa&talJTe of " the Jaya, the ilamiltocu, and the KjDgs," whom he ovl- 
dimtlj regards as the elect oT (be human race. Alluding to the gentleman 
who thought tbut the Teatry of Trinity should Dot have uochecked oootrol of 
lie church's groal eaUOa, the honorahle and unlooraod Senator said, "Neither 
nuk Cade nor Ledru BoUia ever proposed any thing bolder. All Jaoobmiam 
.ionds without it9 paralleL The attacks upon the Dohleaae of Franoe, when 
nntrtd millions of property E*ll tho prey of plebeian rapacity, fhrnishea the 
Bolr lil iUuBtraCion which my mind can recall to eipress my abhorrence of this 
DDlragoouB proposition." Xliis is cminenty QamUtoQian. But for ^miUon 
K spoak in that manner of tlie Freoch Rovolution was excusable, as he died 
befiare Uie labors of soorea of bistoriooB aad biographera had Qoodod that p* 
•tod With li^ 
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erreat opinion of the importance of foreign oommeioe ; Jefloi- 
Ron knew that home production and internal trade are the 
great aourceB of national wealth. Hamilton gave a polite 
assent to the prevatlini; religious creed, and attended the 
Episcojial Church ; JeHerson was an avowed and emphatin 
dissenter fjom that creed, and went to the Unitarian chapel. 
And finally, Hamilton, the ex-clerk, wm a very fine gentle- 
man, and wore the very fine clotlios then in vogue ; Jefferson, 
the hereditary lord of acres, combed his hair out of pig-tail, 
discarded powder, wore pantaloons, fastened his shoes with 
strings instead of buekles, and put fine-gentlemanism utterly 
out of his heart for ever. 

" Hamilton and I," said Jefferson, long after, " were pitted 
against, eaoh ottier every day in the cabinet, like two figliting- 
cocks." Xo wonder. They soon became, as ail the world 
knows, personally estranged, and Hamilton, never too scrupii- 
Ions in political warfare, assailed his colleague by name in the 
newspapers. From the cabinet the contention 8[)read to the 
farthest confines of the nation, and became at length the an- 
griest and bitterest this nation has known. 

A few passages from the writings and reminiscences of the 
time will show the state of public feeling during this contest 
between the new and old ideas. 

Of the excitement caused by General Washington's oool re- 
ception of absurd Genet, the French embasMidor, who made 
a Uiumpbal progress through the country in 1793, John 
Adams wrote to Jeffei-son in after years : " You certainly 
never felt the terrorism excited by Genet in 1793, when ten 
thousand people in the streets of Philadelphia, day after day, 
threatened to drag Washington out of Ms house, and eSec.t a 
revolution in the government, or compel it to declare war 
in &vor of the French Revolution, and against England. T)ie 
coolest and the firmest minds, even among the Quakers in 
Philadelphia, have given their opinions to me, that nothing 
but the yellow fever, which removed Dr. Hutchinson and 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant from this world, could have saved 
ihe United States from a latal revolution of government. I 
have no doubt you were fust asleep, in philosophical tranquil' 
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ity, wben ten thousand peo|>le, and perhaps many more, were 
parading the streets of Philadelpliia on tlie evening of my 
fast day ; when even Governor MiSlin himself thought it bia 
duty to order a patrol of horse and foot to preserve the peace j 
rthen Market street was as full as men could stand by ona 
■iiolhcr, and even before my door ; when some of ray dome». 
lifs in frensy, determined to saorltice their lives in my defense ; 
when all were ready t ) make a desperate sally among the raiil- 
litude, and others were with difficulty and danger dragged 
back by the rest ; when I myself judged it prudent and neo- 
essary to order chests of arms from the war-office to be 
brought through by-Ianea and back doors, determined to de- 
fend my house at the expense of my life, nnd the lives of tfat) 
few, very few domestics and friends within it." 

The delirium of the public during the early years of the 
French Revolution, is strikingly shown in a letter which Mr. 
Adams wrote to his wife in 1794. "The rascally lie," wrote 
the Vice-President, " about t/ie Ihtke of' York in a rMge ; and 
Tonlon and all the English fleet in the hands of the Republio 
ana, was fabricated on purpose to gull the gudgeons ; and it 
completely succeeded, to my infinite morlification. An at- 
tempt was made to get me to read the red-hot lie to the Sen- 
ate, in order to throw tliem into as foolish a confusion as that 
below thera ; but I was too old to be taken in, at least by so 
gross an artifice, the falsehood of which was to me palpable," 
This lie, palpable as it was, not only threw the House of Rej^ 
fesentatives into confusion, but set all the bells of Philadel- 
pbift ringing, and made the city, for a few hours, the scene of 
Vociferous rejoicing. 

Grsydou, in his JfonoiVs of this period, tells a story that 
(pves us a lively idea of the popular feeling. "I remember," 
kays he, " one day at the table of General Mifflin, at this time 
President of the State (Pennsylvania), when the Parisiaa 
Kourtexans were applauded for contributing their patriotio 
^fts. I ventured (Graydon was a thoroughgoing Federalist, 
and 'gentleman of the old school'), to call in question the 
immense merit of the proceeding. I was stared at by a pinui 
olergyman for the abooking *-eterodoxy of mj eentiments, and 
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ehotild probably have been drawn into an altercatlun, no less 
difagreeable than indiscreet, had not the genera], in a frietiflly 
manner, pacified the paraon by whispering hitn in the ear, that 
I was perfectly well-dispoaed, and only sporting an opinion. 
So overwhelming was the infatuation, that even this goilly 
personage had quite forgot that incontinency was a sin. IIu 
' could have hugged the viicked tlata — they pleated Aim /' " 

During this contest between young Democraoy and old Cus- 
tom, a very marked change took place in the costnme, the 
manners, and the minor morals of the people. The feeling of 
equality esprefwed itself in dress. John Jay, among others, 
alludes, in one of bis letters, to the effect of the French Revo- 
lation in banishing silk stockings and high breeding from the 
land. Pantaloons liecame the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and invisible republicanism. Hair-powder, pig-tiuls, 
and shoe-bnckles began to disappear ; and the polite observ- 
ances th%t had grown out of the old-world distinctions of rank, 
were disc-in tinned by the more ardent republicans. The re- 
cently published RecaUections of Peter Parley, contain much 
precious and pleasantly-given information respecting the 
gradual change that came over the spirit of the country in 
the time of Jefferson, The excellent Parley is a sad Federal- 
ist, it is true, and his sympathies are much more with the 
good old time, than with the better new time ; bat he is a 
faitliful and agreeable narrator. Before the Jeffersonian era, 
he tells lut, travelers who met on the highway saluted each 
Other with formal and dignified courtesy; and children 
(topped, as they passed a grown person, and made the Ijow 
they had been practiced in at school for such occasions. But 
SB democracy spread, these grand salutations " first subsided 
into a vulgar nod, half ashamed and half impudent, and then, 
like the pendulum of a dying clock, totally ceased." 

Another little fiwt mentioned by Mr, Goodrich is signifi- 
cant. "Pounds, shillings, and pence," says he, " were das- 
rical, and dollars and cents vulgar, for several succeeding gen- 
erations, ' I would not give a penny for it,' was genteel ; ' I 
would not ^ve i ^ent for it,' was plebeian," Among tha 
benefiu bestowed upon the country by Jefferson, one was it* 
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idminible currency ; which, if n 
3Sted as to insure its adoption. 

A Indicrona anecdote related by the same antlior, though 
of a somewhat later stage of the democratic triumph, has an 
hiBtoric value. " A Senator of the United States," says Mr, 
Goodrich, " once told me that at this period all the barbers of 
Washington were Fi-deralists, and he imputed it to the fact 
that the leaders of that party in Congress wore powder and 
long queues, and of course had them dressed every day by the 
barber. The Democrats, on the contrary, wore short hair, or, 
at least, small queues, tied up carelessly with a ribbon, and 
therefore gave little encouragement to the tonsortal art. One 
day, as the narrator told roe, while he was being shaved by 
the leading barber of the city — who was, of course, a Federal- 
ist — the latter suddenly and vehemently burst out against the 
nomination of Madison for the presidency by the democratic 
party, which had that morning been announced. ' Dear me I' 
said the barber, ' surely this country is doomed to disgrace 
and shame. What Presidents we might have, air 1 Just look 
at Daggett, of Connecticut, or Stooktoo, of New Jersey' 
What queues tliey have got, sir — aa big as your wrist, and 
powdered every day, sir, like real gentlemen as they are 
Such men, sir, wonld confer dignity upon the chief magis- 
tracy ; but this little Jim Madison, with a queue no bigger 
than a pipe-stem I wr, it is enough to make a man forswear 
his country 1' " 

The reader, I hope, is one of those who will see in these ex- 
Iraets proof that what democracy destroyed was either gham, 
or so mingled with sham, as to be inseparable from it. Bat 
many of our sedate and stately forefathers could not see this. 
Jefferson was a name of horror in New England for many a 
year; clergymen preached against him, and prayed gainst 
him, even by name. 

There was great activity of mind at this time. At the 
be^nning of the revolutionary war, there were forty news- 
papers published in the colonies. Tlie number had not in- 
creased when the Constitution was adopted, in 1737. During 
Washington's first term, several new papers were started, but 
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ID hie eeaonA term, aod in the first htilf of Ad»ina's adniiniBtm- 
tion, the number of iiewspapera doubled. There were more 
daily papers pabliahed in Philadelpliia in ITfiS-tban there aro 
ID 1857. In the heat of the wai-fare between the Federalists 
and Republicans, the political papers went rabid, and foamed 
personalities and lies. 

Wliat Jefferson says of the press, after some years of this 
madness had spoiled it for every good purpose, may be quoted 

" Nothing," wrote Mr. Jefferson, in 1807, " can now be be- 
lieved which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself becomes 
BUBpioiouB by being put into that polluted vehicle. The real 
extent of this state of mi sin formation is known only to thoso 
who are in situations to confront tacts within their Icnowledge 
with the lies of the day. I really look with commiseration 
over the great body of my fellow-citizens, who, reading news- 
papers, live and die in the belief that they have known some- 
thing of what has been passing in the world in their time ; 
whereas the accounts they have read in newspapers are just as 
true a history of any other period of the world as of the pres- 
ent, except that the real names of the day are affixed to their 
fables. General fiicta may indeed bo collected from them, such 
as that Europe is now at war, that Bonaparte has been a suc- 
cessful warrior, that he has subjected a great portion of Europe 
lo his will, etc., etc, ; bnt no details can be relied on. I will 
add, that the man who never looks into a newspaper is better 
infornied than he who reads them ; inasmuch as he who knows 
nothing is nearer to truth than he whose ramd is filled with 
ftlsehood and errors. He who reads nothing will still learn 
the great facts, and the details are all false. 

" Perhaps an editor might begin a reformation in some such 
way as this; Divide his paper into four chapters, heading the 
Ist, Truths, 2d. Probabilities, 3d. Possibilities, 4th. Lies. The 
first chapter woidd be very short, as it would contain littln 
more than authentic papers, and information from such sources 
as the editor would be willing to risk his own reputation for 
their truth. The second would contain what, from a malors 
oonaideration of all circumstanoes, his jadgmeut should coa 
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dode to be probably trae. This, however, should rather con- 
tain too httle than too mach. The third and fourth should be 
professedly for those readers who would rather have lies tor 
their money than the blank paper they would occupy.'' 

Jefferson, however, knew the value of the press, and thn 
services it had rendered. He wrote the passage just quoted 
after the great fight was over, and before the press had begun 
to recover from the demoralisation which is one of the results 
of warfare. In 1793, when Washington seemed to wish Jef- 
ferson to dbmiss Captain Freneau (democratic editor-in-chief) 
from the post of translating clerk to the Secretary of State 
(salary, two hundred and fifly dollars a year), Jefferson said 
to one of his intimates : '^ I won't turn him out. His paper 
has done more to save the democratic system than any thing 
else.*' 

The period which I have called the ^^ era of bad feeling," 
began with those game-cock encounters between Jefferson and 
Hamilton in the cabinet of General Washington, Hnd contin- 
ned, with yearly-increasing acrimony, till democracy and Jef- 
ferson triumphed in 1800. Tlie struggle would naturally have 
lasted longer, tor Federalism had immense advantages, and 
every new horror of the French Revolution was strength to 
the party that had always denounced it. The two circum- 
stances which, more than all others, hastened the republican 
triumph, were, as it seems to me. Burr's management, and 
John Adams's want of management. The part which Burr 
played in effecting the discomfiture of Hamilton and his party, 
will be stated iiilly in the next chapter. Here, a few words 
respecting Adams may be permitted. 

Glorious, delightful, honest John Adams! An American 
John Ball 1 The Comic Uncle of this exciting drama 1 The 
reader, if a play-goer, knows well the fiery old gentleman 
who goes blustering and thundering about the stage, grasping 
his stick till it quivers, throwing the lovers into a terrible 
constemuon, harrying on the catastrophe he is most solicitous 
to prevent, pluming himself most of all upon his sagacity, 
while he alone is blind to what is passing under his very nose ! 
8ach is something like the impression left upon the mind of 
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one who becomes fimii.iar with the charnctera ol this poriod, 
reBpecting the man who, as FrAnkiin well said, was alwavi 
honest, often great, and sometimes mad. Think of a President 
of the United States, who, while his countrymen were in the 
temper of 1797 and 1798, could, in a public address, allade to 
his having had the honor once to stand in the presence of the 
British kingl It is simply amusing now to read of hia haring 
done so ; but, to the maddened Repiiblicnna of that era, it 
seemed the last degree of abject pusillanimity toward England, 
and arrogant insult to the people of America. Think also of 
a President of the United States who could see, without in- 
terference, a fellow-citizen prosecuted, convicted, and fined a 
hundred dollars, for wishing that tlie wadding of a certr.in 
cannon, fired to salute the President as he passed through 
Newark, had lodged upon an ample part of the PreMdenl's 
ample person ! One of his own cabinet told Hamilton that 
the " chief was a man who, whether sportful, playfnl, witty, 
kind, cold, drunk, sober, angry, easy, stiff, jealous, ca^elesf^ 
cautious, confident, close, or open, is so almost always In the 
wrong place, and to the wrong persons." Alien laws, aodition 
laws, and stamp duties, came naturally enough to such a Pres- 
ident. 

John Adams must never be judged by his administration 
None of the men of the Revohition came out of the storm 
and stress of our era of bad feeling quite unscathed. It was 
too much for human nature In the revolutionary period, 
this high-mettled game-cock of a John Adams appeared to 
glorious advantage, made a splendid show of fight, animated 
the patriotic heart, and gave irreastible impetus to the cause. 
Bnt he was ludicrously unfitted to preside with dignity and 
BuccesH over a popular government, which must do every 
thing with an eye to its effect upon the people. His own cab- 
met intrigued against hira. They regarded Hamilton as their 
real chief; and Hamilton, far more than Adams, teas the influ- 
encing mind of the government. One who would understand 
and like John Adams must read his Diaries and Letters 
which, of all the writings of that time, are the most human 
uid entertaining. Pickwick is uot funnier. Pickwick, in thr 
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office of prime minister of England, would not have been 
more the wrong man in the wrong place than John Adama 
was in the chair of Washington. 

Adams and Hamilton agreed in one thing, abhorrence of 
he French Revolution ; and in another, admiration of the 
English government ; and in another, distrust of the masses 
of the people. " You thought," said Adams to a correspond- 
ent, ^^ the French Revolution a minister of grace : I knew it to 
be, from the first, a goblin damned.'' One of his letters to his 
wife contains a characteristic passage on equality. '^ By the 
law of nature,'' he writes, '* all men are men, and not angels 
— men, and not lions — men, and not whales — men, and not 
eagle&^that is, they are all of the same species; and this is 
the most that the equality of man amounts to. A physical 
inequality, an intellectual inequality, of the most serious kind, 
is established unchangeably by the Author of nature ; and ao- 
eiety has a right to establish any other ineqtiaUtxes it may 
Judge necessary for its good. The precept, however, do as 
you would he done by^ implies an equality which is the real 
equality of nature and Christianity." 

In one word, John Adams was not in unison with the hu 
xnor of the age ; and, being a passionate, dogmatical, obsti- 
nate John Bull of a man, he took not the slightest pains to 
conceal the &ct, or to conciliate the people with whom he had 
t^ do. During his presidency it was, that party animosities 
i*eached their height. He was elected by a very small plu- 
rality. The Republicans of 1796 were nearly as much elated 
«uid encouraged by their defeat as were the Republicans of 
1856 by theirs. Events in France gave the President signal 
advantages, which another man would have turned to such 
account as to secure the supremacy of his party for yeara 
ifter. Adams continued to fan the flames of party spirit by 
•11 that he did, and by all that he did not do. 

The state of public feeling in 1797 and 1798, may be ir> 
^rred from these sentences from the letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
4K)n : ** The passions are too high at present to be cooled in 
oat day. You and I have formerly seen warm debates and 
high political passions. But gentlemen of different politics 
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would then speak to each other, and separate the business of 
the Senate from that of society. It is not so now. Men who 
have been intimate all their lives, cross the street to avoid 
meeting, and turn their heads another way, lest they should 
be obliged to touch their hats." To another friend he writes ; 
*^ At this moment, all the passions are boiling over, and one 
who keeps himself cool and clear of the contagion, is so far 
below the point of ordinary conversation that he finds himself 
insulated in every society." To another: "The interruption 
of letters is becoming so notorious, that I am forming a reso- 
lution of declining correspondence with my friends through 
the channels of the post-office altogether." 

With these very miscellaneous and inadequate notices of the 
stirring and eventful period during which America became 
America, we must resume the story of the man whose dili- 
gence and tact assisted the people of the United States to 
realize their fond desire for a government which should truly 
represent them^ and heartily execute their will. 
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ivia annua fbom thb 8smats— >Tin FmBRAum ih PowBa—PiB-nmnDrr Pou- 

now 09 HaMILTOV — BUEB Df THB AaSBMBLT — > HiS PmiPAEATOET MAVSinm — 

Emmooow Ormum Bumi^k ▲ppoomiKCT to ▲ QmnrnnAjjuar -—Tee Akmt— Thi 
Uamkaxtam Bawl AwwAtm~-BnM\ Fum Duml, axd its Oausb. 

Ik Oreenlec^s New York Journal and Patriotic Register 
for February 2d, 1797, amid whole pages ablaze with the vio- 
tories of Bonaparte^B Italian campaign, and bristling with the 
short, sharp bulletins and proclamations of that portentous 
conqueror, may still be seen a little paragraph which records, 
in the fewest words possible, an event of some interest to us, 
which had taken place in Albany nine days before. The para- 
graph reads thus : ^^ On the 24th ult., Philip Schuyler was 
unanimously (excepting one vote in the Assembly and one in 
the Senate) elected to the office of Senator of the United 
States by the two Houses of the legislature of this State, for 
lix years, from the 4th of March next, on which day the seat 
of Aaron Burr, one of our present Senators in Congress, be- 
comes vacant." 

The services of the old soldier, then, were recognized at 
last. The Federalists were in the ascendant, and the Repub- 
licans, as I conjecture, chose to gratify a war-worn veteran 
with their votes, rather than throw them away upon a candi 
date of their own party. Schuyler was touched with the 
unanimity of the vote. He was a member of the State Sen 
mte at the time, and he took occasion to express his feelings in 
m bhort speech, full of honest, manly feeling. 

The Federalists, as just observed, were in the ascendant in 
the State of New York. John Jay was governor. He had 
▼eoovered much of the popularity lost by negotiat.ng that 
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famooa treaty with Great Britain, for defending which ol th« 
Btump Hamilton had been hooted and stoned in the streets of 
New York a year bofore. The party looked strong, and wat 

trong. France had become a hy-word and a taunt, to which 
the Republicans had hardly the faith or face to reply. Tht 
Federalists had only to use their victory in a concilialorj 

pirit, and the State was permanently their own. 

One important loss, however, they had sustained, which led 
afterward to other damaging defections. The Livingstons 
had gone over, en/htnille, to the Republican party. The 
story is, that the family were chagrined, that Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, who had powerfully assisted both to form the Consti- 
tution and to get it adopted, should have been overlooked in 
the distribution of the great offices ; a circumstance which 
they attributed to the jealous enmity of Hamilton. The irate 
Chancellor, it is said, caused the family to be convened ; and 
from that evening, it was observed, the Livingstons, except 
some remote and rural members of the family, voted and 
acted with the Republicans. Accordingly, wo find the Chan- 
cellor, at the banquet given in New York in 1796, to celebrate 
the ninth anniversary of the alliance between Prance and the 
United States, offering the following toast : " May the present 
coolness between France and Amerioa produce, like the quar- 
rels of lovers, a renewal of love." 

If this account of the cause of Chancellor Livingston's change 
of politics be con-eot — and it is given by Dr. Hammond, the 
charitable historian of New York parties, on what he states 
lo be high authority — it only proves that General Washing- 
ton was right in thinking Chancellor Livingston an unfit per- 
son for the office of Chief Justice of the United States. Let 
us admit, however, that the opinion was general, at that time, 
that Hamilton used his influence with Washington lo crush 
the enemies and rivals of the house of Schuyler, and it waa 
doubtless trying to feudal human nature for the head of the 
Ldvingstons to see himself debarred from coveted distinctior 
by a foreign adventurer's influential word. 

Hamilton was now approaching the summit of hia career 
Triumphant in hia own State, strengthened at Philadelphia bj 
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the elecUon of hia father-in-law to the Senate, known to be the 
^vorite of the nation's favorite, the ud questioned leader, though 
not the head of the dominant party, and the confidential ad- 
TiBer of the cabinet, Hamilton was playing a gi-eat part in the 
national affaira. It ha* been before remarked, that, during 
the first tweire years of the )'ouiig nation's existence, it waa 
he who really administered the government. For four years, 
u Secretary of the Tre.a8ury, he devised the great measures; 
for four years, as Washington's adviser and word-furnisher, as 
{Kipular essayist and party-intriguer, he Bup|>orted the system 
himself had created ; for four veal's, his was the mind to which 
Mr, Adams's ministers looked for suggestion and advice. Can- 
did John Adams, when all was over, declared, that during bis 
preudeuoy, Hamilton was "commander-in-chief of the House 
of Representatives, of the Senate, of the heads of Department, 
(if General Washington, and last, and least, if you will, of the 
President of the United States." He had won distinetion in 
many of the pursuits, wheri.-m to excel is counted peculiarly 
honorable First, orator and pamphleti'er ; then soldier, law- 
yer, statesman, author, in swift succession, and in each cajiucity 
unrivaled. In society too, who so welcome as the young and 
haudsome chief of the gentlemen's party, who knew how to lay 
B^de in the drawing room the cares of State, and to charm the 
gentler sex with the grace of his m-inuers, the sprightliness of 
tig wit, the warmth of his homage ? What wonder that the 
smiable man should have felt his importance. Let it be ever 
remembered, to his honor, that through all these years of suo 
cess and glory, his most constant thought was for the supre- 
macy of the system which he conscientiously believed to be 
essentia] to the prosperity, and even to the prolonged exist- 
! of the Union, 
The election of Schuyler to the Senate could not, of course, 
take Colonel Burr by surprise. Uelbre that event was an- 
nounced, be had matured plans for getting the State of New 
Vork out of the hands of Hamilton and the Federalists. His 
irst Kep was to secure his own election to the State legisla- 
ture, which was the easier from the fact that the city, even 
then was more iuclined than the rural counties to the demo- 
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oratic party, Acoordingly, General Schuyler, about the tima 
be was conning bis speech of thanks to the State Senate for 
ihiai Buffiages, wrote to Hatnillon, in alarm, to the following 
effect : " Mr. Burr, we are informed, will be a candidate for 
a seat !ti tlie AnRembly ; his views it is not difficult to appreci- 
ate, Tbey alarm me, and If be prevails, lajyrreftend a total 
change of politics in the next Assembly — attended with other 
disagreeable consequences." 

lie did prevftil. But nothing particular came of it, so fer 
as ^.ould be seen by the aniuitiated eye. In the years IT9T and 
1798, Colonel Burr seemed absorbed in law and speculation. 
To a great extent he was so. His inactivity was even a sub- 
ject of complaint with some members of the party; but it is 
probable that his unnoticed exertions dui'tng those two years 
■contributed as much to the final victory as his more obvious 
efforts at a later day. With the people, a presidential cara- 
pKign means merely the few months of turmoil just previous 
to the election; but the politician knows that the first three 
years of a presidential term, when the people are occu)>ied 
with their own pursuits, is the period for Aim to maneuver in. 
This was more the case then than now, because then only 
freeholders voted, and leading individuals had tar more con- 
Irol over votes than they can have where universal suffrage 
prevails. The fact, too, that presidential electors were chosen, 
not by the people, but by the legislature, gave an immense 
opportunity to a man skilled in political management. 

In a political assembly, though on n test question one party 
may be sure of a majority, yet there will always be a certain 
number of men whose partizan feelings are weak, and who are 
therefore open to influence. It was upon these intermediate 
members that Colonel Burr knew how to play, particularly 
the influential country members, who brought to Alliiiny the 
parest intentions, unsophisticated minds, and an inflammable 
vanity, A member of uncouth manners, and homespun dress, 
whom a dainty Federalist would have thought beneath hi> 
notice, Burr was aware might be the great man of a wesierr 
county, and carry its vote in his pocket. Such a member, 
oursting with desire perhaps to hear his own v^e in the 
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ebamber, an<) lo show his constUiients his name in the new» 
papers, Colonel Burr would request to introduce a reaolutian, 
or to do some other formal business, that would flatter hid 
sense of personal consequence. Judge Peck, for example, was 
subjected to this kind of treatment. Burr was extremely de- 
sirous, for a while, that the presidential electors should be 
chosen directly by the people, as he supposed the State could 
be more easily revolutionized in that way. Peck waa selected 
to introduce the resolutions asking for a committee on the 
subject, though there were a dozen members better able to 
support them. 

"Judge Peck," says Dr. Hammond,* "although a clear- 
headed, sensible man, was an nnoduoated emigrant from Con- 
Dectiont. Hia appearance was diminutive, and almost disgust- 
ing'. In religion he was fanatical, but in his political views he 
va» sinoere, perserering, and bold; and, though meek and 
litimblo in bis pertional demeanor, he was by no means desti- 
tute of pei'sonal ambition. He was an itinerant surveyor in 
the connty of Otsego, then a new and uncultivated part of tbe 
Slate. He would survey your farm in ihe day time, exhoil 
and pray in your femily by night, and talk on politics the rest 
of tile time. Perhaps on Sunday, or some evening in the 
week, he would preach a sermon in your sohool-house. No 
nan knew better the political importance of such a man, in a 
Gociety organized as the society of tbe western counties then 
"waa, than Colonel Burr, and he spared no patns to cause Mr, 
'^eok to be identified with the Republican party. Vaiious 
^ecdotes have been related to me, which exhibit the care 
which Colonel Burr took to shape trifling matters in such a 
way as to act on the mind of Judge Peck and others, so as to 
produce the great result at which he aimed. The selection ot 
Judge Peck to offer the electoral resolutions, flattered hii 
vanity ; it called out uj>on him the malediction of leading Fed- 
eralists; and in that way widened the breach between him 
and his old political friends, Mr. Burr, it is said, with equaJ 
ikill and perseverance, applied nimself to General German, 
Jion a plain, but strong-minded and highly popular farmer ut 
* WMoijot Political Pivtiea m the State ot New York. 
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Chenango. The support of the deraooratio caasa by theM 
two men was of great impoi'Laiice to the success of the Re- 
publicuQ party in Apiil, 1800. I do not thiuk it too much to 
Bsy, that had it not bi^en for the pnpers circulated by Judge 
Peck and General German, and their personal exertion and in- 
fluence, the western district, in the year ]800, would have 
been Federal." 

The electoral scheme fmled in the Senate, through the op 
poHition of the Fedei'al Senators, and nothing remained for the 
Republicans but to concentrate their efforts upon securing a 
Republican majority in the legislature to be chosen in April, 
1800. Before entering upon that campaign, there ar\i a few 
personal incidents of Burr's life at this period to be related. 

In the summer of 1797, Monroe and Hamilton had an angry 
correspondence growing out of Hamilton's amour with Mi-s. 
Reynolds. A duel at one time appt;ared inevitable, and Mon- 
roe named Colonel Burr as his second. The affair, however, 
was otherwise arranged. 

In the winter of 1798, Colonel Burr sat in the Assembly at 
Albany, engaged in pushing private bills, and preparing the 
way lor future operations, A grand coup which he had meant 
to try at this session,, was, for reasons now unknown, deferred 
till the next. 

The year 1798 was the time when the insolence of the 
French Directory toward the United States provoked the 
government to measures of retaliation, which, for the moment, 
were concurred in by a great majority of the people, and 
gave an imposing show of strength to the Federal pai'ty. An 
army was voted ; General Washington was named oomtnander- 
in-cliief; Hamilton was made his second in command ; a num 
her of brigadiers were appointed. That there might be no 
sign wanting of coming war, a commercial revulsion set in, 
and the prisons, as Jefferson records, were full of the most 
reputable merchants. Hamilton, now inspector-general, wa> 
the foremost man of all the nation (ror Washington was to 
take command only in case of actual hostilities), and about 
the first use he made of his new authority, was to defeat the 
tonorable ambition of Colonel Burr for a military apjKtint' 
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ffient. In the lately published tenth volume of the works of 
Joh'^ Adams, there is a long letter upon Hamilton's intrigues, 
written in 1815, in which occurs the following statement ro- 
ipecting this matter : 

** I have never known," wrote the ex-President, " in any 
^untry, the prejudice in favor of birth, parentage, and de- 
cent more conspicuous than in the instance of Colonel Burr 
That gentleman was connected] by blood with many respecta- 
ble fiunilies in New England. He was the son of on6 presi- 
dent, and the grandson of another president of Nassau Hall, 
or Princeton University ; the idol of all the Presbyterians in 
New York, New England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and elsewhere. He had served in the army, 
and came out of it with the character of a knight without fear, 
and an able officer. He had afterward studied and practiced 
law with application and success. Buoyed up on those relig- 
ious partialities, and this military and juridical reputation, 
it is no wonder that Governor Clinton and Chancellor Liv 
ingston should take notice of him. They made him Attor 
ney-Oeneral, and the legislature sent him to Congress, as a 
Senator, where he served, I believe, six years. At the next 
election he was, however, left out ; and being at that time 
somewhat embarrassed in his circumstances, and reluctant to 
return to the bar, he would have rejoiced in an appointment 
in the army. In this situation, I proposed to General Wash- 
ington, in a conference between him and me, and through him 
to the triumvirate (Washington, Hamilton, and Pinckney) to 
nominate Colonel Burr for a brigadier-general. Washington's 
answer to me was, ^ By all that I have known and heard, Colonel 
Burr is a brave and able officer ; but the question is, whether 
. e has not equal talents at intrigue ?' How shall I describe to 
70a my sensations and reflections at that moment. He had 
compelled me to promote, over the heads of Lincoln, Clinton, 
Ghtes, Ejiox, and others, and even over Pinckney, one of bis 
own triumvirates, the most restless, impatient, artful, indefat- 
igable, and unprincipled intriguer in the United States, if not 
bi the world, to be second in command under himself, and 
DOW dreaded an intriguer in a poor brigadier 1 He did, he w 
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ever, propose it to the triumvirate, at least to HamiltOD. Bat 
I was not permitted to uomiiiate Burr, If I liad been, wUat 
would have been tbe consequeaues ^ Shall 1 a&y that Hamil- 
ton would have been now alive, and Hamilton and Burr now 
attbeheadof our affmrs? What then? If I had nomiaated 
Burr without the consent of the tiiutnv irate, a negative in 
Senate was oert^n." 

The biographer of John Adams (the grandson of that im- 
petuous old patriot), gives other particulars. He says that 
during the presidency of Mr. Adams, while the French ex- 
citement was at its height, and war seemed certain, Hamilton, 
Knox, and C. C. Pinckney were nominated as next in rank to 
Oeneral Washington in the army then forming. But it was 
left uncertain who of the three should be the second in com- 
mand. The Federalists clamored for Hamilton. (Hamilton 
himself declared, in effect, that be would accept of nothing 
less.) The President invited Washington to decide the ques- 
tion. But between the general's preference for Hamilton, aud 
hia reluctance to wound the feelings of the veteran Knox, he 
hesitated so long that the intriguers of Adams's cabinet adopt- 
ed an expedient to hasten his decision. " In the casual con- 
versations of the ciibinet," says Mr. Francis Adams, "the 
President had let drop some intimation of a wish to give a 
share of the commissions to leading military men of the op- 
pouiiou. Among tbe mimes mentioned by bim were those 
of Aaron Burr, and Peter Muhienburg, of Pennsylvania. 
Knowing the strong dislike entertained of the former by 
Washington, intimations were soon given him of the tenden- 
cies of the President, and the possibility that he might be lt&- 
ble to have Burr forced upon bim as quarter-master-general, 
or in some other conGdential post." This was enough. Ham- 
Uton was soon named second in command, and Knox resigned 
in disgust. 

Thus, agsun, Hamilton triumphed, and in a signal mannei, 
over bis rival, whom, indeed, he seemed now to have finally 
distanced. From a story told by General Wilkinson, whc 
vifflted New York aboiit tliis time, we may hifer that Hamilton 
himself bad come to regard Burr in the light of a spent pci> 
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tidnn. Wilkinson paid his respocta to General Hamilton at 
won sa he arrived in the city, wlien the following conversa- 
tion took place between the two officers : 

"Well, air," said Wilkinson, "having feligued you with my 
prattle,.! now propose to visit an old friend whom I have not 
seen for seTeroI years ; but I hope there is no disagreement 
between yon which might render the renewal of my acquaint- 
ance with him indecorous to ray superior officer," 

Hamilton asked if he meant Colonel Lamb. 

"No," said Wilkinson, " Colonel Burr." 

"Little Burr 1" exclwmed Hanaitlon, "Ono; we have al- 
ways been opposed in politiwt, but always on good term* 
We set out in the practice of the law at the same time, and 
took opposite political directions. Burr beckoned me to fol- 
low him, and I advised him to come with me. We coald no; 
agree, but I fancy he now begins to think he was wrong and 
I was right." 

This is in a different strain from the " embryo Cce^ar'^ epi»- 
lle of a few years before ; but Hamilton was now talking to 
Burr's particular friend, his brother aid-de-camp in the Que- 
bec expedition, and his confidential correspondent ever since. 
Besides, be only said be was on " good terms" with " littlo 
Burr." The tone of condescending superiority and conscious 
triumph in the words used by Hamilton In speaking of Burr, 
is the noticeable feature of Wilkinson's story. 

At the next session of the legislature, 1799, Colonel Ban 
obt^ned a signal advantage over the wealthy Federalists of 
the city. 

At that time there was, besides a brancli of the Bank of the 
Utitted States, but one banking institution in the city of New 
York, and that was controlled by Federalists, who, as the 
Republicans alleged, used their powers for the furtherance of 
the Federal cause. Both of these banks were, to a considera- 
ble degree, the creation of General Hamilton, and both were 
bolined to support and advance the author of their existence. 
The Repablican merchants, it is said, had long been noous- 
tomed to see their Federal competitors " accommodated" by 
the banki, while their own applications for aid were superutl- 
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f.oualy refused ; and it was their cherished schome to esUib- 
lish n bank which should be as oomiflaisant toward them m 
the " Bank of New York" was auppoaed to be to traders of 
the other party. But this was difficult. Besides a chronic 
prejudice against banks in the popular mind, they had to con- 
tend against a Federal majority in the legislature, which alone 
could grant a charter. In these circumstances, Colonel Burr, 
by an ingenious maneuTer, accomplished what, by direct 
means, could not have been done. 

The yellow fever bad recently made dreadliil ravages in the 
dty, and impressed upon the people the importance of secur- 
ing a supply of better water than that furnished by the brack- 
ish wells in the lower part of the island. Burr availed him- 
self of this state of public feeling. The legislature were asked 
to charter the Manhattan Company, formed for the ostensi- 
ble purpose of supplying the city with water, but the real ob- 
ject of which was to supply Republicans with the wnews of 
war. It was uncertain, the petitioners said, bow much capital 
the proposed water-works would require, but as it was highly 
iesirable not to risk failure by a de6cienoy of capital, they 
isked authority to raise two millions of dollars. In all proba- 
bility, they added, this would be too much, and, therefore 
they proposed to insert in the charter a provision that "(Ar 
*urplua capital might be employed in any way not inconsist- 
ent with t/ie laws and Constitution of the United Stales, or of 
the iSlate of New Tbrk." The bill passed both Houses as a 
natter of course, few members even so much as reading it, 
Jid none, except those who were in the secret, suspecting 
that " Manhattan Company" meant Jlfanhattaa Bank. Burr 
gained great applause among the leading Republicans for bit 
adroitness in this afifair, but he lost character with the people, 
and the act stands justly condemned in the records of the 

These are the naked facts of the affair ; but there wen 
palliating circumstances, beside the alleged misuse of the cap 
;tal of the other bank, It was proposed in the select commit 
tee of the Sennie, to which the bill was referred, to strikeout 
tbe clause relating to the use of the surplus capital ; where- 
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apon a member of the committee applied to Colonel Burr for 
AD explanation. Burr avowed the design of using the surplus 
capital to establish a bank, or an East India Company, or any 
thing else the directors might choose, since merely furnishing 

city of fifty thousand inhabitants with water would not re 
nunerate the stockholders. The bill was afterward referred 
to the Chief Justice of the State, who advised its rejection on 
account of the unlimited powers conferred by the surplus clause- 
Means were found, however, to overrule his objections, and 
(rovemor Jay signed the bill. Nevertheless, the great fact 
remains, that, in this business. Colonel Burr sought one object 
under cover of another, a kind of political management which 
can never be commended, and seldom excused. 

Whether any show was ever made of bringing in the water, 
does not appear ; but the bank was immediate^ established, 
and soon became an institution of the first importance. And 
though it was one of the engines of Burr's political destruc- 
tion, yet, in after years, when he was obscure and powerless, 
the Manhattan bank, as I have been told, was not unmindful 
of the man to whom it owed its establishment, and showed 
him favors which it would not have granted to any other in his 
situation. 

The immediate effect of the Manhattan affair was injurious 
to the Republican party. In the spring of 1799, Burr was a 
candidate for reflection to the Assembly, but before the eleo- 
tion occurred, the secret of the Manhattan company escaped, 
and a prodigious clamor arose. A pamphlet appeared de- 
nouncing banks in general, and in particular the means by 
which Burr had sprung a new one u])on a bank-fearing city. 
The newspapers took up the story, and meetings denounced 
the dexterous maneuver. The result was, that Burr lost his 
election, and, what was worse, the whole Republican ticket 
was defeated, and the Republican cause, which before had 
been gaining ground, received an ominous check. This was 
the more •erious from the fact that, in twelve months more, 
thn legislature was to be eiected upon which would devoVt 
%he duty of choosing presidential electors ! 
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In the summer of 1799, Colonel Burr fought his Grat duel. 
There was a piece of ecandHl fel afloat in the Stale, to the 
effect that, for legislative services rendered, the Holland Land 
Company had canceled a hcnd held agaiiiat Burr for twenty 
thousand dollars. A gentleman named John B. Church, ha^t 
spoken with eo much freedom respecting the ruraor, as to elicit 
from the slandered legislator a challenge to mortal combat. At 
Hoboken, on the 2d of September, the parties met, attended 
by their seuoods and a Burgeon. A ridiculous incident varied 
the well-known routine of the proceedings, and furnished the 
town-gossip with a joke and a by-word for many a day. Be- 
fore leaving home, Colonel Burr had been particular to explain 
to his second, Judge Burke, of South Carolina, that the balls 
were cast too small for hia pistols, and that chamois leather, 
cut to the proper sine, must be greased and put round them t' 
make them fit. Leather and grease were placed in the cas. 
with the pistols. After the principals had been placed. Burr 
noticed Judge Burke vainly endeavoring to drive in the ram- 
rod with a atone, and at onoe Duspectcd that tl^e grease had 
been forgotten, A moment after, the pistol was banded to 
hhn. With that singular coolness which he was wont to ex- 
hibit at critical moments, iie drew the ramrod, felt of the ball, 
and told the judge it was not home. 

" I know it," replied the second, wiping the perspiration 
from his face, *' I forgot to grease the leather ; bnt, you see, 
your man is ready ; don't keep him waiting. Jnst take a 
eraok as it is, and I'll grease the nert." 

Shots were exchanged without effect. Mr. Church then 
made the requisite apology, and the parties returned to thn 
city in the highest good humor. 

This affair of the Holland Company's bond was never e» 
plained to the pubho by Colonel Burr, though the means of 
doing so were at hand. He never in hia life look pains to re- 
fiite a calumny in a public manner, or showed much regard lor 
what is called public opinion. Tliis was both a point of pride 
and a conatitutionol peSuliarity. It was a quality which alone 
must, some time or other, have made him an unavailable can 
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iidate for an office in the gift of the people ; for the attain* 
ment of popalarity in a repablic, is a stady, a pursuit, a thing 
about which a man must never be careless. Hence in repub- 
lics, after the old virtue is exhausted, and before the new 
virtue acquires strength, only nonentities and hypocrites are 
available ; since, to true men, the very idea of seeking popu- 
larity is loathsome. Burr was not, indeed, a downright 
Btraight-forward politician, such as every one admires and no 
one supports ; but he never descended to the mean arts of 
making personal capital 

With regard to this scandal, he had but to show that the 
canceling of the bond was a penectly legitimate transaction, 
by which he lost, not gained — facts known to half a dozen per- 
sons whose word no one would have doubted — and it would 
never more have been mentioned to his discredit. But this 
slight concession his pride refused. To a friend who asked for 
an explanation, he stated the facts of the case, and added 
these words : ^* This, sir, is the first time in my life that I have 
condescended (pardon the expression) to refute a calumny. I 
leave it to my actions to speak for themselves, and to my char- 
acter to confound the fictions of slander. And on this very 
subject I have not up to this hour given one word of explana 
tion to any human being. All the explanation that can be 
given amounts to no more than this — That the thing is an 
absolute and abominable lieJ*^ 

It does not appear that his silence with regard to the rumor 
did any perceptible damage to Burr at the time. Before his 
own party his character shone with all its previous luster, and 
no well-informed Federalist could believe a story so ground 
less and improbable. Nevertheless, any whisper against 
man's honor, whether probable or improbable, whether be 
lieved or scouted, prepares the way for the slanders that blast 
hb good name for ever. 

The circumstances of Colonel Burr at this time were, as Mr 
Adams stated, embarrassed. This was chiefly owing to the 
unfortunate issue of certain land speculations in which he had 
participated, and to his devotion to politics. His practice, 
however, was so large that, with proper care and average for 
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tnne, he would have recovered his losses, and founded ao 
estate. Bat just now, more than ever, there was a demand 
for all the resoaroes of his mind in preparing for the impending 
straggle between the two great parties. To this contest hs 
Had devoted himself. 
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It was Aaron Burr who taught the democratio party bow 
to conquer. 

The prospect was gloomy. As the time for choosing presi- 
dential electors drew near, it became apparent that the State 
of New Tork would decide the contest in the Union, and that 
the city would decide the contest in the State. To every 
leading Republican in the country, except one, defeat looked 
mevitable. John Jay, in 1798, had been elected governor 
over Chancellor Livingston by a majority of 2,382, which was 
then a great majority. In 1799, the Republican ticket in the 
city, headed by the name of Aaron Burr, had been defeated 
by a majority of 900. In April, 1800, the electing: legislature 
was to be chosen. Jefferson might well say, as he did say, 
one month before the New Tork election, that he considered 
the contest more doubtful than that of 1796. But Burr would 
*.iot admit the idea of failure. He breathed the fire of his own 
^anguine disposition into the hearts of his followers, and kept 
every faculty on the alert to take instant advantage of the en 
emy's mistakes. 

His house became the rendezvous of the more ardent and 
resolute members of the party, who were proud of their chief 
and confident that in the abounding resources of his ingenious 
intellect alone lay the means of victory. Mr. Davis tells ur 
Uiat this devoted band was composed of young men of gal 
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lant bearing and disinterested views, who beheld in Colonul 
Burr a patriot hero of tbe Revolution, who had mingled with 
their fathers on the battle-field, and periled his alt in tlieii 
country's cause, In this circle no local or personal interesta 
were allowed to hn diecn«sed. One object alone was ever 
mentioned or consiJered, and that was the tnumph of the Ri> 
publican party. The talents, the energy, the reckless conrage, 
and the reckless generomty of the young politicians, whom the 
fascinating manner and chivalrous sentiments of Colonel Burr 
had attracted and leagued around him, are testified to by 
many writers of tbe time. 

Then it was that the party began to submit to that disci- 
plitie which gave it twenty-five yeai-s of victory. " All who 
numbered themselves as its members," says Professor Ren- 
wick {^i/e of De Witt Clinton), " were required to yield 
implicit obedience to the will of its majority; that majority 
was made to move at the beck of committees, which concen- 
trated the power in the hands of a few individuals. Benunct- 
ntion as a traitor was the fate of him who ventured to act in 
conformity to hia individual opinion, when it did not meet 
with the general sanction." This omnipotent organization 
was not completed in a campaign, but it began in 1799, and 
grew out of the precepts and the eJinmple of Aaron Burr and 
his 'myrmidons.' 

The efforts of Burr and his friends were moat opportunely 
assisted by the errors of the Federalists, The govemmen! 
was exasperating a loyal nation by its stringent enforcement 
sf the Alien and Sedition Laws, Thirty thousand Frenchmen 
and live thousand " United Irishmen," refugees from political 
storms at home, now felt themselves unsafe in the land which 
had been extolled as the asylum for the oppressed of all na- 
tions. They weie loud and fiirioua ag.iinst the law which 
empowered the President to banish aliens «-hom A« should 
deem dangerous to the peace of the United States. Among 
the victims of the Sedition Law was the pious politician, Judi;e 
Peck, who was prosecuted for merely circulating a bitterly- 
worded /je(ii ion for the repeal of the odious laws. Nothmg 
Better could have happened for tbe Republicans, A beucb 
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■rarrant waa issued. Peck was arrested in Olsego, and oon- 
teyed all the way to New York, affording to the Stale an un- 
(aralleled and roudng spectacle. " A hundred misuonarien ia 
the cause of demoorauy," remarks Dr. Hammond, " stationed 
between New York and Cooperstown, could not have done so 
much for the Republican cause as the journey of Judge Peak, 
as a prisoner, Irom Otsego to New York. It was nothing leas 
ihan the public exhibition of a suffering martyr for the free- 
dom of speech and the press, an<l the right of petitioning, to 
ihe view of the citiKens of the various places through which 
the marshal traveled with bis prisoner." 

Yet such was the horror of democracy in the northern 
States, after the total failure of the French Revolution, and 
4ueb was tbe strength of old habits and ideas, that even events 
like these were not sufficient to change the politics of the 
nation. 

But there was trouble brewing between the Federal lead- 
ers. In spite of his cabinet, Mr. Adams had made peace with 
Fianoe, and thus frustrated the military aspirations of General 
Hamilton. Besides, Adams was a most unmanageable man. 
He did not like Hamilton, and Hamilton could not enduro 
him, and was determined, by fair means or by foul, to get rid 
of him. By fair means, this could not have been done, for, 
in New England, the home and stronghold of Federalism, 
Adams was the strongest man, Hamilton's scheme was, that 
John Adams and C. C. Pinckney should be the Federal candi- 
dates for President and Vioe-Presidenl, but Piuckuey should, , 
by secret maneuvers, be made to receive a vote or two more 
than Adams, and thus be elected to the first office. TAepeo- 
pie teert to be deliberately cheated. They were to be deluded 
with the idea, that, while voting for certain legislators, they 
were voting John Adams into a second terra of the Presi- 
dency ; but their votes were really to have the effect of put- 
ting Adams back again into the Vice- Presidency, and of 
flaking General Pinckney Presi ient ! 

John Adams's own graphic version of the story is as fok 
vWB : " Hamilton made a ioumey to Boston, Providence, eto.) 
to persuade the people and their legislatures, but without suo 
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cess, to throw away some of their votes, that Adams might 
not have the unanimous vote of New England ; consequently, 
that FiDckney might be brought in as President, and Adams 
as V^oe-President. Washington was dead, and llie Ciucinnatj 
were assembled at Now York to choose Hamilton for their 
new President, Whether he publicly opened his project to 
the whole assembly of the Cincinnati or not, I will not say ; 
but of this I have such proof as I can not doubt, namely, that 
he broached it privately to such members as he could trust ; 
for the learned and pious doctors, Dwight and Badcock, who, 
having been chaplains in the army, were then attending as 
two reverend knights of the order, with their blue ribbons 
and bright eagles at their aable button-holes, were heard to 
say repeatedly in the room where the society met, ' We must 
sacrijice Adams,' ' We tnusl saerifiee Adams.'' Of this fact I 
have such evidence that I should dare to appeal, if it were 
worth while, to the only survivor. Dr. Dwight, of New Haven 
University. 

" About the same time, walking in the streets of Philadel 
phia, I met on the opposite sidewalk. Colonel Joseph Lyman, 
of Springfield, one of the most amiable men in Congress, and 
one of the most candid men in the world. As soon a" be saw 
me he crossed over to my side of the street, and said, ' Sii', I 
cross over to tell yoii some news.' ' Ay ! what news P I 
hope it is good 1' ' Hamilton has divided the Federalists, and 
proposed to them to give you the go-by, and bring in Pinck- 
uey. By this step he has divided the Federalists, and given 
great offense to the honcstest part of them. I am glad of it, 
for it will be the ruin of his faction.' My answer waa, ' Colo- 
nel Lyman, it will be, as you say, the ruin of his faction ; bul 
it will also be the ruin of honester men than any of tbtm. 
And with these words I marched on, and lefl him to march 
the other way.' 

" I was soon afterward informed, by personal witnesses and 
private letters, that Hamilton had assembled a meeting of the 
dtizens and made an elaborate harangue to them. He spokt 
of the President, John Adams, with lespect ! But with wbal 
tespect, I leave you, sir, to conjecture. HamiltOD soon afUl 
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sailed Bnoth&r and more secret caucus to prepare a list of 
representativee for the city of New York, in their State leg- 
ifllature, who were to choose electors of President and Vice- 
Preaident. He fixed opon a list of his owu friends, people of 
Gttle weight or consideration id tbe city or the coQDlry, Burr, 
who had friends in ail circles, had a copy of this list brought to 
him immediately. He read it over, with great gravity folded 
it up, put it in his pocket, and without uttenDg acother word, 
said, ' JVoto I have Aim hQllow.' " 

And he really had him hollow. In a moment, the means 
of carrying the city, upon which all depended, flashed upon 
his mind, and he proceeded forthwith lo eieoute the scheme. 

His first step was to prepaje a list of candidates to represent 
the <aty in the Assembly. But a difficulty arose at the very 
outset : Hamilton's whole heart was in this election, and it 
was certain that he would take an active personal part in the 
campaign; and that, particularly, during the three days of 
the election, his harangues to the people would be more efiect- 
ive than ever before. Burr, loc, must be on tbe ground. 
It was also thought indispensable to the complete success of 
the plan, that he should he a member of the legislature. But 
if his name were ou the city ticket, it would neutralize his ex- 
ertions, as he would seem tobeelectioneenng and haranguing 
for himself. Some votes would also be diverted from the Re- 
publican ude by the recollection of Burr's agency in the Man- 
hattan Bank affair. In this dilemma, it was suggested that he 
ehould be a candidate for the Assembly in Orange county, 
where he was belter known and more popular than in any 
ether county. This part of the plan wax confided to infinen- 
lial Democrats of that uounty, and, it may as well be stated at 
ince, was suooessful. 

This matter disposed of, the city ticket was drawn up. 
With matchless audacity, Burr proposed to his confedoratoi 
the following persons as candidates for the Aseembly. At 
the head of his ticket, he pluced the name of George Clin- 
ton, so long the Governor ol the State, now retired from 
ill public employments, and dedining into the vale of years. 
Next oame tbe name, not less dintinguished, uf the oon^neror 
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of Burgoyne, General Horatio Gates. Then followed Samuel 
Osgood, Henry Rutgers, Elias Neuaen, Thomas Storm, George 
Warner, Philip J. Arcularins, Jamf^s Hunt, Ezekiel Robbins, 
Brookholst Livingston, and John Swsrtwout ; all of tliera gen- 
tlemen who, for one reaaon or another, added peculiar strength 
to the ticket. Oiigood, for example, had been a member of 
Congress, and Washington's Postmaster- General, and was a 
man of the highest estimation in the city. Livingston was a 
very eminent lawyer, afterward Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, He was a son of that Governor of New 
Jersey whose noble eulogy of Burr's father I have elsewhere 
quoted. Swartwout, very popular for hia manly bearing and 
amiable qualities, was Burr's most devoted friend. The name 
of Rutgers ia still familiar in a New Yorker's ear, aa it lives in 
that of the street where he resided. In a word. Burr's ticket, 
from the celebrity of Borne of its names, the eminent respect- 
ability of othera, and the peculiar popularity of the rest, was 
the strongest ever offered for the popular suffrages in this 
State. Above all, it was an obvious and striking contrast to 
Hamilton's. 

To draw up an imposing catalogue of names is not a diffi- 
cult feat. To induce iboae gentlemen to stand was a matter 
beaet with difficultiea, such aa, perhaps, no man in the world 
could have overcome but Aaron Burr. The consent of the 
nine less known persons was obtained without much trouble. 
But Clinton, Livingston, and Gates, each representing a Mo- 
tion of the great Republican party, each with personal aims, 
claims and jealousiea, neither disposed to act with the others, 
were, for a long time, deaf to arguments and to entreaties, 
and immovable in their resolve not to allow their names to 
be used. Gates was one of Burr's peculiar adherents, and ex 
tremely averse to Hamilton and Schuyler, with whom he had 
been ill friends ever since the time of the cabal in the revolit> 
lionary war. Yet neither his friendship for Burr nor his en 
mity to Schuyler, nor his party spirit, nor all these together 
were strong enough to overcome hia repugnance to being > 
candidate. Livingston proved the most tractable. After re 
rwated interviews, Burr wrung from him a reluctant conaeul 
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Jo rwn, provided Governor Clinton and General Gates weru 
gaadi'I»tea also. 

TbU was a great point gained. Burr now applied himself to 
Gstea with redoubled energy. There are vague tradition) 
tbat the art with which Burr worked upon the foibles and 
jndgment of Gales was among the tinest displays of his peon 
liar talent. When all other expedients failed, he resorted to 
importunate persuasions, and the general was induced at laet 
to say that he would stand, if Governor Clinton wou*ld. 

But Olinton wax the hardest case of all. Clinton's friends 
called him a very lirm man ; his opponents thought hira very 
obstmate. His portrait shows the strong, downright, immov- 
able, north-Ireland character of the man. He had thick 
bushy eye-hrows, a well developed lower face and double 
chin, a closed large mouth, s scrulinizitig look out of the eyes, a 
good medium forehead, with his scanty gray hair combed up to 
hide its bald summit. It is the plain, shaggy- looking focc of 
an honest, wary north-of-Irelander. Now Clinton himself had 
pretensions to the presidency. In ITSo, when he received 
fifty electoral votes out of a hundred and thirty-two, and Jel- 
ferson had but four, it was Clinton, not Jefferson, that seemed 
to be on the high road to the presidential mansion. The rea- 
sons that induce a party lo change its standard-bearer seldom 
convince the man who is displaced. In a word, George Clin 
ton did not like Thomas Jefferson. He was now solicited to 
ttand for the Assembly, for the sole purpose of helping JeSer- 
Bon into the presidential chair ; and ho was asked to do this 
by the man who, though a stripling nid-de-camp when George 
Clinton was the foremost man of the State, and a person of 
DstioD&l importance, had in ITOT received thirty eleotoral 
votes to Clinton's four I Governor Clinton was an able and 
patriotM man, but such personal considerations as these have 
an influence over all but the very best of the species. 

Burr never had a harder task than to win over this strong, 

rejodiued, determined man to the purposes of the party. 

OlintOD said that he did not think highly of Jefferson's states 

■nanship, and had not faith in his sincerity as a Republican, not 

1 hia integrity as a maa He thought him a trimnter ,* 

11* 
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bad BO thinkiD'^, he said he could not oonsdentiously support 
bim for the highrst office, " But," said the governor, oc one 
occauon, "it'yoii, Mr. Burr, were ihe candidate for the pres- 
idential cliair, I would act with pleasure, and with vigor." To 
such objections as these, Burr replied in his mild, perauauvo 
way, with not the smallest appearance of ofiect. Comraittees 
and Bub-comiuittees aad individuals, by turns, besieged the 
governor's ear, for three days. There was a final interview 
al length, between the governor and the nominating com- 
mitlce, at Bqit's own house. Ail the old arguments were used, 
and new ones otTered. The committee expostulated, and the 
committee entreated, but the tough old soldier stood to his 
purpose with a pertinacity worthy of his race. Burr then 
said, that it was a right inherent in a community to command 
the services of an individual at a great crisis, and declared the 
btention of the party to nominate and elect Governor Clinton, 
without regard to his inclination. The governor at last made 
this slight concesnion, th&t he woidd not publicly repudiate the 
nomination. He afterward agreed that, during the canvass, he 
would refrain, in his ordinary conversation, from denouncing 
JefTei'Son in the style that had become habitual to him. The 
old man was true to his promise, but neither he nor his rising 
nephew, De Wilt Clinton, nor his son, nor any of his connec- 
tions, personally assisted in the campaign, as they bad been 
wont to do in previous contests. 

The curUun was now lifted. A public meeting under im 
posing auspices was held, at which the ticket was announced 
and ratified with enthusiasm. It gave life and hope to the 
despairing Republicans. It alarmed the Federalists, who, till 
now, had been confident of a victory. 

In arranging the details of the camp^gn, Burr's skillful 
hand was employed with good effect. The finance committee 
had prepared a list of the wealthy Republicans, with the snm 
which they proposed to solicit attached to each name. On 
looking over the list. Colonel Burr observed that a certain 
rich man, equally remarkable for zeal and parsimony, wai 
assessed one hundred dollar 
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money ; and from the moment tlie demani! is n 
his exertions will cease, aud you will not see b 
during the election." 

The name was erased. Lower down in the catalogue, he 
noticed the same sum placed opposite the name of another 
mao who was liberal with bis money, but incorrigibly laiy. 

"Double it," said he, "and tell him no labor wil! be ex 
pected from him, ext^pt an occasional attendance in the com- 
mitlee-rooma to help fold the tickets. He will pay you the two 
hundred dollars, and thank you for letting him off so easily." 

This was done. The result, in both cases, proved the truth 
of Burr's prediction. The lazy man paid the money without 
a demur, and the zealous man worked day and night. 

Last of all, Colonel Burr devoted himself to operating di- 
rectly on the public miud. He provided for a succession of 
ward and general meetings, most of which he himself attended 
and addressed. He kept the canvass all alive by his indefat* 
igable activity. He declared everywhere that the party I'eally 
had a majoiity in the city ; and it was only necessary to awaken 
•uch an interest in the election as would draw out every Re- 
pablican vote, and the victory was theirs. This was no ran- 
dom assertion. By means of lists of the voters, with the polit- 
ical history of each, appended In parallel ooliimns, which were 
incessantly added to and corrected, as new information was 
obtained, he had reduced the important department of polit- 
ical prophecy almost to certainty. He would have made it 
quite certiun, but for circumstances which, though they often 
decide elections, can not, in the nature of things, be foretold. 
The weather of election day is one of these. In Burr's lists, 
Ot only a man's opinions were noted, but his .legree of zeal, 
liis temperament, his health, liis habits, all these things were 
taken into account, to ascertain what quantity of excitement 
or inducement was necessary to overcome tlie futal propensity 
of the comfortable citizen to neglect voting. Thus, on on* 
tocasion, when Colonel Burr waif running for office, and the 
irst two days of the election had passed without either can 
didate getting a decided advantage, he sdd, " If it is a fin* 
isj t<--morrow I shall get a small majority in the mty ; if not, 
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not." The day was fine, and the event justified his confident 
prediction. The leaders of the paity in the city, knowing the 
acuuracy and extent of his information, received bis prophe- 
des of auucesa on the present occaaton more as information 
than as piediction. They were buoyant with hope, that the 
(uity, after twelve years of defeat, was now on the eve of a 
national triumph,* 

The polls opened on the morning of April 29th, and closed 
at snnset on the 2d of May. During these three days, tho 
exertions of both parties were immense. Hamilton waa in 
the field animating his followers with his powerful declama 
tion. Burr addressed large assemblages of Republicans. Some- 
times both champions appeared on the same platform, and 
addressed the multitude in turn, upon the questions in dispute. 
On these occasions, their bearing toward one another was so 
gracefuUj' courteous, as to be remembered by many in the 
crowd they addressed, long after the matter of their speeches 
was forgotten. 

The contest closed. Before the rival chiefs slept on the 
night of the 2d of May, the news was brought to them that 
the Republicans had carried the city by a Tuajority of 4fl0 
votes, 

Hamilton was not prepared for defeat, and the news struck 
him tike a blow. Nothing but some deaperata expedient 

* CJolonel Koapp, aulbor ot a. sliorl memoir of Burr, written Id a friendjy 
■pint, eaja a fevr vorJs respectixig the manuer oT Bdtt'b intercaurae with the 
lanj out of doors, which ma; bo quoted here. I copy it the ciore wiilingl;, 
jecaiise the groat mass of what I quote from others respecting Burr was aax' 
ceived in oamily or repugnaooH to him. "Colonel Eurr," sajB Mr. Knapj^ 
"□ever courted the mob bj mingling with them, ami iharing their move- 
ments; fo- it was seldom they met him. He made no converta hj pouter 
mug stories, and ttiey liiied him the better for all this ahstraction ttotn the 
greiit body of democracy ; but whenever ho came in contact with the hum- 
blest of his admirers, it was well kaowa that ho treated tbem so bludlj that 
Us manners were remembered when tbo whole conversation was rorgotlen. 
3ia manners were the most courtly of any one of liis apy. He had doI th« 
oarade of Morris, nor the gravity of Jay ; but he never for a moment forpjt 
tiituKlf by aaaiiniption or too much fkmUiority. The self-poesession whid 
DO always sustained gave him great advantages over other men who are ra* 
wJb to their pas^ons, and at timoi can not liide tbeir weakaessea." 
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loald now save the Union from falling into the hands of the 
Philistines; and in the frenzy of his disappointment he re- 
Rolved npon trying a desperate expedient. 

Th8 next day, whilo the city was in the first flush of excite- 
ment at the news, Hamilton called together a few of the most 
Inflaential Federalists, and laid before them his scheme ; which 
was, to induce Oovemor Jay to call an extra session of the 
old legislature (whose term of service had still eight weeks 
to run), for the purpose of changing the mode of choosing 
prettdential electors. Two years before, Burr had at'^empted 
to carry a bill through the legislatufre, providing .hat the 
electors should be chosen directly by the people, ^ "ting by 
districts. His object, since he then despaired of getting a Re- 
publican majority in the legislature, was to secure part of the 
electoral college of the State for the democratic candidate at 
the next presidential election. The Federalists saw hif object, 
and defeated it, though a juster measure was never proposed. 
Hamilton, a sudden convert to this policy, was now b^nt on 
accomplishing, by unworthy means, what Colonel Bur*- had 
honorably endeavored before him. The Federal caucus jumped 
at the mean expedient, and Hamilton, the next day, wrotA an 
elaborate letter to the governor, unfolding the plan, and urg- 
ing its instant execution. 

The anti-Federal party, he wrote, was a composition of very 
incongruous materials, but all of them tending to mischief; 
some to the emasculation of the government, others to revolu- 
tionizing it in the style of Bonaparte. The government must 
not be confided to the custody of its enemies. True, the mea- 
sure proposed was open to objection. But a popular govern- 
ment could not stand if one party called to its aid all the 
resources which vice could give, and the other, however 
presdng the emergency, felt itself obliged to confine itself 
within the ordinary forms of delicacy and decorum. These 
forms were valuable ; but they ought not to hinder the taking 
of a step strictly legal and constitutional, to prevent an atheist 
Ui religion and a fanatic in politics from getting possession 
of the helm of State. 

The letter was dispatched. Judge of tne consternation of 
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its author and hia caucus when they reaJ, in a Repnblicna 
newspaiier of the /oliotcirig day, & full exposure of the sdieme 
including an account of the caucus, its proceedings, and the 
measare it had concluded to recommend. The publictrend 
this article with incredulity. Even the Federal edkore, who 
were not in the secret, denounced it as the basest of slanders. 
" Where is the American," exclaimed one of them, " who «-iIl 
not detest the author of this infamous lie ? If there is a man 
to be found who will sanction this publication, be is worse than 
the worst of Jacobins 1" No doubt, many a Federalist went 
to his grave in the belirf that the story was a weak invention 
of the enemy. Among the papers of Governor Jay, Hamil- 
ton's letter was found, with this honest indorsement, in th^t 
governor's hand : "Proposing a measure for party purposes, 
tahieii I think it would not become me to adopt." For party 
purposes, says the candid governor, summarily disposing of 
Hamilton's self deceiving array of tine motives. 

That Hamilton should have deliberately made such a pro 
jtosal, shows moie than the limitedness of his understanding, 
and hie i^orance of the state of things in which he lived. It 
shows that, with all liis gen tie manliness of demeanor and feel- 
ing, be was not a thorough-bred gentleman ; & character, ibt 
distinguishing and essential quality of which is, a love of fai& 
FLAT. He had, of his own free will, gone down into the 
arena, and accented battle on the known and usual conditions. 
He was beaten fe>rly. Then he attempted, by a secret and 
nnworthy maneuver, lo steal the laurel from the victoi's 
brow while he slept. 

But the victor was not asleep. Before the election, Burr 
bad obtained an intlmatiop from some quarter that if the Re- 
publicans should carry the city, means would be found to de- 
prive them of the fruits of their triumph. Upon this oint he 
loted. From the moment the pollx closed every movement 
WHS watched. The counting of the votes was closeiy scrudn- 
bed. Thegoingsand comings of ttie leading Federalists were 
observed, and thus the meeting of the caucus was ascertained, 
and its schemes exposed ind baffled. The particular meant 
by wbici the proceeding'^ of the caucus were discovered, 1 
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Bare not been able to ascertain The whisper at the time was 
that Hamilton and Burr were both enamored of the same trail 
woman, who really loved Burr, but endured Hamilton only 
that she might beguile him of secrets with which to ingratiate 
herself with his rival. I utterly disbelieve thia wretched gos- 
HJp. Nearly every such tale of noted men proves, when exam 
ined, to be a fable. Neither Hamilton nor Burr was blameless 
toward women ; but neither of them, I am sure, ever addicted 
himself to the kind of debauchery which is implied in the story 
referred to. 

The news of the result of the New York election took the 
country by surprise. To Jefferson all eyes were now turned 
as the man destined Boon to wield the power and patronage 
of the government. The Fedeialiats had been so long accus- 
tomed to conquer, and the Republicans to be only a vehe- 
ment, despised, and hopeless opposition, that the probability 
of the two parties changing positions, produced an effect which 
may be imagined. Mr. Jefferson, in one of his letters to Dr. 
Rash, records the effect of the startling intelligence upon the 
mind of President Adams. 

" On the day," wrote Jefferson, " on which we learned in 
Philadelphia the vote of the city of New York, which it was 
well known would decide the vote of the State, and that again 
the vole of the Union, I called on Mr. Adams on some official 
business. He was very ecusibly affected, and accosted mo 
with these words : ' Well, I understand that you are to beat 
me in this contest, and I will only say that I will be as faith- 
ful a subject as any you will have.' 

"'Mr, Adams,' said I, 'this is no personal contest between 
on and me. Two systems of principles, on the subject of 
^■ovemroent, divide our fellow-citizens into two parties. With 
one of these you concur, and I with the other. As we have 
been longer on the public stage than most of those now living, 
car names happen to be more generally known. One of these 
parlies, therefore, has put your name at it^ bead, the other 
mine. Were we both to die to-day, to-morrow two other 
H would be in the place of ours, without any change in 




the motion of the machinery. Its motion is from iu princi{i 
not from you or myself.' 

"'I believe you are riglit,' said he, 'that we are but pa» 
sive instruments, and should not suffer this matter to atfei^l 
oar peraoual disposition a,' " 

Hamilton did not yet despair, One of his first letters, writ- 
ten after the loss of New York, concedes the probability of a 
Republican success, but he adds that his scheme of secretly 
supporting Pinctcney for tlie presidency, instead of Adams, 
" is the only thing that can save us from the fangs of Jeffer- 
son." A few days after, he writes to the same friend, thai 
" under Adams, as under Jefferaon, the goverament wilt sink." 
A week or two later, to another gentleman, he quotes Frank- 
liu's character of Adams ("always honest, sometimes greiit, 
but often ma<V'), and adds that Adams is honest indeed, but 
only " aH tkr as a man excessively vain and jealous, and iffno- 
bly attached to place, can be." Thenceforth Hamilton's ef- 
Ibrts were directed to tlie single object of concentrating upon 
Pinckney the entire strength of the Federal party, north and 
south. For this he schemed, and wrote, and talked, and toiled, 
and traveled during the summer and autumn of 1800. But 
he had a nimble, a dexterous, a sleepless adversary. 

Toward the close of the summer, Hamilton prepared a 
pamphlet, in which he stated his reasons for objecting to the 
refilectiun of the President, descanting freely upon his public 
conduct, and his personal infirmities. This pamphlet was en- 
titled : " A Letter from Alexander Hamilton, concerning the 
Public Conduct and Character of John Adams, Esquii-e, Pres- 
ident of the United States." It was di--aigiied, first, to serve 
as a circular letter to very confidential friends in New En- 
gland, and, secondly, to be disseminated extensively in the 
South, particularly in South Carolina, at so late a period of 
the canvass that the double-pUy could not be known at tfaa 
North till the election was over. The pamphlet was sent to 
the printer, under the most stringent stipulations that the 
work should be executed secretly, and every copy delivered 
Into Hamilton's own hands. The story goes, that Colone 
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near Hanulton's house, very early one morning, when he met 
a boy carrying a covered basket. 

'^ What have you there, my lad ?** asked Burr, who was 
prone to accost young people that he met in the streets. 

** Pamphlets for General Hamilton,'* replied the boy, not 
knowing their importance. 

Burr asked for one, and the boy complied without hesita- 
tion. Burr took the pamphlet, and, at one glance, saw what 
& prize chance had thrown in his way. This is the current 
9ioiry ; but it is improbable. Mr. Davis merely says, that 
Colonel Burr, having ascertained that such a pamphlet was 
in press, made *' arrangements" for procuring a copy as soon 
&B the printing should be completed. How he obtained the 
|>amphlet is, therefore, uncertain, but the essential fact re- 
Omins, that he obtained it. 

Id the evening of the same day, he summoned to his house 
^Iiree of his confederates, John Swartwout, Robert Swart- 
viroat, and M. L. Davis, to whom he read the pamphlet, and 
Onfblded the plan he had formed of hurling it, a hissing bomb- 
aliell, into the camp of the enemy. He simply proposed to 
the leading contents of the pamphlet sudden and univer- 
pablicity. Extracts were accordingly made on the spot, 
suid Davis was charged with the duty of procuring their 
cumultaneous insertion in one of the principal Republican 
ioamals of New England, and in the Aurora of Philadelphia. 
n*he extracts appeared. They produced all the effect the bit* 
Merest enemy of the Federal party could have desired. Aston- 
Mliment and incredulity, by turns, bcaet the Federal intellect, 
but the publication of new passages, from time to time, to- 
K^ther with the popular recognition of Hamilton's style, soon 
banished all doubt that the great leader had been playing a 
double game. He thought it best, at length, to publish the 
pamphlet entire, and a few days before the presidential elect- 
or^ were to be chosen it appeared. 

This exposure destroyed the last hope of the Federalists. 

** It rent the party in twain," as a writer truly observes. A 

O^onth after the pamphlet appeardti, William Duane, editor uf 

^3^ AwrcTO^ that terror of the respectable Federalists, sent 
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a copy of it to General Collot, of Paris, Chance picserved 
that copy, and, within these few years, brought it back to the 
United States, with ihp note that originally accompanied it, 
which rends thus : 

" CmzKN-GKNKitAL. — This pamphlet has done more mi* 
chief to the parties concerned, than all the labors of the 
Aurora. William Duank." 

Adams said of it, that " if the single purpose had been to 
defeat the President, no more propitious inotncDt could have 
been chosen." And again : " One thing I know, that Cicero 
was not sacrificed to the vengeance of Antony by the unfeel- 
ing selfishness of the latter triumvirate, more egregiously than 
John Adams was to the anbridled ambition of Alexander 
Hamilton in the American triumvirate I" 

John Adams was, indeed, so thoroughly disgusted with 
Hamilton's treason to the head of his party, that, down to a 
late period of his life, he could seldom write his name without 
adding to it an epithet of repugnance. Burr he always men- 
lions with respect. 

Hamilton's conduct in this business was utterly unjustifiable. 
Not a thousand voters in the country had so much as thought 
of Pinckney for President. In the newspapei-s, and the public 
meetings, Adams, and only Adams, was named as the Fed- 
eral candidate for the first office. Hamilton's intrigue was 
therefore a design to frustrate the people's will by putting into 
the presidential chair a man who had not even been named for 
the office before the people. Two palliating circurastanC'Cs, 
however, may be mentioned. One is that Hamilton, being a 
Tory by nature, had really no conception of what Democrats 
mean by the rights of the people. Another is, that, at that 
day, presidential electors were not quite the mere formality 
they have since become ; but were supposed to nave, in some 
degree, a right of choice. It may also be said of Alexander 
Hamilton, that if ho intrigued dishonorably, he did so from an 
honorable motive. Of his rival, we may say, that he intrigued, 
ibr the most part, honorably and for good purposes, but with 
out being animated by public spirit, "So one, I think, cat 
long read ihu writings of Hamilton without feeliiig himself tfi 
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naled. Clinton was soon after elected once more to the g 
ernorship of the Slnte. ^^ 

Hamilton was dreadfullj omhittered against Barr by th« 
events of this snnimer. The rage of his " faction," says John 
Ailams, "appeared to me then, and has ever since appeared, 
an absolute delirium." In AuguM, we find Hamilton writing 
to his friend Bayard, of Delaware, in the following striun upon 
the prospects of the campaign : 

" There seems to be," eaid he, " too mnch probability thai 
Jefferson or Burr will be President. The latter is intriguing 
with all his might in New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont ; and there is a possibility of some suncess in his in- 
trigues. He counts positively on the universal support of tbe 
anti-Federalists ; and that by some adventitious aid from other 
quarters, he will overtop his friend Jefferson. Admitting the 
first point, the uonchision may be re.tlized, and, if it is so. Burr 
will certainly attempt to reform the government d la Buona- 
parte. He is as unprincipled and dangerous a man as any 
country can boast — as true a Catiline as ever met in midnight 
conclave." 

Hamilton's assertions respecting the movements and char 
Bcter of his opponents, are absolutely worthless as evidence. 
They show nothing but the liveliness of his imagination, the 
intensity of bis feelings, and the smallness of his information 
The passage quoted is about as credible oa a story published 
in the Boston Independent Chronicle, in the summer of 1800, 
to the effect, that General Hamilton bad been heard to say 
that "if Mr, Pinckney was i^t elected President, a revolution 
would be the consoquenee, and that, within the nest four 
yeai-B, he should lose his head, or be the leader of a triumph- 
ant array." I do not say that what Hamilton says of Burr was 
certainly not true, but that it is not to be believed becaus* 
Hamilton says it. 

Other leading Federalists had no sudi horror of our dexter 
ous hero. Some despairing of their own candidates, even en- 
tertained the thought of giving him votes enough to elect bim 
President over Jefferson. Senator Cabot, of Massachusetts, 
wrote to Hamilton upon this project, in the month of Augon 
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What occurred among tlie politicians from the middle 
of December, when the tie was first known, to the middle 
of February, when the House voted upon it, shall he, as far 
as possible, shown, not told. The publications of the last few 
years enable ua to read the history of that time in the very 
words of its leading personages. 

Among the volumes which " no gentleman's library is com- 
plete without," and which, in most gentlemen's libraries, slum- 
ber on the shelves with uncut leaves, are the forty pouderoua 
octavoes, containing the works of George Washington, Thomati 
JeSerson, John Adams, and Alexander Hamilton. That these 
volumes should be so utterly neglected an they are is nol 
creditable to the national intelligence. In the Mercantile 
Library of the city of New York, which counts its subscribers 
by thousands, the condition in which these books were fuiini) 
by me, two or three years ago, was as follows : the first vol- 
ume of each set showed marks of having been taken out and 
looked through, two nr three times. The second voluuie bad 
evidently been handled by some one adventurous person, and 
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tboal half of its leaves were cut. Beyond the aeoond volume, 
DO traces of the hand of man were discovered ; a boundleM 
oontiiiuily of virgin pages gave the leader a j>li'a»ng con- 
soiouHQeaa that he was ihe explorer of untruddeu regioDD. 
Tet it it) by the perusal of these works, aided by the memoira 
of the lime, that alone a knowledge of the country's history, 
during the period in which alone it had a history, can be ok 
tained. Along with much that the modern reader may skip, 
with many essays upon government that once were vital and 
glowing, but can not now be read hy any mortal, these works 
contain a mass of reading, instructive, interesting, andsuggeaU 

The letters and diaries are the best part of them. These 
are full of life and nature. Some of them are eloquent and 
impressive, the offspring of vigorous minds, wrought up to 
tlieir highest sti'ain by having to grapple with distractingly dif- 
licult circuoiBtaDces. The letteis correct one another, Hone 
of the writers, except Washington could make due allowamic 
for one another's errors and foihlea, and they oflen speak of 
political adversaries in terms of hitter depreciation. Hamilton 
U especially vituperative. He had the tine, declamatory tal- 
ent which is often possessed by men of ardent feelings and 
limited understandings ; and he used that talent in denouncing 
bin opponents. 

In this chapter, I propose to extract such passages of the 
letters written by leading politicians during the sixty days 
«f the Tie excitement, whicli throw light upon the character 
and history of Auron Burr, or upon the complicated events in 
^hich he now played a passive but conspicuous pail, or upon 
%he slate of things in the country at this great crisis of the 
vonlention between tne Old and the New. By thus bringing 
to a focus many scallered rays, the thuth, so long obscured, 
will, I trust, become visible to all but unwilling eyes. The 
extracts shall be ari'anged in the order of their date-s. It 
may be as well to mention that, during tliu greater part of 
these sixly days, Jiamilton was in New York, Jefferson at 
Waithingtoo, and Burr at Albany. Colonel Burr, it may ba 
lemembered, was a member of the Slate legislature. So fiw 
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(i'om being " shrouded id rajslerj" at Albany, as two btstomni 
have it, he was there for the nimple purpose of performing his 
duty in tlie Assembly, of wliicli body be wad always a busy 
member. 

Another iact should he borne in mind. Up to this time, and 
for yeara after, Hamilton and Burr were, to all appearanee, 
excellent friends. They consulted together on points of law. 
They met at the bouses of common friends. Hamilton dined 
fit Burr's table occasionally, and Burr at Hamilton's. The 
lovely Theodosia visited Mis. Hamilton and her daughters. 
Many gentlemen who knew both Hamilton and Burr, and 
knew them, as they supposed, intimately, had no knowledge 
of Hamilton's embittered feelings against Burr. Burr him- 
lelf had not. With all bis acuteness and dexterity he was 
remarkably confiding; and though he was aware of Hamil- 
ton's intense partisan feelings, he did not, at this time, know 
the manner in which his rival was accustomed to write and 
speak of him. Far indeed was he from supposing Hamilton 
capable of using ag^nsl him the careless words that fell 
his lips at his own hospitable table ! But to proceed. 
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October iOth, 1800. First I will copy entire a letter* 
ten by Burr to General Wilkinson, after the democratic vie 
tory was known, but before tbe tie had been annouDced. 
may serve as a specimen of his cautious 
confidential friends. It was written at Balh 
of New York : 

"That through Biddle, and the other of t!). 
to me at Albany yesterday, p.m., just as I w 
horse to ride hither for my daughter, who has been jiassing a 
few days with a friend iu this neighborhood, while I waa »U 
tending on public duties at Albany. Having made electors, 
and a Senator, oil democratic, the legislature adjourned, to 
meet on the last Tuesday in January, when I shall be again in 
Albany. To-morrow I move toward New York ; and shall 
remain there for at least two months. From all this you wil 

> This letter is from the Appendix lo Uie euound voluiao or WiUdnioaV 



29th, came safe 
mounting my 
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know how to address me ; and as to the mode of conveyance, 
I take the mail to be the most secure. Our post-offices in 
New York and in Albany are perfectly safe. If yours in 
Washington, or where else you may be, should be safe, you may 
write fully. My curiosity as to S., is indeed gratified, even to 
satiety. I wish her well, and something more. I regret the 
book for the injury it will do (has done) to the reputation of 
one honest man, and the feelings of another. John's pride 
will be much wounded. In Jersey, I suspect, Adams will not 
have a vote. Among the electors I see some of his known 
political enemies, not Democrats, but high-going Feds. Vir- 
ginia is pledged as far forth as faith and honor can bind men. 
You must be deceived as to S. C. When I receive your 
cypher and your address, you shall hear from me. Till then, 

"Adieu. A. Bure." 

*' Noah Webster, the printer, has, I am told, published a 
letter against A. H. I have not seen it.'' 

December 15^A, 1800. — Jeflferson, who had been for four or 
five years, a correspondent of Burr's, writes him to-day a con- 
g^tulatory letter upon the happy result of the election. The 
exact result was not yet known ; but there was no doubt 
the Republicans had triumphed. The tie was dimly fore- 
shadowed. After some preliminary observations of no import- 
9knce now, Mr. Jefferson proceeds thus : 

** It was badly managed not to have arranged with certainty 

^bat seems to have been left to hazard. It was the more ma- 

^rial, because I understand several high-flying Feder.ilists 

liaye expressed their hope that the two Republican tickets 

<nay be equal, and their determination in that case to prevent 

^ choice in the House of Representatives (which they are 

strong enough to do), and let the government devolve on a 

I^resident of the Senate. Decency required that I should be 

%o entirely passive during the late contest, that I never once 

msked whether arrangements had been made to prevent so 

many from dropping votes inteniionally as might frustrate 

1)alf the Republican wish ; nor did I do ibt, till lately, that 

inch had been made. 

12 
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"While I must congratulate you, ray dear sir, on the issM 
of this contest, becauHe it is more lionor&ble, and, doubtless, 
more grateful to yoii than any station within the competence 
of the chief magistrate ; yet, for myselfi and for the aubstan- 
tial service of the public, I feel most sensibly the loss we sus- 
tain of your aid in our new administration. Il leaves a chasm 
in my arrangements which can not be adequately tilled up. 1 
had endeavored to compose an administration whose talents, 
integrity, names, and dispositions should at once inspire an- 
bounded cimlidence in the public mind, and insure a perfect 
harmony in the conduct of the public business. I lose you 
from the list, and am not sure of all the olhei's. Should the 
gentlemen who possess the public confidence decline taking a 
part in their affairs, and force us to take pei-sonH unknown to 
the people, the evil genius of this country may realize his 
avowal that ' he will beat down the administration.' The re- 
turn of Mr, Van Benthnysen, one of your electors, furnishes 
me a confidential op|K>rtunity of writing this much to you, 
which I should not have ventured through the post-office at 
this prying season. We shall, of course, see you before the 
4th of March." 

The " evil genius of this country," according to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, was Alexander Hamilton, tuid, doubtless, he was the indi- 
vidual referred to in this epistle. At a later and calmer day, 
Jefferson wasjuster to Hamilton. 

December ]6(A. — One day after the above was written, and 
three or four days belbre it could have reached its destina- 
tion. Colonel Burr wrote a letter to Mr. S. Smith, a merabei 
jf the House of Representatives from Maryland, the materia 
part of which was the following: 

" It is highly probable that I shall have an equal number ot 
votes with Mr. Jefferson ; but. If such should be the result, 
y jvery man who knows me ought to know that I would utterly 
disclaim all competition. Be assured that the Fednral party 
tan entertain no wish for such an exchange. As to my friends 
they would dishonor my views and insult my fePliigs by a sue- 
picion that I would submit to be instrumental in counteractinj) 
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the wishes and the expectations of the United Status. And I 
now coDslitute you my proxy to declare these sentimentii if 
Ibe occasion should require." 

As this letter came, atlerward, to be thought insincere, it u 
proper to mention that, at the lime, h was highly applauded 
by the Republicans. At public dinners and other meetings, it 
ffaa quoted as a proof of Burr's reaped for the will of the peo- 
ple. He also received addresses and letters, applauding it. 

December 16(A. — Hamilton, too, writes a letter to-day. 
Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury under Washington and 
Adams, and a ' high-dying Federalist,' was the individual ad- 
dressed. This letter contains a passage relative to Burr and 
the tie, that breathes the very spirit of meanness. After atai- 
lag, among other things, that Burr was " bankrupt beyond 
redemption, except by the plunder of his country," which was 
At least an exaggeration, he opposes the Federal project of sup- 
porting Burr, and adds the following despicable words : 

" Yet it may be well enough to throw otU a lure for him, in 
order to Umpthimto atari for the plate, and then lay thejbun- 
liation of disunion detaeen the two chiefs." 

Deeetnlw nth. — But, among the Federalists, there had 
sprung up a perfect furore for electing Burr over Jefferson — 
■o abhorrent to them was the prospect of seeing tlio arch- 
Democrat in the presidential chair. To-day, Mr. Otis, of Ma»- 
eachusetts, writes to Hamilton, the "father-confessor" of the 
Federal party, to ask his opinion how the Federalists could 
best improve the accident of the lie. " It is palpable," wrote 
Ur. Otis, " that to elect Burr would be to cover the opposi- 
tion with chagrin, and to sow aintmg theni the seeds of a mor- 
bid division." Shall we, he continues, open negotiations with 
Burrf If yes, bowP Will ha stand to his engagements? 
We in Massachnsetta do not know the mau. You do. Ad- 



December 11 th. — Ou the same day, Hamilton writes a seo- 
ud lettfir to Woloott, rebuking vehemently the propONtl tc 
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elect Burr President by Federal voten. If the Federal party 
Ku says, succeeds in electing Burr, "it will have done nothing 
more nor teas than place in that station a man who will posaes9 
the boIdnesB and daring necessary to give success to the Ja- 
cobin system, instead of one who, for want of that quality, will 
be le89 titled to [iroraote it. 

" Let it not be imagined that Mr. Burr can be won to the 
Federal views. It is a vain hope. Stronger ties and stronger 
inducements than they can offer, will impel him in a different 
direction. His ambition will not h« content with those ob- 
jects whioh viiluous men of either party, will allot to it, and 
his situation and his habits will oblige him to have recourse to 
ooiiupt expedients, from which he will be restrained by no 
moral scruple. To accomplish his end, he must lean upon 
unprincipled men, and will continue to adhere to the myrmi- 
t/^dons who have hitherto surrounded him. To those he will, no 
doubt, add able rogues of the Federal party, but he will em- 
ploy the rogues of all parties to overrule the good men of all 
parlies, and to prosecute projects which wise men of every dp- 
soription will disapprove. 

"These things are to be inferred, with moral certainty, 
from the character of the man. Every step in his career 
proves that he baa formed himself upon the model of CaUiinc, 
^and that he is too cold-blooded, and too determined a conspir- 
ator ever to change his plan, 

" What would you think of these toasts and this conversa- 
tion at his table within the last three or four weeks T 1st, The 
French Republic ; 2d. The Commissioners on both sides whp 
instigated the Convention (between France and the United 
Stati-s) ; 3d, Bonaparte; 4th, La Fayette, 

" What would you ihink of his having seconded the posi 
lions that it was the interest of this country to allow the bulli 
gerent powers to bring in and sell their prizes, and build am? 
equip ships in our ports ? Can it be doubted that a man who 
-.as, all his life, speculated upon the popular prejudices, will 
oonsult them in the object of a war, when he thinks it is expe 
dient to make one ? Can a man who, despising democracv 
uaa chimed in with all its absurdities, be diverted from th« 
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plan of ambition which must have directed his course ? They 
who suppose it must understand little of human nature. * * * 
Alas ! when will men consult their reason rather than their 
passions ? Whatever they may imagine, the desire of morti- 
fying the adverse party must be the chief spring of the dispo- 
sition to prefer Mr. Burr. • • • Adieu to the Federal 
Troy if they once introduce this Grecian horse into their cit- 
adel l^ 

Hamilton's horror of Burr's innocent and characteristic 
toasts (which, in another letter, he says he himself heard Burr 
give at Burr's own table), strikes the modern reader with sur- 
prise. The toasts were simply those of the ultra Democrats. 
They were strictly party toasts. Bonaparte had, indeed, 
usurped the government, but the French Republic still lived 
in name, and the American Republicans could toast the First 
Consul as ^^ the armed soldier of democracy," and the great 
enemy of their great enemy, England. Burr, as a military 
tnan, could not but admire the greatest of soldiers. That 
Bamilton should have held up as monstrous such toasts as 
these, shows something of the humor and the caliber of the 
man, and of his party. It shows that, at that day, the ultra 
I*ederalists looked upon democratic opinions, as common-place 
cslergymen regard heretical opinions, not merely as an errone- 
ous way of thinking, but as a flagrant moral offense. A 
significance was then attached to toasts of which, in these 
imoonvivial times, we can form little idea. Toasts were 
among the missive weapons of party warfare. By toasts, 
the sentiments of party were expressed, and the measures of 
party foreshadowed. 

December I9th, — j3fferson writes to his friend Madison, an- 
uoundng and deploring the tie ; which, he says, ''has produced 
great dismay and gloom on the Republican gentlemen here 
(Washington), and exultation in the Federalists, who openly 
declare they will prevent an election, and will name a Presi- 
dent of the Senate pro tern, by what, they say, would only be 
% $(rf(€h of the Constitution." 
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December I9(A. — To-day was written the only li jnest, and, 
therefore, the only sensible letter, which waa written hy a 
Federalist during the Tie controversy. The writer waa 
GonvENEDB MoKBis, A nftme ever to be held in respect from 
his having penned this epistle. The letter appears to have 
been written at Washington or Philadelphia. After mention- 
ing the lie, and sayiog that there was a likelihood of the 
Federalists taking up Burr, but that some proposed prevent- 
ing an election altogether, and putting the government upon 
a President of the Senate, Mr. Morris proceeded thus : 

" Not meaning to enter into intrigues, I have merely ex- 
pressyd the opinion, that, sinqe rr was evidently the intkn- 
noN OP OUE FELLOW-cmzENS TO MAKE Mr, Jkffersos thkie 
Pkesident, rr seems proper to fulfil that intention. 

"The answer is simple, and, on mere reasoning, conclusive, 
but it is conclusive only to unimpassioned Rcntiment. Let 
the representatives do what they may, they will not want 
arguments to justify them, and the situation of our country 
(doombd perhaps to sustain, unsupported, a war against 
Francb or England) seems, indeed, to call for a vigorous, 
practical man. Mr. Burr will, it is said, come hither, and 
some who pretend to know his views think he will bargain 
with the Federalists. Of such a bargain I shall know noth- 
ing, and have declared my determination to support the con- 
Btitntionally appointed administration, so long as its acts shall 
not, in my judgment, be ussentially wrong. My personal line 
of conduct gives me no difficulty, but I am not withont se- 
rious apprehension for the future state of things. 

" The anti-Federal party is, beyond question, the most nu- 
merous at present, and should they be disappointed in their 
expectations as to the President, they will generally, I believe, 
oppose the government with embittered rancor. The best 
Federalists will, I appreher.l, support but feebly a man whom 
(unjustly, perhaps) they consider as void of principle ; and a 
government whose force lies in public opinion, will, under such 
'' droumstances, be critically situated," 

In al* Hamilton's correspondence on this subject, noi on* 
iU<uioD can be found to the only right reason for preferrioy 
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Jefferson, which is so well stated by Goaveneur Morm in the 
above letter. 

December 22d. — Hamilton writes to Theodore Sedgwick of 
Connecticut, formerly a friend and correspondent of Burr's 
To Sedgwick he says, that " the appointment of Burr as Pres- 
ident will disgrace our country abroad. No agreement with 
bim could be relied upon." And more to the same effect. 

December 24th. — Hamilton replies to Morris, briefly repeat- 
ing his denunciations of Burr. 

December 26th. — A similar letter from Hamilton to Mon*is, 
in which he ^^ trusts the Federalists will not be so mad as to 
Vote for Burr." " If," he adds, " there be a man in the world 
I ought to hate, it is Jefferson. With Burr I have alwaye ( 
&een personaUy toell. But the public good must be paramount ^ 
t;o every private oonsideration." 

December 2'.'Ji, — Tcday, Hamilton writes a long and very 
lamest letter to 2&r. Bayard of Delaware, a member of the 
Ilouse, who carried the vote of his State in his pocket. He 
denounces his friend Burr, as ^' a voluptuary by system," and 
.ridtis the following : 

^No engagement that can be roa^e with him can be de^ 
^nded upon ; while making it, he will laugh in his sleeve at 
%he credulity of those with whom he makes it ; and the first 
^noment it suits his views to break it, he will do so. Let me 
mdd, that I could scarcely name a discreet man of either party 
mn oar State who does not think Mr. Burr the most unfit man 
f n the United States for the office of President. Disgrace 
mbroad, rain at home, are the probable fruits of his elevation. 
TTo oootribate to the disappointment and mortification of Mr, 
J^efferson, woald be, on my part, only to retaliate for unequiv- 
«>cal proofi of enmity ; but in a cane like this, it would be base 
4o listen to personal considerations." 

In this letter Hamilton repeats the toasts, before quoted, 
which he had heard from Burr's lips, when, as he now says 



"I dined with him lately." He adds: "The peculiarity of 
the occasion will excuse my meDlioning, in confidence, tlie 
occurrences of a private table." 

January 6lh, 1801. — Gouveneiir Morris replies to Hamilton 

In the course of his letter, be says : " Some, indeed most, of 
our eastern friends, are warm in support of Burr, and their 
pride is so much up about the charge of influence that it is 
dangerous to quote an opinion." He adds that the excitement 
among the politicians is fearful, and his own position of calm 
spectator difficult to support. " Tou who are temperate m 
drinking," he observes, " have never, perhaps, noticed the 
awicward silnation of a man who continues sober after the 
company are drunk." 

January 1th, — We are now getting into the interior circlea. 
To-day Bayard, who held the power to decide the qncation by 
his single vote, replies to Hamilton at length, iind with great 
apparent candor. He acknowledges Hamilton's letter, and 
thanks him for it ; mentionx Burr's letter to Mr, Smith, of 
Maryland, declining to fiustrate the people's intention ; and 
then proceeds thus: 

" It (Burr's letter to Smith) is here (Washington) under 
stood to have proceeded either Irom a false oaloulatlon as to 
the result of the electoral votes, or was intended as a cover to 
blind his own party. By persons friendly to Mr. Burr, it is 
distinctly stated that he is willing to consider the Federalists 
as his fi'iends, and to accept the office of President as their 
gift. I take it for granted that Mr. Burr would not only 
gladly accept the office, but will neglect no meana in hi 
power to sec'ire it." He then calculates his chances, and 
adds: 

"I assure you, sir, there appears to be a strong inclioation 
in a majority of the Federal party to support Mr. Burr. The 
current has already acquired cnnsiderablc force, and manifestly 
increasing. The vole «hich the representation of a State en- 
ables me to give would decide the question in favor of Mr 
Jefferson. At present I am by no means decided as to lli« 
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olgeet of preference. If the Federal party should take up Mr. 

Barr, I ought certainly to be impressed with the most un- 

donbting conviction before I separated myself from them. 

With respect to the personal quality of the competitors, I 

should fear as much from the sincerity of Mr. Jefferson (if he 

18 sincere), as from the want of probity in Mr. Burr. There 

Would be really cause to fear that the goveinment would not 

survive the course of moral and political experiments to which 

it would be subjected in the hands of Mr. Jefferson. But 

^here is another view of the subject which gives me inclination 

to &vor of Burr. I consider the State ambition of Virginia 

9s the source of present party. The faction who govern that 

Stat» aim to govern the United States. Virginia will never 

be satisfied but when this state of things exists. If Burr should 

be the President, they will not govern, and his acceptance of 

^he office, which would disappoint their views, which depend 

i:tpoD Jefferson, would, I apprehend, immediately create a schism 

in the party, which would soon rise into open opposition. 

**I can not deny, how^ever, that there are strong consid 
orations which give a preference to Mr. Jefferson. The sub 
jeot admits of many doubtful views, and before I resolve or. 
Xhe part I shall take, I shall wait the approach of the crisis, 
Xivhich may probably bring with it circumstances decisive of 
t.he event. The Federal party meets on Friday, for the pur- 
jK)ee of forming a resolution as to their line of conduct. ] 
liave not the least doubt as to their agreeing to support Burr. 
*Their determination will not bind me, for though it might cost 
'Mne a painful struggle to disappoint the views and wishes of 
xnaoy gentlemen with whom I have been accustomed to act, 
^et the magnitude of the subject forbids the sacrifice of a 
«trong conviction. 

^ I oan not answer for the coherence of my letter, as I have 
undertaken to write to you from the Cliambcr of Representa- 
tives, with an attention divided by the debate which occupies 
the Houae. 

" I have not considered myself at liberty to show your let- 
ter to any one, though I think it would be serviceable if you 
^uld trust my disoretio& in the communication of it." 

13* 
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January 9th. — General Giinn, a leading Federalist of Geor. 
gia, acknowledges to-day a letter from Hamilton on the en- 
grossing topic, and adds some interesting stntemenla. He 
writes from Wasliington : 

"On the subject of clioosing a President, some revolution- 
ary opinions are gaining ground, and the Jacobins are deter- 
mined to resist the election of Burr at every hazard — moRt 
of the Jacobin members will be instructed not to vote for 
Colonel Burr. 1 have Been a letter from Mr. Madison to one 
of the Virginia representatives, in which he saya, thai, in the 
eveni of the present House of Representatives not choosing 
Mr. Jefferson President, that the next House of Kepresenta- 
tives will have a right to choose one of the two having the 
highest number of votes, and that the nature of the case, 
aided with the support of the great body of the people, will 
justify Jeffereon and Burr jointly to call together the mem- 
bers of the next House of Representatives, previous to the 
•Id of December next, for the express purpose of chooang a 
President, and that he is confident they will make a proper 
choice." In other jiarts of his letter, he speaks of America be- 
ing degraded by the attempt to elect Burr President. " What 
say you, my friend ? the little Virginian must have been a lit- 
tle ferocious at the time he wrote to his friend. I am confi- 
dent the present House will not elect Colonel Burr, and am 
persuaded the Democrats have taken their ground with a 
fixed resolution to destroy the government rather than yield 
their point. I fear some of our friends have committed them- 
selves by wiiting improperly to Burr, We know the man 
and those who put themselves in his power will repent their 
folly," 

January loth. — Governor John Rutledge of South Carolina, 
replies to a letter from Hamilton, in a way to enhance poster 
ity's contempt for the Federal party of 1800. 

"My determination," he says, " to support Mr. Burr bai 
been shaken by your communication, and I shall make, among 
those who with you are anxious to preserve public order a' 
this crisis, all the use of it that its seasonableness and valua 
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urOl enable me to do. Viewing Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Barr 
leparately, each appears improper for the presidency ; but 
looking on them together, and comparatively, the Federalists 
think their preferring Burr will be the least mischief they can 
do. His promotion will be prodigiously afflicting to the Vir- 
ginia &ction, and mast disjoint the party. If Mr. B.'s presi- 
dency be productive of evils, it will be very easy for us to ex- 
cite jealousy respecting his motives, and to get rid of him. 
Opposed by the Virginia party, it will be his interest to con- 
ciliate the Federalists ; and we are assured by a gentleman 
who lately had some conversation with Mr. B. on this subject, 
that he is disposed to maintain and expand our systems. 
Should be attempt a usurpation, he will endeavor to accom- 
plish bis ends in a bold manner, and by the union of daring 
spirits — bis project in such a shape can not be very formidable, 
and those employed in the execution of it can very easily be 
made way with. Should Mr. Jefferson be disposed to make 
(as he would term it) an improvement (and as we should 
deem it, a subversion) of our Constitution, the attempt would 
be &tal to OS, for he would begin by democratizing the people, 
^nd end by throwing every thing into their hands." 

Januarf/ lOth. — Theodore Sedgwick replies to Hamilton's 
letter of December 22. The wrong-headed ness of the Federal 
leaders is conspicuously shown in this epistle. Mr. Sedgwick 
^)egin8 by saying that all the Democrats are for Jefferson, and 
^nost of the Federalists for Burr. He then admits, that the 
J>eople'^ intention was, that Jefferson should be President 
Xut why did the people prefer Jefferson ? 

^ Because," says Mr. Sedgwick, '^ he was known to be hos- 
^1e to all those great systems of administration, the combined 
effect of which is our national prosperity, and all we possess 
^f national character and respectability ; because he is a sin- 
cere and enthusiastic Democrat in principle, plausible in man- 
ner, crafty in conduct, persevering in the pursuit of his object, 
tegardlest of the means by which it is attained, and equally 
"egardlets of an adherence to truth, as demonstrated by hit 
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letter to Mazzei,* bis declaration in tlie Senate, on his 6rei 
taking Ills seat there, etc., etc ; beoaaae he is known to be de 
voted to the views of those men in his State, whose unceasing 
effort it haa been, and is, to reduce in practice the adminis- 
tration of their government to the principles of the old con- 
federation, in which that State, by her numerous represonla 
tives, and the inflnenoe which she has on surrounding States, 
will be the dictator; because he is known to be servilely de- 
roted to one foreign nation, under any form of government, and 
enrsuing any system of measures, however hostile to this 
jonntry, and unrelentingly hostile to another nation ; and 
ihose the two nations with which we have the most interest- 
ing relations, and with which it is moat important to preserve 
ni equal and impartial regard. Ought we, then, to respect 
.lie preference which is given to this man from such tnotivet, 
.kid by &\\ii\i friendi f 

" A,i to the other candidate, there is no disagreement aa to his 
r^aiBcter. He is ambitious, selfish, profligate. Hisambitton is 

* Uaoei wi-i a learned Italiiui, who had resided ia Virginia near Monli- 
'llo, wheisj lie becama intimale witli Jeflbrson. Upon hia ratum lo Earopi> 
1 wrote to JeabraoQ. Jefferson's reply, by aomo momia, got into the now* 
t^r%, imd tosde a prodigious clamur. Of Ihia letter, daled April 14, 1795, 
I^J foUowiiig ia the port relating (o public events : 

" The aspect of our [lolitica bns w ooderHiUy changed since 70a left M3. tu 
plate of that noble love of liberty and republican govommer.t, which car- 
ried ns Inumphantly throagh the war, an Anglican monarchical oriatootatical 
party has sprung np, whose avowed object i<j to draw over U3 the subslanuc, 
tB they have already done tlie (brms, of the British governmeoL The tnsie 
Dody o.' jur oitizoiiB, huworer, remaio true to Iheir republican priuMples ; tb« 
whole Uii'ed interest is repiiblican, and so is a great mass of talenla. Against 
us nro the ITieentive, the Judiciary, two out of three bmtichns of the U-giala- 
ture, nil the officers of the goveroiuant', all who want to bo officer?, all 
timid men. who prefer the cahn of despotism to the boislerouH sea of liberty. 
Britjah mercha:ii.(. and Ank-Ttcatis iradicg on British capital, epeculalors aod 
holders hi the hiiii.'>E and public lunde, a contrivanoe invented for tbe parpoa* 
of coirapUou, and ibr aasimiUtii-g us in n.'i thibga to the rotten ns well il 
the sound part of tht British aoiieL Tt wtuld give you a fever were 1 la 
narac to you tho apfjUitos who h»ve gone over '-j these heresiea, men wLt 
vera Samsons ia the 3i>'d and Solom oos ii t!i s council, but who have Has 
ttieir beads shorn by ihj ,<a'lQt EogUnd." 
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»f the worst kind ; it is a mere love of power, regardless of &me, 
bnt as its instrument ; his selfishness excludes all social affeo- 
tion,* and his profligacy unrestrained hj any moral sentiments, 
and defying all decency. This is agreed, but then it is known 
that his manners are plausible — that he is dexterous in the ao- 
quisition and use of the means necessary to effect his wishes. 
Nothing can be a stronger evidence of this than the situation in 
which he stands at this moment — without any pretension from 
connections, &me, or services — elevated by his own indepen 
dent means to the highest point to which all those can carry the 
most meritorious man in the nation. He holds to no previous 
theories, but is a mere matter-of-fact man. His very selfishness 
prevents his entertaining any mischievous predilections for for- 
eign nations. The situation in which he lives has enabled him to 
discern, and justly appreciate the benefits resulting from our 
commercial and other national systems, and this same selfish- 
ness will afford some security that he will not only patronize 
their support, but their invigoration. 

^^ There are other considerations. It is very evident that the 
Jacobins dislike Mr. Burr as President — that they dread his 
appointment more than even that of General Pinckney. 

^^ On his part, he hates them for the preference given to his 

lival. He has expressed his displeasure at the publication of 

liis letter by General Smith. This jealousy, and distrust, and 

dislike, will every day more and more increase, and more and 

more widen the breach between them. If then Burr should 

l>e elected by the Federalists against the hearty opposition of 

the JaA>bins, the wounds mutually given and received will 

probably be incurable. Each will have committed the on 

pardonable sin. Burr must depend on good men for his sup 

port, and that support he can not receive but by a conformity 

to their views. 

^ In these drcumstances, then, to what evils shall we expose 
ourselves by the choice of Burr, which we should escape by 
whe election of Jefferson ? It is said that it would be more 

*Tbe reader will observe, that many of the leading Federalists, in denouno- 
■g Bnir, use Hamilton's own phrases — so &miliar had Hamflton made choft 
ihi i ses hj repeiitioii 
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disgraceful to our country, and to the principles of our gov 
emment. For myself, I declare 1 think it iniposdble to pre- 
serve the honor of our country or the principles of oar Con- 
stitution, by a mode of election which was intended to secure 
to prominent talents and virtues the first honors of our coun- 
try, and tor ever to disgrace the barbarous institutions by 
whiob executive power is to be transmitted through the organt 
ofgenaration. We have at one election placed at ibe bead 
of our government a serai-maniac (Adams), and who, in hia 
soberest senses, is the greatest marplot in nature ; and, at the 
next a feeble and false enthusiastic theorist (Jefferson) and 
a profligate (Burr) without obaracter and without property, 
bankrupt in both. But if there remains any thing for us, in 
this respect, to regard, it ia with the minority in the presiden- 
tial election ; and can they be more diagraoed than by assent- 
ing to the election of Jefierson — the man who has proclaimed 
them to the world as debased tn principle, and as detestable 
and traitorous in conducl ? Burr is indeed unworthy, but the 
evidence of his unwortbiness is neither bo extensively known 
nor so conclusive as that of the other man. 

" It must be contiissed that there ia part of the charauter of 
Burr more dangerous than that of Jefierson. Give to the 
former a probable chance, and be would become a usurper. 
The latter might not incline, he certainly would not dare, to 
make the attempt. I do not believe ihat either would suc- 
ceed, and I am confident that auoh a project would be rejected 
by Burr aa visionary, 

" At first, I confess, I was strongly disposed to give Jeffer- 
son the preference ; hut the more I have reflected, the more 1 
have inclined to the other ; yet, however, I remain unpledged, 
oven to my friends, though 1 believe I shall not separate fi-oui 
,hem." 



January lOiA. — A long letter from Hamilton to Gouveneor 
Morris about the ratification of the convention with Fr^oe, 
oon eludes ; 

"So our eastern friends want to join the armed neutrality 
tiid make war upon Britain. I infer this firom their mad pro- 
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Density to make JBurr President. If Jefferson has prejadioes 
leading to that result, he has defects of character to keep him 
back. Barr, with the same propensities, will find the thing 
necessary to his projects, and will dare to hazard all oonse- 
qaences. They may as well think to bend a giant by a cob> 
web, as his ambition by promises.'' 

Jannary \hth. — Burr's own letters during this period are 
quite in his usual manner, light, jocular, and brief. An allu- 
sion to the tie occurs in a note to his son-in-law, Mr. Joseph 
Alston, of South Carolina. " The equality of Jefferson and 
fiurr excites great speculation and much anxiety. I believe 
t^hat all will be well, and that Jefferson will be our President." 
^Ilie snbject is not mentioned in any other of his published 
letters. 

January \Qth. — The importance of Mr. Bayard, as a mem- 
Yier of the House holding the entire vote of a State, induced 
Hamilton to try all his power to bring him over to his opinion. 
To Bayard, accordingly, he now writes the most carefully 
elaborated letter that the crisis elicited. It is the most com- 
plete expression of Hamilton's feelings as a patriot and as a 
partizan, that has come down to us. 

** I was glad to find, my dear sir, by your letter," he began, 
*^ that you had not yet determined to go, with the consent of 
the Federal party, in support of Mr. Burr ; and that you were 
resolved to hold yourself disengaged tiir the moment of final 
decision. Tour resolution to separate yourself in this instance, 
from the Federal party, if your conviction shall be strong of 
the unfitness of Mr. Burr, is certainly laudable. So much 
does it coincide with my ideas, that if the party shaU, by sup- 
porting Mr. Burr as President, adopt him for their official 
chie^ I shall be obliged to consider myself as an isolated man. 
h will be impossible for me to reconcile with my motives of 
Hmar or policy, the continuing to be of a party which, ao* 
cording to my apprehension, will have degraded itself and the 
eouutry. 
^* I am sure, nevertheless, that the mouves of many will b« 
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good, aud I Hhall never cease to eateem the individuals, tboogli 
I sbiill deplore a. step whiah I fear experience will show to 
be a very fatal one. Among the letters which 1 receive, 
assigning the reasons, ^o and con., for preferring Burr to Jel- 
ferson, I observe no small exaggeration to the prejudice of the 
latter, and some things taken for granted as to the former 
which are at least qiiestionahle. Perliapa myself the first, at 
•tome expense of popularity, to unfold the true character of 
Jefferson, it is too late for me to become hia apologist. Nor 
have I any disposition to do it. 

" I admit that his politics are tinctured with fanaticism ; that 
he is too muoh in earnest in his democracy; that he has been 
a mischievous enemy to the principal measures of our past 
administration ; that he is cratly and persevering in his ob- 
jects ; that be is not scrupulous about tlie means of success, 
nor vej-y mindful of truth, and that he is a contemptible hyp- 
ocrite. But it is not true, as is alleged, that he ia an enemy 
to llie power of the executive, or that be is for confounding 
all tiie powers in the House of Representative!). It is a fact, 
wliich I have frequently mentioned, that, while we were in thf 
administration together, he was generally for a large oonstruo- 
tion of the executive authority, and not backward to act upon 
it in caset) whicb coincided with his views. Let it be added 
that, in hia theoretic ideas, be has considered as improper the 
participations of the Senate in the ezeoutive authority. I have 
more than once made the reflection that, viewing himself as 
the reversioner, he Was solicitous to come into the possession 
of a good estate. Nor is it true, that Jefferson is Eealous 
enough to do any thing in pursuance of his principles, wluch 
will contravene his popularity or his interest. He is as likely 
as any man I know to temporize ; to calculate what will be 
likely to promote hia own reputation and advantage, and the 
probable result of such a temper is the preservation of systems, 
though originally opposed, which being once established, could 
not be overturned without danger to the person who did it, 
To my mind, a true estimate of ilr, Jefferson's character war 
rants the expectation of a temporizing, rather than a violent 
ly; lem. That Jefferson has manifested a culpable predUeoticl 
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or France is certainly true ; but I think it a question whether 

tt did not proceed quite as much from her popularity among 

08 as from sentiment ; and in proportion as that popularity is 

diminished, his zeal will cool. Add to this that there is no 

&ir reason to suppose him capable of being corrupted, which 

is a security that he will not go beyond certain limits. It is 

Dot at all improbable that, under the change of circumstances, 

Jefferson's GaUicism has considerably abated. 

" As to Burr, these things are admitted, and indeed can 
not be denied, that he is a man of extreme and irregular am- 
bition ; that he is seiyieh to a degree which excludes all social 
affections ; and that he is decidedly profligate. But it is said, 
1st, that he is artful and dexterous to accomplish his ends; 
2d, that he holds no pernicious theories, but is a mere matter 
<iffact man ; dd, that his very selfishness is a guard against 
mischievous foreign predilection ; 4th, that his local eititatiofi 
lias enabled him to appreciate the utility of our commercial 
snd fiscal systems, and the same qualities of selfishness will 
lead him to support and invigorate them ; 5th, that he is now 
disliked by the Jacobins ; that his elevation will be a mortal 
tiah to them, breed an invincible hatred to him, and compel 
him to lean on the Federalists ; 6th, Burr's ambition will be 
checked by his good sense, by the manifest impossibility of 
succeeding in any scheme of usurpation, and that, if attempted, 
there is nothing to fear from the attempt. 

*' These topics are, in my judgment, more plausible than 
solid. As to the first point, the fact must be admitted ; but 
those qualities are objections rather than recommendations, 
when they are under the direction of bad principles. As to the 
econd point, too much is taken for granted. If Burr's con- 
versation is to be credited, he is not very fur fi-om being a 
visionary. He has quoted to me Connecticut* as an example 
of the success of the democratic theory, and as authority, 
lerious doubts whether it was not a good one. It is ascer- 
tained that in some instances he has talked perfect Oodwinism. 
I have myself heard him speak with applause of the French 

* The colonial government of Gonneotumt was oore democralio thar thai 
if the otiier oolonie& 
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system, as unshackling the mind, and leaving it to it« oaturai 
energicH; and I have been present when lie has contended 
against banking syateme with earnestness, and mth the same 
arguments that Jefferson would use. (Note by Hamilton. 
" Tet lie liafl lately, by a trick, established a. bank, a perfect 
monster in its principles, but a very convenient instrument of 
firofit and influence.'") 

" The truth is, that Burr is a man of a very subtle imagin- 
ation, and a mind of this make is rarely free trom ingenious 
whimsies. Yet I admit that he has no fixed theory, and that 
his peculiar notions will easily give way to hia interest. But 
is it a recommendation to have no theory f Can that man be 
a systematic or able statesman who has none ? t believe not. 
No general principles will hardly work much better than 
erroneous ones. 

" As to the third point, it is certain that Burr, generally 
speaking, has been as warm a partisan of France as Jefferson i 
that he has, in sotne instances, shown himself to be so with 
passion. But if it was from calculation, who will say that his 
oaloulations will not continue him so? His selfishness, so &r 
from being an obstacle, may be a prompter. If corrupt, as 
well as selfish, he may be a partisan for the sake of ud to hia 
views. Ko man has trafficked more than he in the floating 
passions of the multitude. Hatred to Great Britain and at- 
tachment to France in the public mind will naturally lead a 
man of his selfishness, attached to place and power, to &vor 
France and oppose Great Britain. The Gallicism of many of 
our patriots is to be thus resolved, and, in my opinion, it is 
morally certain that Burr will continue to be influenced by 
this calculation. 

" As to the fourth point, the instance I have cited with 
respect to banks, proves that the argument is not to be relied 
upon. If there was much in it, why does Chancellor Living- 
ston maintain that we ought not to cultivate navigation, but 
ought to let foreigners be our carriers? France is of thi* 
itpinion too ; and Barr, for some reason or other, will be very 
apt to be of the opinion of France. 

" As to the fifth point, nothing can be more &llacioiu. h 
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» demonetrated by recent focts that Burr is aolioiloua to keep 
'ipon anti-^deral ground to avoid oompromitting himself by 
my engJ^meot witli the Federnlists. With or nithout such 
eogftgement, lie will easily persuade his former friends that he 
does not stand on that ground ; and aller their lirst reuent- 
inent, they will be glad to rally under him. In the mean time, 
he will take care not to disoblige them ; and he wit! alwayH 
court those among them who are beat fitted for tools. He 
will never choose to lean on good men, because he knows that 
they will never support his bad projects ; but, instead of this, 
lie will endeavor to disorganize both parties, and to form out ' 
of them a third, composed of men fitted by their oharactei-s to 
be conspirators and instruments of such projects. 

"That this will be his future conduct, may be inferred from 
his past plan, and from the admitted quality of irregular am- 
bition. Let it be remembered that Mr. Burr has never ap- 
jieared solicitous for fame, and that great ambition, imohecked 
by principle, or the love of glory, is an unruly tyrant, which 
never <wn keep long in a course which good men will approve. 
As to the last point, the proposition is against the experience of 
all dmee. Ambition, without principle, was never long under 
the guidance of good sense. Besides that, really, the force of 
Mr. Barr'a understanding is much overrated. He is far more 
•unning than wise, far more dexterous than able. 

[" Very, very eoitfldential. — In my opinion he is inferioi' in 
real ability to Jefferson. There are also facts against the aup- 
pofliUon. It is past ail doubt that he has blamed me for not 
having improved the situation I once was in to change the 
t,'ovemment. That when answered that this could not have 
been done without guilt, lie replied, Xe^ grands imes ae »oit- 
cient peu des petiCs moratee ,'* that when told the thing was 
ever practicable, from the genius and situation of the coun- 
try, he answered, ' Tliat depends upon the estimate we form 
pf the human passions, and of the means of influencing them,' 
Ooes this prove that Mr. Burr would consider a scheme of 
Isurpation as visionary ?] 

" The truth is, with great apparent ooldneBS he is the muMi 
* OraM Niila care littlo &r the nuDor morale 
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Banguine man in the world. He thinks every thing posubte 
to adventnre and perweverance ; and though I believe he will 
fail, I think it almost certain he will attempt UBurpation, and 
the attempt will involve great mischief. 

" But there is one point of view which seems to me deds 
ive. If the anti-Federalista, who prevailed in the election, are 
left to take their own man, they remain responsible, and the 
Federalists remain free, united, and without stain, in a sitaa- 
lion to resist with effect pernicious measures. If the Federal- 
ists substitute Burr, tbey adopt him, and become answerable 
for him. Whatever may be the theory of the oase, abroad and 
at home (for so from the beginning it will be taught), Mr. Burr 
must become, in /act, the man of our party ; and if he acts ill, 
we must share in the blame and disgrace. By adopting him, 
we do all we can to reconcile the minds of Federalists to him, 
and we prepare them fur the effectual operation of his acts. 
He will, doubtless, gain many of them ; and the Federalists 
will become a disorganized and contemptible party. Can 
there be any serious question between the policy of leaving tbt 
anti-Federalists to be answerable for the elevation of an objeo 
lionable man, and that of adopting ourselves, and beoomlng 
answerable for a man who, on all hands, Is acknowledged to 
be a complete Catiline ? 'Tls enough to state the question to 
indicate the answer, if reason, not pasMon, presides in the de- 
daion. 

" Tou may communicate this and my former letter to dis- 
creet and confidential friends," 

Upon this letter a romark or two may be permitted. A 
aian who, afler knowing Jefferson as intimately as Hamilton 
.ad, could deliberately pronounce him " a contempiible hypo- 
;rite," was no judge of men ; and nothing, therefore, whioh he 
uys of an opponent bas any value. Jefferson still lives in the 
history of his administration — lives in the stamp he left apoD 
his country's intellect — lives in the nine volumes of his letters. 
Read all these, and learn whether Thomas Jefferson was or 
was not a contemptible hypocrite, or in any sense contempt 
%le. The horror which Hamilton expresses of Godwin, that 
gentle-hearted eothuuast, that pas^onate lover of jnstice a 
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of man, that friend of the most loveable gentleman of his day, 
Charles Lamb, is ineffably absurd. If Burr really said that 
great souls do not much regard the minor moralities, he ut- 
tered as deadly a falsehood as ever fell from lips. Great 
souls, indeed, know no minor morals ; to them all morals are 
great, august, controlling. They know no degrees in right 
and wrong. Hamilton, in his letter to Govenior Jay, advising 
the defeat of the Republicans by a governmental trick, utters 
sentiments not unlike that which he here attributes to Burr. 
But no man who knows men will judge of what a man will do 
by what, in unguarded moments, he says.* 

With regard to Hamilton's chronic dread of Burr's usurping 
the government, it was only one of the symptoms of the Burr- 
iphobia under which he labored. Scheming for a reflection 
is enough to keep an ambitious man amused in the presiden- 
tial chair. Two things, however, strengthened Hamilton's 
fear of usui*pation. One was the recent example of Bonaparte ; 
the other, the very general opinion among the wealthier 
dosses in the United States, that the Constitution had been 
tried and found wanting. Hamilton was of that opinion. Of 
the two, Hamilton was more likely to have made an attempt 
to subvert the government than Burr ; for Hamilton was al- 
ready convinced of the necessity of its subversion. If Buit 
had formed any thing like a purjmse^ however vague, however 
remote its probable execution, to seize the supreme authority, 
he would not have begun by awakening the suspicions of the 
man who would certainly be the first to lead an outraged peo- 
ple against the usurper. 

January (No date named, but probably about the 20th). 
Hamilton writes, in hot haste, to Gouveneur Morris, at 

^ Jeflbraon*B ifUegrUy^ as a man, has never been disputed, I believe. But 
|i one of his letters to Dr. Rush, dated January 3, 1 808, the following pas 
aflge ooooiB : *' Thus I estimate the qualities of the mind : Ist Good Humoi; 
2d. Integ^ty, Id. Industry, 4tb Science. The preference of the first to the 
Koond quality may not at first be acquiesced in ; but, certainly, we bad all 
tatfaer associate with a good-humored, light-principled man, than with an Q]> 
iBmpefed rigoiist in morality." 
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Washington, to comnuiiioate bi 
Burr. 

" I hasten," he says, " to give you some information which 
may be useful. I know, as a fact, that overtures hnve been 
made by leading individuals of the Federal party to Mr. Burr, 
who declines to give any assurance respecting hia fiituro in- 
tentions and couduct, saying that to do it might injure him 
with his friends, and hinder their cofiperation ; that all ought 
to be inferred from the necessity of his future situation, as it 
regarded the disappointment and animosity of the anti-Feder- 
alists ; that the Federalists, relying upon this, might proceed 
in the certainty that, upon a second ballot, New York and 
Tennessee would join him. It is likewise ascertained that he 
perfectly understands himself with Edward Livingston, who 
will be his agent at the sent of government. 

" Thus you see that Mr. Burr is resolved to preserve him- 
self in a E^ituation to adhere to his fbi'mer friends, engage- 
ments, and projects, and to use the Federalists as tools ol his 
aggran d izem e ii t . 

" He will satisfy them that he has kept himself free to con- 
tinue his relations with them, and as many of them are secretly 
attached to him, they will all be speedily induced to rally un- 
der bis standard, to which he will add the unprincipled of our 
party, and he will laugh at the rest. 

"It is a feet that Mr. Burr ie now in frequent and close con- 
ference with a Frenchman, who is suspected of being an agent 
of the French government, and it is not to be doubted that hn 
fcill be the firm ally of Buonaparte. 

"You are at liberty to show this letter to such friends as 
/on think lit, especially Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, io whose 
principles and sound sense I have much confidence. 

" Depend upon it, men never played a more foolish game 
than will do the Federalists, if they support Burr." 

From this letter we leai'n, that Hamilton's information re- 
specting an opponent must be received with the same caution 
as his opinion. Edward Livingston was no agent of Burr's. 
He was, at this time, as will soon appear, true to himself and 
to h\s party, and one of Jefferson's most confidential friends. 
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•/iiitiMry 21«t. — A hurried letter from Hamilton to Sedjj- 
*jck. Refers him to his long letter to Bnyard. Bogs him to 
reconsider his preference fi>r Burr. Adds ; " I never was bo 
mach mistnken as I shall be if our friends, in the event of their 
success, do not rue the preference they will give to that Call* 

Hamilton's warnings were little heeded by the FederalisU. 
His denunciations of Colonel Burr were attribnted to profea- 
Konal jealousy, or personal enmity, and the Federal members 
burned with desire to disappoint the Republicans by electing l 
Burr. 

The day for the election in the House of Representativea 
arrived. The House consisted of one hundred and sli mem- 
bers, of whom a majority were Federalists. There were then 
sixteen Slates in the Union ; a mnJoTiiy of the States was 
leoesaary to an election ; and the House was limited in its 
choice to the two candidates who had received the highest 
number of electoral votes. If a simple majority of the mem- 
&«r« would have sufiiced, Burr would cert^nty have been 
elected on the first ballot. Before proceeding to the great 
liusiness of the day, the House resolved not to adjourn till a 
I'reaidcnt bad been chosen — which, John Randolph uys, wu 
a Federal expedient designed to starve or worry the ande- 
<nded members into voting for Burr. During the balloting, 
the public were excluded from the galleries, but, on the floor 
of the House, seats were provided for the Senatqrs and the 
freaident. It chanced that some of the members were sick at 
(Jie time — for them sofas were provided. One gentleman, 
^ho was seriously ill, was attended in the House by his wife. 

On the first ballot eight States voted for Jefferson, namely, 
Uew York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Georgia, and Tennessee. Six States voted 
for Burr, namely. New Hamj.'shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, Delaware, and South Carolina. Vermont 
and Maryland were divided equally between the two candt' 
dates. Neither on this ballot, nor on any future one, did Je^ 
fnrson reoeive more than fifty-one votes. The balloting oon 
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linucd, at intervals, all that daj', all through the night, ana 
nnlil noon of ttie day following. The vote was taken twenty- 
nine limes without the MlighteHt change or prospect of change. 
Then the exhausted members evaded their resolution not to 
adjourn, by agreeing to take a recess. Dogged obstinacy sat 
on every countenance. 

For seven days the cormti-y was kept in suspense, and Rumor, 
with all her tongues, was busy. During this period, and im- 
mediately alter It, certain letters were written, and entries 
made in private journals, ilie perusal of which will com] 
the reader's knowledge of the Tie, and the Tie iutrignes. 

Ifiibruary 10th, — On the first day of the balloting, Judge 
Cooper of New York (Either of J, Fennimore Cooper), a re- 
markably 'highflying Federalist,' and, at that time, a member 
of the House, wrote as follows to his friend Thomas Morris: 

" We have this day locked ourselves up by a rule to pr> 
ceed to choose a President before we adjourn, « • • We 
shall run Burr perseveringly. You shall hear of the result 
instantly after the fact is ascertained, A Utth good manage 
ment would have secured our of^eet on the first vote, but now 
it is too late for any operation to be gone into, except that of 
adhering to Buir, and leave the consequences to those who 
have heretofore been his friends. If we succeed, a (kithful 
support must, on our pai-t, be given lo his administration, 
which, I hope, will be wise and energetic," 

Two days after. Judge Cooper writes again to Mr, Morris : 
"We have postponed, until to-morrow 11 o'clock, the voting 
for President. All stand firm, Jefferson eight — Burr six — 
divided two. Sad Burr done any thing for himself, he 
would long ere this have been President. If a majority would 
answer, he would have it on every vote," 

Fkbruanj lOth. — This was the second day of the balloting 
Jefferson, who was then in his place as President of the Sen- 
ate, enters in his diary the following gossip : 

" Edwaid Livingstoii tells me that Bayard applied to-daj 
ar last night, to General Samuel Smith, and represented U 
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tarn the expediency of his coming over to the States who vote 
for Burr, that there was nothing in the way of appointment 
which he might not command, and particularly mentioned the 
Becretaryship of the navy. Smith asked him if he was author- 
ized to make the offer. He said he was autliorized. Smith 
told this to Livingston, and to W. C. Nichols, who confirms it 
to' me. Bayard in like manner tempted Livingston, not by 
offeiing any particular office, but by representing to him his, 
Livingston's, intimacy and connection with Burr; that from 
him he had every thing to expect, if he would come over to 
hinu To Dr. Linn of New Jersey, they have offered the 
government of New Jersey." 

The part which Bayard took in the business will be narrated 
by himself in a moment. Upon the publication of the volume 
of Mr. Jefferson's work which contains the above. General 
Smith, then a Senator from Maryland, declared in the Senate 
that no such proposition was made to him by Mr. Bayard. 

February 14M, Jefferson records the following : " General 
.Armstrong tells me that Gouvcneur Morris, in conversation 
Vrith him to-day on the scene which is passing, expressed him- 
self thus. *" How comes it,' says he, *" that Burr, who is four 
liondred miles off (at Albany) has agents here at work with 
^eat activity, while Mr. Jefferson, who is on the spot, does 
nothing ?' " 

A year or two after the " scene'* was over, it became the 

Bubject of conversation, one day, at Jefferson's table. After 

«linncr, Jefferson wrote in his diary as follows : " Matthew 

Xyon noticed the insinuations against the Republicans of Wash* 

ington, pending the presidential election, and expressed his 

wish that every thing was spoken out which was known; that 

it would then appear on which side there was a bidding for 

votes, and he declared that John Brown of Rhode Island, 

urging him to vote for Colonel Burr, used these words, ' What 

is it you want. Colonel Lyon ? Is it office, is it money ? Only 

say what yon want, and you shall have it.' " 

Who can believe a man to whom such a proposition could 
have been even remotely hinted? Jefferson shows himself 
weak in recording stuff of this kind 

18 
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That every thing agdnst Burr may appear, I copy the folloir- 
mg from JefibrHon's diary of a still later dale, Jnnimry, 1904: 
" Ciilonel Hitchbiiin of MRsaaohusetts romindt'd me of a letter 
be had written me from Philadelphia, pendiii)^ the presidential 
election, says he did not therein give the detiulif. That he waa 

in company at Pliiladelpliia with Colonel Burr and : 

that in the toursc of the conversation on the election. Colonel 
Burr s^d, ' We must have a President, and a constitutional 
one, iu some way.' ' How is it to be done ?• says Hitchbura ; 
' Mr. Jefferson's friends will not quit him, and iiia enemies 
are not strong enough to carry another.' 'Why,' says Burr, 
' our friends must join the Federalists, and give the President,' 
The next morning at breaktast, Colonel Burr repeated nearly 
the same, saying, ' We can not be without a President, onr 
fi-iends must join the Federal vote.' ' But,' saya Hitchbarn, 
'we shall then be without a Vice-President, who is to be ou^ 
Vice-President f Colonel Burr answered, 'Mr. Jeffer90ii.»«H 

Tliis sounds like the toadying tale of an odice-seeker. ^^^ 

J'ibruary 15(A. — Mr. Jefferson writes to his friend Monroe: 
" If the Federalists could have been permitted to pass a law 
for putting the government into the hands of an officer, they 
would certmnly have prevented on election. But we thought 
it best to declare, one and all, openly and 6rmly, that the day 
such an act passed, the middle States would arm ; and that no 
such usurpation, even for a single day, should be s'lbniitted 
to. This tirst shook them ; and they were completely alarmed 
at the resource for which we declared, namely, to trorganira 
the government, and to amend it. The very word cfAvtntitm 
gives them the horrors, as in the present democrati «.( dpirit of 
America they fear they should lose some of the tr /Jiite mor 
tela of the Constitution." 

One of Mr. Jefferson's letters to Dr. Rush r'.t >rds a scene 
that occurred, during this terrible week, betwe* t. himielf and 
President Adams : 

" When the election between Burr and myse'/," wrote Jet 
Hereon, "waa kept in suspense by the Fe<*£rJW« and tiutj 
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irere meditating to place the President of the Senate at the 
bead of the government, I called on Mr. Adams, with a view 
to have this desperate measure prevented by his negative. He 
grew warm in an instant, and said, with a vehemence he had 
not used toward me before, 

" ' Sir, the event of the election is in your own power. You 
bave only to say you will do justice to the public creditors, 
maintain the navy, and not disturb those holding offic€$s, and 
the government will instantly be put into your hands. We 
know it is the wish of the people it should be so.' 

'^ * Mr. Adams,' said I, * I know not what part of my con- 
duct, in either public or private life, can have authorized a 
doubt of ray fidelity to the public engagements. I say, how- 
ever, I will not come into the government by capitulation — I 
will not enter on it but in perfect freedom to follow the dic- 
tates of my own judgment.' 

^' I had before given the same answer to the same intima 
tion from Gk)uveneur Morris. 

^' * Then,' said he, ' things must take their course,' 

'^I turned the conversation to something else, and soon took 
my leave. It was the first time in our lives we had ever 
parted with any thing like dissatisfaction." 

JFibmarj/ 22d. — The great question had been decided, but 
Hamilton had not heard the news. He writes to-day, a last 
letter to a friend at Washington, mentioning a fact which, he 
hoped, would utterly defeat the election of Burr. As one of 
the hundred proofs of Burr's consistency and integrity, as a 
politician, it deserves attention. Hamilton says : 

^* After my ill success hitherto, I ought perhaps, in prudence^ 
to say nothing further on the subject. But situated as things 
now are, I certainly have no advice to give. Yet I may, with 
out impropriety, communicate a fact — it is this : 

" Colonel Burr is taking an active personal part in favor of 
Hr. Clinton, against Mr. Van Rensselaer, as Governor of this 
Btate. I have, upon my honoTy direct and indubitable evi« 
dence, that between two and thrtse weeks past, he wrote s 
very argent letter to Oliver Phelpe^ of the western part oi 
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this State, to induce his exertiona in favor of Clinton, Is ntft 
this an unequivoc;at confirmation of what I predicted, that he 
will, in any event, continue to play the Jacobin game ? Can 
any thing else explain his conduct at such a momeni, and 
under such circuinstiinces ? I might add soveral otlicr thing'* 
to prove tliat he is resolved to adhere to, and cultivate his 
own party, who lately, more than ever, have ehown the cloven 
foot of ranlc Jaeobmiam." 

To what a ridiculous pitch Hamilton's feelings were wronghi 
daring the struggle, ia shown by hi« subsequent avowal to Mr. 
Bayard : " It is believed to be an alarming fact, that while the 
question of the presidential election was pending in the Honse 
of Representatives, parlies were organising in several of the 
cities, in the event of their being no election, to ctU off tht 
leading J'hderalists and seizi the government t" 

March 8Cft. — After seven days of occasional dogged balloi 
ing, the excitement in the country ever on the increase, and 
threatening to become serious, the struggle was terminated 
by Mr, Bayard. The manner in which he did this he related 
at the time in a letter to Hamilton, which letter is an import 
ant link in Bnrr's vindication. 

"Tour views," wrote Mr. Bayard, on the 8th of Maron, 
"in relation to the election differed very little from my own, 
but I was obliged to yield to a tori-ent, which I perceived 
might be diverted, but conld not be opposed. 

" In one case I was willing to take Burr, but I never consid- 
dered it as a case likely to happen. If by his conduct he bad 
completely forfeited the confidence and friendship of his party, 
and left himself no resort but the support of the Federalist*, 
..here are many considerations which wculd have induced me 
to prefer him to Jefferson. But T was enabled soon to din- 
cover that he was determined not to shatkle himself with 
Federal principles ; and it became evident that if he got in 
without being absolutely committed to his own party, that he 
would be disposed and obliged to play the game of M'Kean 
Qpon an improved plan and enlarged scale. 

" In the origin of the business, I had contrived to lay liolt? 
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if ftU the doabtliil votes in the House, n-hich cnailed me, ao 
tording to views which presented themselves, to )irotr&ct or 
^rminate the oonlroversy. 

" Tiiia arrangement was easily made from the opinion read- 
ily adopted from the con i^ide ration tliat, representing a small 
State without resoui'ces whiuh i^ould supply the means of Bel& 
protection, I should not dare to proceed to any lengths which 
Would jeopardize the Constitution, or the safety of my State. 
When the experiment was fully made, and acknowledged upon 
all hauda to have completely ascertained that Burr was re- 
solved not to commit himself, and that nothing remained but 
to appoint a President by law, or leave the government with- 
out one, I came out with the most explicit and determined 
declaration of voting for Jefferson You can not well imagine 
the clamor and vehement invective to which I was subjected 
for some dayii. We had several caucuses. All acknowledged 
that nothing but desperate measures remamed, which several 
were disposed to adopt, and but few were willing openly to 
disapprove. We broke up each timv' in confusion and di»> 
cord, and the manner of the last ballot was arranged but a 
few minutes before the ballot was given. Our former har- 
mony, however, has since been restored. 

"The pnbhc declarations of my intention to vole for JeSer- 
ton, to which I have alluded, were made without a general 
■onsultation, knowing that it would be an eauier task to close 
the breach which I foresaw, when it was the result of an act 
done without concurrence, than if it had proceeded from ona 
kgainst a decision of the party, Uad it not been for a single 
gentleman from Connecticut, the eastern States would finally 
have voted in blank, in the same manner as done by South 
Carolina and Delaware ; but because he refused, the rest of 
the delegation refused ; and because Connecticut insisted on 
continuing the ballot for Burr, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
letts, and Rhode luland refused to depart from their former 
vote. 

'' The meant existed of electing Burr, but this required hit 
woperalion. By deceiving one rnan (a great blockhead), 
and tempting tao {not incorrupt tb^e), he might have temfed 



a m(0ority jfthe States. He wilt nevei' h&ve another ihanoe 
of being PreBident of the TJoited States ; and the little uu 
he has made of the one which lias occurred, gives me but an 
humble opinion of the talents of an unprincipled man." 

Thus ended the great struggle, during which the CoDStitu 
tion was subjected to the severest etrain It has ever known, 
and bore it without one moment's real danger of giving way. 
Its history has been here given in the language of Colonel 
Burr's bitter enemies. The impression which that history no 
related will leave on tlie mind of the reader, can not be fore- 
seen. It was the diligent reading of Burr's political liistory 
in the letters, pamphlets, and newspapers of his enemies and 
opponents, which convinced me that, as a partizan, be acted 
throughout with the strictest honor and consiatenoy I 

The 4tb of March, 1801, was a day of rejoicing throughout 
the United States. After a period of painful anxiety, the coun- 
try breathed again. Processions, orations, and banquets tes- 
tified, in the larger cities and towns, to the public joy. The 
inauguration was happily achieved at the usual hour. In the 
evening, PreBident Jefferson and Vice-President Burr received 
the congratulations of gentlemen of both parties at the presi- 
dential mansion, where all but n few of the moat bigoted Fed- 
eral Senators and Representatives were to be seen in the 
throng that gathered round the victorious chiefe. The in- 
auguration speech bad lulled the apprehensions of the Feder- 
alists, and the new order of things was accepted with a good 

Far away, at Albany, ibe Republicans of tne New York 
legislature were banqueting hilariously. In reporting the 
proceedings of this occasion, the Albany Regiater informed 
the world that the company "did not forget the important 
success of the Republicans in the choice of that firm and tried 
patriot, Aaron Burr, as Vioe-Prealdent of the United States." 
Kext to the toast given in honor of the President, the follow 
lug was offered : 

** Aaron R-irr, Vice-President of theUui 
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(brm and patiiottc exertions in Tavor of Republicamsm eclipsed 
only by Ijjs lale dieunte rusted conduct," 

\ot a whisper of dissension was lieard. De Witt CliotOD, 
who had lield aluof from the great oaiupaigii of 1800, was 
jireaeut at the bauquet, and offered this toast : 

" Our Uepublicaii brethren of the South — may we always be 
QDited with them in the elevation of paiiiots, and the promo- 
tion of good principles." 

Fiery John Adams could not submit with decent dignity to 
his fete. " Tho last day," says Jefferson, " of his jwlitiual 
power, the last hour, and eveu beyond midnight, were em- 
ployed in filling all offices, and especially permanent oues, 
with the bitturest Federalistx, and providing for mo the alter 
native, either to execute the government by my enemiea, 
whofle study il would be to thwart and defeat all my meaa- 
orea, or to incur the odium of such numerous removals from 
office as might bear me don'n." By daybreak on the morning 
uf the inauguration the ex-President liad letl the seal of gov- 
ernment for ever* 

• The Federal party tasted the sweets of power no more. 
The leaders continued, and continue, to foiebodu the country's 
rain, while they enjoy the lion's share of its prosperity. 

Hamilton bought a few acrea of land near the city, and re- 
lieved the monotony of law by improving his grounds. When 
uext he wrote to General Pinckney, he begins his letter by 
Vquusting his friend to send him some Carolina melon-seel] 

* J<Ad Adama (veoC lo his grave without undersUndiog the unture oT the 
tBrolutioii whicb ousted bim. Id 1811 ho wrote lo Dr. Rush: " In point oT 
RepDblicanisni, bU tbp ditTerence I ever knew or could discoreT between yoc 
■Dd me, or between JeOeraoo and ma, oooaisled, 

' 1, In the diflereccu between Bpeiichefl and moraagea. 1 wu a ouHiarchut 
baoansB 1 thought > apeecb more ouuily, more reapoctful to CougrsH M><t the 
IM&Ni. JefTtrsou and Rush preferred messages. 

"LI bald levees once a week, tbot all Uij time mjgbt not be wuted by 
die visits. JeSbraon'g wbole cig it fuan was a levee. 

"3. T dined » Urge co-npanj once OJf twice a week. Jiiflergon dined ■ 
o every day. 

" 4, Jefferson and Bosh were tbr liberty sud stnught bair. I Ibou^ht onrlad 

ir wai an Bepublioaa as straight.'' 
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for bis new garden, and soroe Carolina parroqueta for bis 
daughter. "A garden, you know, U a very uaual refuge for 
a disappointed politician," said be. His letters, indeed, were 
still full of politics, but they were often coucbed in the lan- 
guage of despair. " Mine is an odd destiny," be wiote to 
Gouveneur Morris. "Perhaps no man in the United Statea 
baa sacrificed or done more for the present Oonstitution than 
myself; and, contrary to all toy anticipations of its fate, as 
you know, from tbe very beginning, I am still laboring to 
prop the fi'Bil and worthless fabric. Yet I have tbe murmurs 
of its friends, no less than tbe curses of its foes, for my re- 
ward. What can I do better than withdraw from the scene? 
Every day proves to me, more and more, that this Americar 
world was not made for me," 

The country was at peace. Tiie strife of parties, for tbe 
moment, ceased. Tbe real wish of the people waa ao com 
pletely satisfied by the election of Jefferson, that, for twenty- 
fonr years he and his friends kept posaesaion of the govern- 
ment without serious opposition. Jefferson inherited the 
errors of Adams and tlie able devices of Hamilton ; by aban- 
doning tbe former, and retaining the latter, and, above all, by 
paying homage to the republican idea in the minor arrange- 
ments of his bouse and admiuistratioo, be won a vast and im- 
movable popularity. 

Minor arrangements, do I call them ? Of all the facts that 
contributed to tlie popularity which America enjoyed ia 
Europe, down to tbe beginning of the present contention be- 
tween Democracy and Slavery, a popularity which peopled the 
free States, no tale was so captivating to tbe European im 
agination, sick of tawdry relics of barbarous ages, sick of 
courts and their stnpid usages, as tliis : In America any mar 
may go and see the President, and shake hands with Attn , 
Cheap land was not the attraction. Land was cheap in Au» 
tralia, in Canada, in Brazil, in Virginia. It was that little fact, 
and what it implied, which freighted our homoward-jounil 
ibips with wealth in its most condensed and productive foruo, 
namely, honest, stalwart human beings I 





CHAPTER XVII. 

THB VIOB-PRBSIDBNT. 

hiOtnoi OP Yvm-FrnMBtDwan — Mammiaqm op Thsodosia— Hkb Boh — Bvbe^ »» 
UffBTniHiii— Hn Sttlv or Lxtino — Hn Ck>inmHxp or CwLmnu—Bn POPV< 
uuoTT AJn QonouL Oood Fovtum. 

Wb behold our hero now upon the summit of his career. 
At the age of forty-five, ten years afler becoming known in 
national politics, he stands one step below the highest place 
to which by politics a roan can rise. 

The office of Vice-President of the United States, besides 
the chance which gives it importance, has, in any case, an 
odor of nationality about it which gives it dignity. Impetuous 
John Adams called it an insignificant office. But that was 
when the old war-horse heard the noise of battle in the House 
of Representatives, or saw it waging before him in the Senate, 
and longed, as of old, to plunge into the thickest of the fight. 
Adams really enjoyed the safe honors of the place as well as 
any man. At that day, something of the old sanctity still 
elung to high office, and it was more to be Vice-President than 
it is now. Burr, too, stood in the line of succession. Adams 
rose from the second office to the first, and Jefferson had just 
done the same. That Aaron Burr should in like manner be 
advanced, was what precedent indicated, what his partisans 
counted on, and what the people naturally looked for. Mean- 
while, he wore his honors with the airy dignity which be- 
longed to the man. It is apparent in his merry, sprightly 
eorrespondence, that he took pleasure in filling a place that 
oalled into conspicuous exennse the very qualities in which he 
excelled all the public men of his time. 

He was happy in his domestic circumstances. His two 
i(6i>son8, to whom he had ev3r shown more than a &ther's 
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liberality, had piospered well, in life. One of them wm now 
Judge PrevoBt, Recorder of the dty of New \ork; the 
other, a country gentleman of competent estate ic Westches- 
ter county. A young lady of French extraction, whom he 
had, in effect, adopted, and who had grown up and been edu' 
cftted with Theodosia, and whom be loved or.ly less than hia 
own child, was married, about tliis time, to a young man of a 
diatiuguinhed southern family. 

And Theodosia was maiTied. While the politicians supposed 
that Colonel Burr was full of the alleged tie negotiation, and 
some of them imagined that he waa intriguing with nli hia 
might for the presidency, he was, in reality, occupied with the 
marriage of his daughter with Joseph Alston of South Caro- 
lina, which occurred while the great question was pen^ng. 
Thit), with his duties in the legislature, absorbed his thoughts 
and time. It was a marriage in every respect fortunate and 
SDltnble. Mr. Alston was twenty-two years of age, a gentle 
man in all the senses of the word, and possessed of considerable 
property in rice plantations, lie was also a man of taletit, as 
is evident from Ids subsequent career, and from the elegance, 
ingenuity, and force of his letters to Theodosia. When first 
he became her accepted suitor, he was merely the young man 
of fortune, without any definite object in lile. He had been 
admitCi^d to the bar, it is true, but had never had nor sought 
professional employment. Colonel Burr fired him with hiit 
own ambition, stimulated his powers, urged and directed Iiis 
studies, advised his oci-asional appearance in the courts, and 
induced him to enter the political arena. Mr. Alston soon 
made himself prominent in the politics of his native State, of 
which, in due time, he became governor. " Burr was a princely 
father-in-law," says a gentleman still living, who was mtimatf 
with both families. 

I can well believe it. " You inow," he wrote to Tlieodo 
sia, after she had gone to her southern home, " that you and 
your concerns are the highest, the dearest interest I have in 
this world, one in comparison with which all others are insig 
uificant." Father and daughter were on delightful terms with 
one another : he playful, tender, considerate, wise, coufidinjc 
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•very thing tu her ; she amusing him with her gracerul wit, 
cheering him with her afTecUou, ]'e|>OHing in hitu an abeolate 
trast. He still directed her aCudies. Indeed, the burden of 
Ills advice to her always was ; Never cease to improve your 
mind ; better lose your head than your habits of study. " The 
longer I live," she writes to him, "the more frequently the 
truth of your advice evinces itaelf, that occupation is necessary 
to give OS command over ourselves." That is an eminently 
Burr-ian maxim. 

Her removal to a State which was then twenty days' journey 
from New York, was a drawback to his happiness in ber mar- 
riage. But, during these happy years, Theodosia's visits to 
the home of her childhood were frequent and long. And who 
80 much caressed as tlie i)eautiful young matron from South 
Carolina, the daughter of the Vice-President ? She led the 
Hodety of two States ; and was worthy to lead it. It is not 
difficult to discover that she preferred her norlbem home. 
She declared that the society of New York was so superior to 
that of the South, that a woman must be a fool who dunied it. 
Even our scenery was incomparably finer, she thought, One 
who only knows the outskirts of New York, as they now ap- 
|)«ar, tunneled, excavated, sliantied, and every way disfigured 
by the advAnce-guard of the marching metropolis, can not 
reoogniie Theodosia's description of the scene aa It w&a ia 
1802. After returning to her father's town-house one day, 
from a visit to Richmond Hill, which exouruon she called " a 
ride into the country," she wrote to her husband thus ; " Never 
did I behold this island so beautiful. The variety of vivid 
greens ; the finely-cultivated fields and gaudy gardens ; the 
neat, cool air of the cits' boxes, peeping through straight rows 
of tall poplars, and the elegance of some gentlemen's seata, 
commanding a view of the majestic Hudson, and the hi^h, 
dark shores of New Jersey, altogether form a scene so lively, 
10 touching, and to me now so new, that I was in constant 
aptnre." 

In due time her boy, her only child, was born, whom she 
named after her father. Henceforth this boy, next to Theo> 
aona, wac the dearest object on earth to Aaron Burr. Surely, 
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never waa ^andohild so laved as this grandchild was hj him 
He was np.ver weary of its company, He could never hew 
enough of its ways and words. Theodosia filled whole lelten 
with narrativea of the boy's smalt exploits and qnaint sayiogB; 
and her lather would answer : " You are a dear, good little 
girl to write me so, and of dear little Oampy, too, so mnch ; 
yet never eiiough. Grod bless thee," Gampy was the child's 
mode of pronounoing Grandpa, and Burr never called liira by 
any other name, nnless it was Gainpillus, Gmnpillo, Gatnp, or 
lome other variation of the same word. How proad they alt 
were of the child's robust beauty and his quick intelligence, 
and, what the grandfather valued above all virtues, his cour- 
age. One scene of his early years gave Burr inexpressible de- 
light to witness, and, in atler times, to describe. The boy was 
playing alone in a field, with a stiolc in his hand, as tall as him- 
self, while his parents and grandfather were looking on from a 
distance. Suddenly, a goat that was grazing near the child 
began to make hostile demonstrations, lowering his head and 
sideling up to the boy, in the way usual with irate goats before 
making an assault. The boy was evidently frightened. Still, 
be faced the enemy. The goat advanced close to him, when, 
just as the animal was about to open an attack, little Gamp 
lifted his stick with a mighty effort, and brought it down 
whack upon the goat's head, which so astonished the beast 
that he ran away. The child was only in his third or fonnh 
year when this occurred. Words can not express the rapture 
with which the grandfather saw the boy's gallantry. From 
that hour he bore him in hb heart of hearts, and loved all the 
children in the world belter for this one's sake. 

To add to his good fortune, his pecuniary prospects bright* 
ened. on hip accession to office. New York was then a city 
of 65,000 inhabitants, and was advancing wilh great rapidity. 
Theodosia herself rnmarks, in one of her letters, that " in ten 
or twenty years, a nundred and thirty acres of land on New 
fork Island will become a principality." Colonel Bnrr owned 
a large tract of land about Richmond Hill, His grounds ex- 
pended to the North River, and, nearer the city, there was i 
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remember as the favorite skating-place of their boyhood. It 
was called " Burr's Pond" years after it ceased to be his, down 
even to the time when it was filled in, and built over. Th«! 
progress of the city raised the value of all the land on the 
island, and particularly of that which, like Richmond Hill, lay 
within half-an-hour's ride of the city. About this time, Colonel 
Burr was much occupied with negotiating with Mr. John 
Jacob Astor for the sale of part of his Richmond Hill estate. 
At length, Mr. Astor bought all but the mansion and a few 
acres around it, for the sum of one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. The bargain, for some reason, was afterward can- 
celed* But, finally, the sale was completed, and Colonel Burr 
was, for the time, delivered from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. He even had thoughts of buying another estate fur- 
ther up the island. It is evident that his style of hving was 
8uch as was then supposed to became an elevated station. 
Half a dozen horses, a town-house and country-house, a nu- 
merous retinue of servants, and a French cook, were among 
the sumptuosities of his establishment. Jerome Bonaparte, 
then on the eve of his marriage with Miss Patterson, was en- 
tertained at dinner and at breakfast by the Vice-President, 
who invited large companies to meet the future monarch, in 
vhose ante-chambers Burr was, one day, to kick his heels, a 
suppliant for an audience. 

Richmond Hill was without a mistress. In these fortunate 
years it was that Colonel Burr paid his court to one of the 
loveliest of Philadelphia's ever lovely belles, and had the nar- 
rowest escape from a second marriage. 

They met, 'twas in a crowd ; and each was smitten with 
the other's pleasant qualities. Again, he saw her at her Other's 
table, where his attentions were equally pointed and welcome. 
A tite-d-Utey which he sought was interrupted by the entrance 
of lephre^ bat her manner seemed to beckon him on. He wais 
almost in love. Summoning her father to his apartments by 
note, and the old gentleman appearing within the hour, thfi 
enamored one came to the point with a promptness and sell 
oossession impossible in a lover under forty. 

^ Ib Celeste engaged ?" 



" She is not." 

" Would it be agreeable to her parents if Colonel '. 
hould make overtures for her hand ?" 

" It would be most ngreeflble." 

The lady had gone to apend some days six miles into the 
•ountry, and thither her lover rides the neit morning, with 
\n eager, but composed mind. Celeste enters the drawing- 
room, though he had not asked especially for her. Conversa- 
tion ensues. She is all wit and gayety ; more charming than 
ever, the lover thinks. He liies to turn the conversation to 
the subject nearest his heart ; but she, with the good-humored 
graceful malice of lovely woman, defeats his endeavors, and 
so at last, quite captivated, he takes his leave. 

The same hour on the following morning finds him, once 
more, lile-d-tite with the beautiful Celeste. Conversation 
again. But, this lime, the great question was put. To the 
surprise of this renowned lady-killer, Celeste replies that she 
is firmly resolved never to marry ! 

" I am very sorry to hear it, madam ; I had promised my- 
self great happiness, but cau not blame your determination." 

She replied ; " No ; certainly, sir, you can not ; for I recol- 
lect to have heard you express surprise that any woman should 
marry, and you gave such reasons, and with so mach elo- 
quence, as made an indelible impression on my mind. 

The disappointed awaio received the rebuff with perfect 
courtesy and good humor. They parted the best friends. 

" Have you any commands to town, madam ? I wish yon 



Two days passed. Then, a note from Celeste surprised the 
Rejected, informing him that she was in tou-n for a few honrs, 
and would be glad to see him. He was puzzled, and hastened 
to her for a solution. The interview lasted two hours, in the 
course of which the tender subject was daintily touched, but 
the lover forbore to renew his suit; and the conversation 
ended without result. Next day, another note from the lady, 
Bent in from the country, expressing " an unalterable deierrai. 
.lation never again to listen to his suit, and requesting that 
the subject might never be renewed." Late in the eveniii^ 
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oi the same day, od retnrning to his lodgings, the Yice-Presi 
dent learned that a boy had been three times that afternoon 
to deliver a message to him, bat had refused to say from 
whom it came. At last Colonel Burros servant had traced the 
boy to the town residence of Celeste. Early next morning the 
message came; Celeste requested an interview. Post-haste 
the Vice-President hied to the presence of his belove<l. He 
fomid her engaged with a visitor, but observed that she was 
agitated upon his entrance, and impatient for the departure 
of her guest. At length they were alone, and ho waited foi 
her to state her reasons for desiring to see him. With ex- 
treme embarrassment, she stammered out, after several vain 
attempts to speak, that she feared her note had not been 
couched in terms sufficiently polite, and she had therefore 
wished for an opportunity to apologize. She could utter no 
more. He, expecting no such matter, stared in dumb aston- 
ishment, with an absurd half-grin upon his countenance. As 
she sat deeply engaged in tearing to pieces some roses, and 
he in pinching new comers in the rim of his hat, she all 
blushes and confusion, he confounded and speechless, the pair, 
he afterward thought, would have made a capital subject for 
a painter. He was the first to recover power to articulate. 
Denying roundly that the fatal note was any thing but polite 
and proper, he offered to return it, proposed that it should bo 
considered canceled, and begged t<f be allowed to call the 
next morning, and renew his suit. To this she objected, 
but faintly. Waiving his request for a formal permission, 
he changed the subject, and, after an hour's not unpleasant 
conversation, took his leave. 

He now confessed to Theodosia, to whom the affair had 
been circumstantially related, from day to day, that he was 
in the condition of a certain country judge before whom a 
oause had been too ingeniously argued by the lawyers. ^* Gen- 
tlemen of the jury," said the judge, ^ you must get along with 
this oause as woll as you can ; for my part, Pm swamped.'' 
But the sapient Theodosia was not puzzled in the least. ^' She 
meant,'^ wrote Theo., " from the beginning to say that awfnj 
Word, yea ; but not choosing to say it immediately, she cold 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CLOUDS GATHER. 
Ite Obiat EsBomor Bmui^ PfTBuo LtPi— Distributxon ot m Spoiu — Ohbi* 

■AM AKD THB AmSEIOAR CmZKlV— BuSH> CoritSK ON THS JUDIOIAST BlLL— THB 

SrmensBD Hibtost or Adamb'b Adminuitbation — Hamilton^ Mokbid ArPBB- 
HBSfsions — BtrsB at thb Washihgtox Bamquet — Hamtltoiv^ Nbw Taotiob— • 
GmBniAJi** CALUMNxn ^ Tbkix BKfXTATioif — Tub Wab op pAUPBLm awd 
NBWBrArxBS — Dvbliko thkn — Hamilton's Eldbst Son Falls im a Dubl^ 
DvBL bbtwebh Jobk Swabtwout Aifu Db Witt Glintoh — Robbbt Swabtwodi 

AMD RiOHABD BlXBB*8 DCBL~DUBL BBTWXBN COLBMAK AMD OaPTAIM ThOMPSOM 

^BcBB Bums fob Qovbbmob op Nbw Yobk — Thb Comtbst ~ Bobb Dbpbatbd. 

But Fortune was now tired of befriending this man. His 
position was imposing, but hollow. As a politician, he never 
liad any real basis ; such as great ideas, strong convictions, 
important original measures, a grand policy ; nor were his pe- 
culiar gifls of a nature to charm the multitude. 

Aaron Burr should never have touched politics. He had no 
business with politics. Having made up his mind at old Dr. 
Bellamy^s, that Honor was the god for a gentleman, and that 
Chesterfield was one of his prophets, he should have been con- 
tent to practice law, get a fortune, shine in society, make the 
tour of Europe, patroniEC the fine arts, give elegant dinners j 
and so have been the inane and aimless individual that the 
rich American, since the Revolution, has usually plumed him- 
self upon being. Or, he should have emigrated to France. 
In soldiers, Frenchmen, and children, ambition is a nearly in- 
evitable incentive to exertion, and therefore pardonable. But 
for the citizen of a free State to seek or accept high public 
office for any smaller object than the public good, is not 
pardonable, but pitiable. The fatal day in the life of Aaron 
Burr was not on which he and his amiable foe both fell on the 
field of honor, never to rise, but on that on which he resolved, 
for party and personal reasons chiefly, to turn politician. 
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Accursed be Politics for ever I The ninfilstrom that hai 
drawn in and engulfed so many able and worthy men. What 
talent it abnorbs that is so needed elsewhure! How many 
air reputations it has blasted I What toil, what ingenuity, 
what wealth, what lives have been wasted upon it! How 
lean are political methods and expedients, and how absurdly 
liaproportioned are political triumphs to their coat ! Politics 
can never be reformed. To abolish politics altogether is perhaps 
the atonement Amerii^ ia going, one day, to make to an out- 
raged world, for sinking to the deepest deep, and wallowing 
in the filthiest filth of political turpitude. 

Colonel Burr was now in several people's way, and meas- 
ures were to be adopted to get him out of the way. 

While a party is in opposition, any body who can help is 
welcome, and, if possible, rewarded. But when that party 
gets into power, and has all the great prizes to bestow ; when 
a party nomination is equivalent to election ; and when, above 
alt, no man's help ia felt to be necessary ; the oiaima of the 
leading partisans are apt to be more closely scrutinized, and 
the force hitherto expended in securing triumph for the party, 
is devoted to gaining supremacy for the clique 1 

Colonel Burr was not the man that Thomas Jefferson and 
the Virginia politicians wanted to be the next democratic 
President. James Madison, then Secretary of State, and a 
man of immense family interest in Virginia, was the predes- 
tined candidate of the southern Republicans, Madison was 
Jefferson's neighbor, friend, an ' disciple. In New York, the 
Republican party, composed oflhree factions — Clintons, Liv- 
ingstons, and Bnrrites — had been kept together by Colonel 
Burr's masterly management while there was a Federal party 
to, be vanquished ; but now that the victory was won, the ele- 
ments of discord so long latent, burst into vigorous life. The 
Republican party of the State of New York was a unit no 
longer. Each of the three factions was jealous of the othei-s, 
and aspired to sway the party. But, for the present, the Clin 
tons and the Livingstons were dispoaed to unite their forces 
for the purpose of destroying Burr and his band of followers. 
Thus against our hero and his " mjTmidonn," three great pow 
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erg were soun to be secretly or openly leagued ; namely, first, 
ibe Virginia pntiticians, one of whom wielded ihe pal.ror.age 
of the Federal government ; secoodly, the Clintons, one of 
vrhora was Goeemor of the State of Kew Yorlt, while young 
Dp Witt Clinton was a member of the United Slates Senate ; 
and, lastly, the numerous and wealthy family of the Living- 
itona. Each of these had darling objects, to the attainment 
of whiub Colonel Burr'a present commanding position and 
peculiar powers were the chief obstacle. 

DotcH with Che interloper, was now the whisper that drcu- 
- lated among the magnates of the paiiy, both at Washington 
and at Albany 

In the dlHtribntion of the "spoils" of victory, many import- 
ant friends of Colonel Burr were passed by, while the mem 
hers and adherents of the two great tlimilies were loaded with 
favor, Edward Livingston was appointed mayor of the city, 
Chancellor Livingston went embassador to France, Broclcholst 
Livingston and Smith Thomjisun, whose wife was a Living- 
Rton, were elevated to the bench of the State Supreme Court. 
Morgan Lewis, Dr. Tillotson, and General Armstrong, all con. 
nected by marriage with the same family, were well provided 
for. George Clinton was governor, De Witt Clinton was in 
the Senate. A large proportion of the minor cily oflices were 
given to Clintonians. Tlie Federal offices, too, were bestowed 
in accordance with the same general plan of excluding the 
friends of Burr. Soon, Colonel Burr and John Swartwout, 
through Clintonian inflnence, lost their seats, after a hotly-oon- 
tested election, as directors of the Manhattan Bank ; and the 
influence and |)Ower of that institution were used against the 
man to whom it owed its existence. 

It soon iMcame appaicnt that the American Citizen, the 
trgan of the Republican parly in the city, owned by a cousin 
rf De Witt Clinton's, was conducted wholly in the interfst of 
that politician. It was edited by a sciin'iloua dog of an En- 
glishman, named Cheetham, w)io began life att a hatter, and 
who knew as much of American politics as De Witt Clinton 
iihose to tell him. Tilts Cheetham fancied he had a talent for 
flvecUve, and, nothing pleased him better than to make a 
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set-attack on some public character, in what he supposed ta 
be the manner of Jiiniun. Hainiiton, loo, had an organ, the 
newiy-established JSceninff Post, edited by William C Jem an, 
a lawyer, a good writer, and a gentleman. 

Id the^e eircnmetancrB, the friends of Burr, in the summei 
of 1802, assisted to esiablish the Morning Ckroniel<t, which 
supported the administration, but was especially IViendly to the 
Vice-President. This Morning Chronicle ceased, long ago, tc 
exist, but its name, lliroiigh a happy accident, will be remem- 
bered for many generations to come. It was edited by Di'. 
Peter Irving, and, in its columns, a younger brother of the 
editor, Wabhinoton Ihving, first appeared as a writer for thi' 
public. Mr, Irving was a youth of nineteen when Colonel 
Burr used to cut out his Jonathan Oldatyle essays from the 
Chronicle, and inclose them in his letters to Theodosia, with 
the remark that they were very good for so young a man. 
He was fortuuate in having such a contributor. But Burr 
. needed a fighting newspaper. Dr. Irving, in contending with 
such a fellow as Cheethani, labored under the crushing disad- 
vantage of being a gentleman and a scholar. 

Thus the weapons of wartiire wore prepared. Colonel Burr 
soon gave dog Cheetham an opportunity to howl the alarm. 

On his way to the seat of government, in the aatumn of 
1801, to take his seat in the chair of the Senate, the Vice' 
President received from certun citizens of Baltimore one of 
those adulatory addresses of which Mr. Adams was ito fond, 
and which it had been a specialty of the Republican party to 
denounce and ridicule. To this address Colonel Burr re- 
sponded thus: "Time will not allow rae to return a written 
auswer, but I must be permitted to state my disapprobation 
of the mode of expressing public sentiment by addresses." 
This answer was in the strictest ntcordance with the Repub 
lican feehng of the time. But it was necdiessly abrupt, and 
gave offense to m.any. It savored of Federal haughtiness, 
thought some, and was unbecoming a public servant. Bui 
this was a trifle. 

The great measure of the session was the repeal of a judi 
eiary bill, which passed al the close of the last Congress, bj 
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vehich the nuiiiber of Federal judges was increased by twenty- 
three. This bill had been passed by a party vote, the Re* 
pablicans going against it in a body. But what made it 
inexpressibly odious to the new administration, and to the 
Republican party, was the indecent haste with which Mr. 
Adams, in the very last hour of his presidency, had appointed 
the new judges. These were the ^^ midnight appointments*' 
of which Mr. Jefferson so wrathfnlly spoke in a letter pre- 
viously quoted, and which were the more offensive as the 
judges were appointed for life. What President, what party, 
could see, without disgust, twenty-three keenly-coveted life- 
jadgeships, stolen, as it were, from the hard- won ^'spoils*' of 
victory? Twenty-three such offices, skillfully bestowed, were 
a reserve of political capital that would suffice, alone, to turn 
the scale in a close contest, whether in caucus or at the polls. 
Enough. The party was resolved on repealing the bill, and 
thus annihilating the judgeships which it created This was 
done, but only after a long period of exciting and acrimonious 
debate, during which the Vice-President, by the utter impar- 
tiality of his conduct, gave offense to both parties. 

The Senate was nearly tied on the question, and thus it 
happened that at a certain stage of the bill the Vice-President 
had to give a casting vote. Qn a motion to refer the bill to a 
committee for amendment, the vote was fourteen to fourteen, 
the Federalbts &voring the reference. The Vice-President 
said: 

'' I am for the affirmative, because I never can resist the 
reference of a measure where the Senate is so nicely balanced, 
and when the object is to effect amendment that may accom- 
modate it to the opinions of a large majority, and particularly 
when I can believe that gentlemen are sincere in wishing a 
reference for this purpose. Should it, however, at any time 
appear that delay only is intended, my conduct will be differ-^ 
ent.»» 

This vote produced a ^^ sensation." The ultra Republicans 
eondemned it, of course ; and Cbeetham made it the object 
ofyituperati«.n. The ultra Federalists rejoiced over it. Mod 
•rate men of all parties saw in it the simple discharge of an 
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obvious duty. As it happened, however, the vote had no re- 
sults, for the arrival of a Senator, a day or two after, restoi*ed 
the Republican majority, and the bill was taken out of com- 
mittee forthwith. 

At other tttageii of the bill, the Vice-Praei dent's course waa 
severely dieappoiiiting to the Federalists. On this point we 
have the nneqiialed authority of Gouveneur Morris, who, as 
a Federal Senator, fought for the preservation of the judge- 
ships with all the energy of honest and disinterested convic- 
tion. He believed the nation would be disgraced by depriv- 
ing men of offices which the Constitution gave them for life, 
and which they bad accepted on that condition. Gouveneur 
Morris, when all was over, wrote thus to his friend, ChanLcUor 
Livingston: "There waa a moment when the Vice-President 
might have arrested the measure by his vote, and that vole 
would, I believe, have made him President at the next elec- 
tion ; but Hhere is a tide in the affitirs of men,' which be suf- 
fered to go by." 

This reserve of power on the part of Colonel Burr was the 
more cieditable to him from the fact that he was rather op- 
posed to the repeal tlian otherwise. It is evident from his 
correspondence at the time, that he made the legality of the 
repeal a special subject of investigation, and, according to his 
wont, of consultation with the* eminent lawyers of his ac- 
quaintance. To Barnabas Bidwell, he writes; "The poieer 
thus to deprive judges of their offices and salaries must be ad- 
mitted ; but whether it would be constitutionally moral, if I 
may use the expression, and, if so, whether it would be politic 
and expedient, are questions on which I conld wish to be 
^rther advised. Your opinion on these points would be pai- 
llciilarly acceptable." 

To his son-inlaw he expresses the same doubts, and adds 
" Read the Constitution, and having informed yourself of the 
out-ofdoor talk, write me how you view the thing," Mr. A, 
J, Dallas of Pennsylvania, a zealous and able Democrat, gave 
the Vice-President a decided opinion against the repeal of the 
bill, and in favor of amending it. Jefferson, it appears, took 
tbout the same view of the repeal as Burr, and, as the Yioe- 
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Pk^dent forbore to defeat it by his easting vote, the Presi 
dent refrained from killing it by his veto. 

Before Cheetham had done ringing the changes on the 
Vice-President*8 alleged inconsistency on the judiciary bill, 
Colonel Barr gave him another subject upon which to exercise 
his talents. 

A certain John Wood, of New York, toward the close of 
the year 1801, sent to press a voluminous pamphlet, entitled, 
** A History of the Administration of John Adams.** Stupid- 
ity, Ignorance, and Falsehood combined their several powers 
m the production of this indigested mass of tedious lies. It 
was a sort of ^^ campaign life" reversed ; that is, instead of 
being all pufi^ it was all slander or misrepresentation. One 
sentence from this precious work will suffice to give the reader 
an idea of its character, and of the good it was likely to do to 
the Republican cause. After berating John Adams for many 
a weary page, Mr. Wood proceeded to inquire why it was 
that Connecticut should have been so pei*sistent and unani 
mous in support of such a madman. This, he says, naturally 
excites our wonder and astonishment. '^ But the surprise of 
the reader will vanish when he is informed that in no part of 
the world the bigotry of priesthood reigns so triumphant, and 
that the dark shades of superstition nowhere cloud the un- 
derstanding of man in such a degree, as among the unhappy 
natives of Connecticut." 

The volume contained labored eulogies of Jefferson and 
Burr. The puff of the Vice-President concluded with theoe 
words : '^ It is impossible to draw a character of Colonel Burr 
in more applicable and expressive terms than Governor Liv 
ingston has done of his father : ^Though a person of a slender 
and delicate make, to encounter fatigue he has a heart of steel ; 
and for the dispatch of business, the most amazing talenti 
joined to a constancy of mind that insures success in spite of 
•very obstacle. As long as an enterprise appears not abso 
iitely impossible, he knows no discouragement, but, in pro 
ifortion to its difficulty, augments his diligence ; and by an in 
inperable fortitude, frequently accomplishes what his friendii 
and acquaintances conceived utterly impracticable.' '* 
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Colonel Burr read this work in the sheets. He saw at ant 
glance that its publicalioa would do the Republican part? 
harm instead of good ; particularly' in New England, where 
'le WAS most of all solicitous to gain adherents. He began, 
by this time, to understand that his futuru, as a politician, 
depended upon the Republican party's g^ning such an in- 
crease of strength in New England as to counterbalance the 
undue influence of Virginia. With his usual promptness, but 
not with his usnal completeness of success, he attempted to 
suppress the book. Twelve hundred and Sfty copies bad been 
printed. He agreed with author and publisher to pay a oei^ 
tain sum, on condition that the whole edition should be 
burned and the secret kept. Before the bargain was consum- 
mated, however,it was ascertained that infuimalion of the ne- 
gotiation had been given to Duane, of the Philadelphia Jw- 
rora, and to cur Cheetham, of the New York Citizen, and that 
certain copies had been handed about. As one of the pub- 
hshcrs of the book had been tutor in General Hamilton's fam- 
ily, it may be that in this affmr Hamilton repaid Burr, in kind, 
for his maneuvers in 1800.* Be that as it may. Burr refused 
to pay for the edition, and let the matter take its course. 

Cheetham, first by bints and innuendoes, then by broad and 
reiterated assertion, a.ssailed the Vice-President, maintaining 
that he had attempted to suppress the book /or the aake of 
thielding his new J^iendSy the Federalists^ from the just odium 
which its general circulation would have eicited. Here was 
another proof, said Oheetham, if other proof were needed, of 
the iaithlessness of the Vice-President to his party, etc., etc. 
Uuane, of the more decent ^uroro, joined at last in the cry, 
.hough, at the time, he had approved of the suppression, as a 
letter of hia to Colonel Burr still shows. His letter, dated 
Api'il 15, says it was fortttnate Wood's pamphlet had not ap- 
peared, and it would be still more fortunate if it should never 
appear. His paper of July 12th expresses the opinion that If 
the motives fur the suppression of tlie book were not satisfao 

* HunilUn^ bad oo objection to a publicatiou wtilcb tended to junify hi 
poeitioi. lo Aiiama. Wben, aooo uftur, Wood got into priaoa for debt 
released by Coleioaa, tbe ejikir of UauiUloa's organ 
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torily explained to the public, Colonel Barr's standing with 
the Republican interest was gone. 

No explanation at all was vouchsafed to a credulous public. 
Burr was careless of public opinion to a remarkable degree, 
and he was full of that pride, so common in his day, which 
disdains to notice newspaper comment, or any other form of 
popular clamor. One of the maxims which he used to recom- 
mend to his proteges was, never to apologize for or explain 
away a public action which might be disapproved, but let its 
results speak. Once, after reproving his daughter for some 
slight neglect, he adds, ^^No apologies or explanations — I 
hate them." Alluding to one of Cheetham's lies, he wrote to 
Theodosia : ^^ They are so utterly lost on me that I should 
never have seen even this, but that it came inclosed to me in 
a letter from New York." In another letter he speaks of 
*^some new and amusing libels against the Vice-President," 
which he had thought of sending her. This is, doubtless, the 
right temper for a man who has no favors to ask of the public ; 
but to one whose career in life absolutely depends upon the 
multitude's sweet voices, it will certainly, sooner or later 
prove fatal. Besides, it was only this summer that Dr. Irving 
had got his Morning Chronicle fairly under way, and by that 
time Cheetham's calumnies had struck in past eradication. 

But these were only preliminary sQandals. The main at- 
tack was to come. Before proceeding to that, however, let 
us see what new gorgons the Y ice-Presidents conduct was 
conjuring up in the morbid mind of Hamilton. 

The celebration of Washington's birth-day was then more a 
liarty than a national custom, and one which the Federalists 
ware not likely to neglect in the first year of a Republican 
'administration. The usual banquet was held at Wasliington. 
A few days afler, the rumor circulated in New York that the 
Vice-President had actually been present at that festival, and 
given a toast. " We are told here," wrote Hamilton to Bay. 
ard, " that at the close of your birth-day feast, a strange a/>- 
paritianj which was taken for the Vice-President, appeared 
among you« and toasted Uhe union of all honest men.^ I 
iAen hear at the comer of the streets miportant Federal s» 
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orets of which I am ignoroDt. This may be one. If thfl 
story is true, 'tis a good thing if we use it well, Aa an in- 
ttrument, the person will be an auxiliary of some value ; as a 
chiet^ he will disgrace and destroy the party. I suspect, how- 
ever, the folly of the mass will make him the latter, and from 
the moment it shall appear that this is the plan, it may be de- 
pended upon, much more will be lost than gained. I know 
of no important character who has a less /ouftijef/ interest than 
the man in question. His talents may do well enough for a 
particular plot, but they are ill-suited for a great and wise 
drama. But what has wisdom to do with weak nieu ?" 

That rmuark about Burr's talents being better adapted to a 
particular plot, than to a " great and wise drama," is one of the 
truest ever made by Hamilton of his antagonist. 

To Gouveneui' Morris, Hamilton writes in a similar strain. 
He fears that some new intrigue is hatching between Burr and 
the Federalists. If not, what meant the " apparition ?" He 
adds, that if Burr should form a third parly, "' we may think 
It worth while to purchase Aim with his Jli/i)iff agitadronsJ'- 
Hamilton's main idea was : Let us use Burr as a means of ow 
elevation, not let him use us as a means of his own. 

It was again the sensible Mr. Bayard's privilege to allay 
Hamilton's apprehensions. In reply to the lattcr's " appari- 
tion" letter, he wrote as follows: "The apprehensions you 
appear to entertain of the effect of the inii-igues of a certain 
person, if you will take my word for it, are wholly without 
ground. la fact, little has been attempted and nothing ao- 
coroplished. I answer only tor the time present, because I 
believe the gentleman is waiting to see the result of the new 
Blate of things more completely developed before he deoidei 
upon the course he will pursue. The apparition in the t^ftar • 
piece was not unexpected, but the toast was. 

"An intimation was given that, if he was sensible of no 
mpropriety in being our guest upon the occasion, his com- 
pany would be very acceptable ; our calculation was that he 
had less chance of gaining than losing by aoeepting the invi- 
tation. We knew the impression wAkA the coincidence uf cir- 
eumjitcutcee tocuid make on a certain great paraonage^ hon 
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K&dily that impretujion would be coinmuuioated to the proud 
uid aspiring lords of the ancient dominioo, and we hav« not 
been mistaken oa to the jealousy we expected it would excite 
through the parly. 

" Be assured, the apparition was much less trightrut to those 
who saw it than to many who heard of the placer where it ap- 
peared. The toast was indiscreet, and extiemely well isalcu- 
laied to answer our views. It will not be an easy task to im- 
pose upon the Federalists here, united and commuuiuative ac 
they are at present ; and you may rely, that no eagtiruesa to 
recover lost power will betray them into any doctrines or com- 
promises repugnant or dangerous to their former principles. 
We shall pi'obably pay more attention to public opinion than 
ve have hitherto done, and take more pains not merely to do 
right things, hut to do them in an acceptable manner." 

That such a pother should arise from a Vice-President of 
the United States attending a ban()uel in honor of George 
Waaliington, gives the modem reader an idea of the reality 
of the political differences of that day, which we can the beU 
ter understand from the tact, that such differences are agfun 
becoming real. Colonel Burr had a reason for attending this 
banquet of a personal kind. The Federal members of the 
tlouse who gave the banquet, and who invited the Vice-Pres- 
ident to attend it, were the very men who, a year ago, had 
sat a week trying to make him President. Who was the in- 
triffuer in this business, Bayard or Burr ? 

Hamilton's rejoinder to Bayard, is one of the most charac- 
teristic epistles he ever wrote. It is eminently amiable and 
absurd. Hn says that Bayard's explanation has allayed his 
fear. He then proceeds to divulge an elaborate plan for bring 
ing the country back again to its former Federal principles. 
Wo must change our tactics, be begins. We have relied 
too much upon the mere excellence of our measures. Men 
are reasoning, but nut reasonable creatures. While we have 
appealed solely to the reason, our oppunentx have flattered the 
vanity of the people, and the consequence is we are prostrate:, 
ind they are triumphant. We must be more politic, my dear 
tir. No! hing wrong moat be dune, of oourae ; but we mnai 
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meet art with art, and defeat trick with trick ; that is, as (kr 
u we can do so innocently. After a prologue of this de- 
oription, oomen the plaf. He suggeata the formation of a 
" Christian Constitutional Society," with a president and ooun. 
oil of twelve at Washington, a vice-president and sub-conncil 
of twelve in bach State, and an many local braiioheij as may bo 
necessary. The object of this grand asaocialioti was to be, 
osleiiMbly, first, the suppoit of the Cbristiaa religion ; sec- 
ondly, the support of the Constitution of the United States 
The rea^ object, of course, was to turn oat the vulgar, odious 
"Jacobins" and raise to power once more the virtuous and 
pohte Federalists. This was to be dooe by diSusing informa- 
tion, by getting good men elected to office, and by promotiug 
charitable institutions, particularly in cities. As a proof how 
much the dties needed looking after, Hamilton revives the 
story of the plot which was said to have been formed, during 
the presidential suspense of 1801, to seize and "cut off" the 
leading Federalists, 

This reads very much like imbecility. One would have 
supposed the Federaliats had had enough of secret societies, 
in tlieir early eiperieoces with regard to the Cincinnati. And 
how Hamilton had denounced the American imitations of the 
French Jacobin clubs I Bayard set bim right once more, by 
telling him decidedly that his Club scheme would not do. 
Let us wait, said Bayard, and the enemy will soon show (he 
country that we are the party to give it prosperity. 

The country, meanwhile, was obstinately prosperous, and 
unreasonably peaceful, and madly conlii'ent of the ability and 
patriotism of the adniimslratiou. Bat there was a gleam of 
liope for the Federalists still. In the summei* of 1802, a rumor 
was flying about among them that there was division in the 
enemy's camp ; the President and Vice-Prt;sident had quar- 
reled 1 In June, Hamilton writes a doleful letter to Rufiii 
King about affairs political, which thus concludes: 

"There is, however, a circumstance whicli may acoeloratfl 
the fall of tht! present parly. There is certainly a most serious 
(ohism between the chief and his heir-apparent; a schism 
absolutely incurable, because founded in the hearts of b >th,iK 
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the rivalship of an insatiable and unpnnoipl( d ambition. The 
effects are already apparent, and are ripening into a more bit- 
ter animosity between the partizans of the two men than ever 
existed between the Federalists and anti-Federalists. 

" Unluckily, we are not as neutral to this quarrel as we 
onght to be. You saw, however, how far our fiiends in Con- 
gress went in polluting themselves with the support of the 
second personage for the presidency. The cabal did not ter- 
minate there. Sca eral men, of no inconsiderable importance 
among us, like the enterprising and adventurous character of y 
this man, and hope to soar with him into power. Many more, 
through hatred to the chief, and through an impatience to re- 
cover the reins, are linking themselves to the new chief almost 
without perceiving it, and professing to have no other object 
than to make use of him ; while he knows that he is making 
ose of them. What this may end in, it is difficult to per- 
ceive." 

The truth about all this is now sufficiently apparent. The 
President and Vice-President were on about the same terms 
as before. Colonel Burr dined at the White House twice a 
month, and with the members of the cabinet about once a 
year. Between himself and Mr. Madison there was an ap- 
pearance of friendliness, and a growing reality of reserve. 
Theodosia and the beautiful Mrs. Madison seem to have been 
on terms of considerable intimacy. But Jefferson, partly tor 
personal, chiefly for patriotic reasons, wished the Virginia 
politicians to continue the democratic rule. It was apparent 
to Burr that their political projects were incompatible, and lie 
began to look, more and more, to the northern States for sup- 
port, knowing that nothing but the impossibility of carrying 
an election without him would secure him the suppoil of the 
Virginians. The two chiefs were, therefore, at cross purposes^ 
oj far as party management was concerned ; and there is no 
question that Jefferson now felt that repugnance to Burr 
which their uncongenial natures must, in almost any circum- 
itances, have generated. But they never quarreled. Down 
to Burr's last visit to Philaaelphia, in 1806, he called on and 
dined with the President quite as usual. Burr, it must he 



remembei'i*d, could not be, like Madiaon or Monroe, a sate 
His aim was to be an independent power in politi 

To return to Cheelfiam. Continuing hia attack on tbe 
Vice-President, he brought nut his moat damaging accusation, 
whidi was, that Colonel Buit, during the tie period, had in- 
tngncd for electoral votes, with the design to defrand Jrffer- 
Bon of the presidency. The charge was made with staggerino; 
poutiveness, and dcHperate pertinacity. This scandal was 
Cheethara'a master-piece, and the public mind, by his previous 
efforts, though not convinced, had become prepared to receive 
it. The bettor to effect his purpose, he wrote a series of 
" Nine Letters," in whloh he professed to give a history of 
Colonel Burr's poliliea! life, but every page of which showed 
the man's ignorance of the subject upon which he was writing. 
These letters were afterward published in a pamphlet, which 
became, for awhile, the town-talk, and had a considerable cir- 
culation at all the political centers. 

For the purpose of showing the caliber and style of 
Cheetbara, and bis slight acquaintance with the political his- 
tory of the times, I will copy a passage from his fifth epistle, 
which ia in his very best jfiniits style. It contuna jnst that 
mixture of truth and falsehood which marks the productions 
of unserupulous sciibes, who are hired to clothe with words 
tbe ideas of their masters, Cbeetham was a boy of seventeen 
when Colonel Burrbegati his political life. He was just of age 
when Burr went to the Senate, and was never in a position to 
aave any personal knowledge of interior politics. 

Thus Cbeetham, in his fifth epistle: " Tour activity," said 
this Junius Americanua, addresaing the Vice-President, " was 
uniformly apportioned to your selfishness. Tou were never 
active but when you had personal fiivors to expect. At the 
election for governor, in 1702, after the Federalists refused to 
accept you as their candidate, you were not to be seen, and 
scarcely to be heard of. In 1795, when tbe Republicans made 
choice of Judge Yates in preference to yourself, you retired in 
dudgeon, and neither moved your lips nor lifted your pen ic 
favor of his election. In 1796, you rendered no assistance tc 
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you manifosted some concern for, and contnbatcd your mite 
to the success of, the Republican ticket ; but let it be remem* 
bered that you were that year a candidate for the Assembly I 
Id 1798, the darkest period the Union has seen since the Rey- 
olution, you neither appeared at the Republican meetings nor 
at the polls, you neither planned in the cabinet nor acted in 
the field. If yon were then eloquent, it was the eloquence of 
the grave. At that portentous period, when the greatest ex- 
ertions were made necessary, you manifested none. In 1799 
you were rtill in your shell ; you were neither seen at the 
Ward assemblies nor on the election ground. But in 1800 
you were all activity and zeal. Every ligament of your frame 
was brought into action. You devoted night and day to the 
luccess of the Republican ticket. You attended all our meet- 
ings, and harangued the assembled citizens at most. You 
even stood at the polls and challenged voters. All this was 
admired, since, without looking at the motive, it was sendee- 
able. We give you full credit for your zeal and activity on 
the occasion, especially as it was the first time you exhibited 
either. But even here you were the same man. You were 
peculiarly interested in the success of the election. You 
knew that you would be a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
and yon, with the country at large, were of opinion that the 
snooess of the presidential election depended principally on 
our triumph in that of our city. You had made nice calcula- 
tions on this subject, and very clearly foresaw the necessity 
for herculean exertions. Accordingly, you were all anima- 
tion. You were first at the meeting, fii-st at the polls. While 
our citizens applauded your conduct, they were ignorant of 
your motives ; they knew little of your real character ; it had 
been carefully enveloped in mystery. Like theirs, they fondly 
imagined that your zeal and industry were the effect of pure 
and disinterested patriotism. Alas ! sir, they knew you not. 

And BO on, from the beginning to the end of the nine let 
ters. 

Cheetbam's main charge may be divided into two counts ; 
first, that Colonel Burr ntrigued for Federal votes ; secondly, 
Uiat be intrigued for Republican votes. Than the first count, 
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no accuHation mode against a politician was ever bo slenderlj' 
supported by evtdenee, or refiited by evidence so ranoiia, si> 
uneqitivocal, so lavishly euperfluouB in qnantity. In the 
course of the discussion which arose, every person who coula 
have been concerned in the alleged intrigue — Burr's intimate 
Giends, the leading Federalists, members of the Honae who 
held optional votes — denied in terms pnsitive and unequiv- 
ocal, in the public press and over their own signatures, that 
they had either taken part in, or had any knowledge of, any 
intrigne or bargain between Colonel Burr and the Federalists, 
or between the friends of Colonel Burr ahd the Federalisis, 
during the period referred to, or at any lirae preceding it. 

David A. Ogden was accused of having been an agent of 
the negotiation. In the Mornmg Chroninh of November 
25th, 1802, Mr, Ogden said: "When about to return from 
the city of Washington, two or three members of Congress, 
of the Federal party, apoke to me about their views as to the 
election of President, desiring me to converse with Colonel 
Burr on the subject, and to ascertain whether he would enter 
into terras. On my return to New York I called on Colonel 
Burr, and communicated the above to him. lie explicitly 
declined the explanation, and did neither propose nor ngreo 
to any terms. I had no other interview or communiciitioii 
with him on the subjeet ; and so little was I satisfied with lliia, 
that in a letter which I soon allei'ward wrote to a member of 
Congress, and which was the only one I wrote, I dissuaded 
him from giving bis support to Colonel Burr, and advised 
rather to acquiesce in the election of Mr. Jefferson, as the less 
dangerous man of the two." 

Edward Livingston, John Swartwout, William P. Van Nesa 
Matthew L. Davis, and others, declared the innocencd of Bun 
in language equally explicit. Hamilton himself publiol) 
avowed, in the Eoening Post, that he had no persona) 
J knowledge of, or belief in, the eiistence of any negotiation! 
between Colonel Burr and the members of the Federal party 

Mr. Bayard of Delaware, who liad been in a position to 
know more of the tie affair than any other man, and who bad 
finally given the election to Jefferson, re-stated all that )iad 
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oeearrcd lii the most minate and circumstantial manner, in a 
formal affidavit. ^' I took pains,^' said Mr. Bayard, ^^ to dis* 
close the state of things (in the Federal caucus) in such a 
manner that it might be known to the friends of Mr. Burr, 
and to those gentlemen who were believed to be most dis- 
posed to change their votes in hb favor. I repeatedly stated 
to many gentlemen with whom I was acting, that it was a vain 
thing to protract the election, as it had become manifest that 
Mr. Burr would not assist us, and as we could do nothing 
without his aid. I expected, under those circumstances, if 
there was any latent engines at work in Mr. Burr's favor, the 
plan of operations would be disclosed to me ; but, although I 
had the power, and threatened to terminate the election, I had 
not even an intimation from any friend of Mr. Burr's that it 
would be desirable to them to protract it. I never did dis- 
cover that Mr. Burr used the least influence to promote the 
object we had in view. And being completely persuaded that 
Mr. Burr would not cooperate with us, I determined to end 
the contest by voting for Mr. Jefferson. * * ♦ i have 
no reason to believe, and never did think that he interfered, 
even to the point of personal influence, to obstruct the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson or to promote his own." 

On another occasion, Mr. Bayard deposed : '^ Early in the 
election it was reported that Mr. Edward Livingston, the 
representative of the city of New York, was the confidential 
agent for Mr. Burr, and that Mr. Burr had committed him- 
self entirely to the discretion of Mr. Livingston, having agreed 
to adopt all his acts. I took an occasion to sound Mr. Living- 
ston on the subject, and intimated that, having it my powet 
to terminate the contest, I should do so, unless he could give 
me some assurance that we might calculate upon a change in 
the votes of some of the members of his party. Mr. Living- 
ston stated that he felt no great concern as to the event of the 
election, but he disclaimed any agency from Mr. Burr, or any 
connection with him on the subject, and any knowledge ot 
Mr. Burr's designing to codperate in support of his election." 

This volume would not contain the printed matter which 
Olieetbam's vscusation called forth. Mr. Van Ness wrote a 
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vigoroiia, nftf a savage, pamphlet in reply to Cheetham, whicli 
itdded fuel to the flames of passion, but, prnbalily, effected 
little else. To argument, to aolemn deposition, to circiimatan- 
lial affidavit, Oliuetham's too effeetual response was an cndlcs* 
reiteration ot the charge. For awhile, Colonel Burr mMn- 
t.iined hla uatiitl silence. Late in September, when the mean 
contest had been waging tor several weeks, he was induoetl 
to write n brief denial in a letter to bis friend, Govemor 
BloomGeld of New Jersey, " Yoa are at liberty," he said, 
"to declare from me that all those charges and insinuutiona 
which aver or intimate that I advised i>r countenanced the 
opposition made to Mr. JeSerson pending the late election 
and balloting for President ; that I proposed or agreed to any 
termH with the Federal party ; that I a.-tsented to be held up 
in opposition to him, or attempted to withdraw from him the 
vote or support of any man, whether in or out of Congreaa; 
that all atich assertions and intimations are false and ground' 

With regard to Cheetham's second count, namely, that Burr 
intrigued for Republican votes, a few words must be added. 
It is equally unsupported by evidence. It is, I am convinced, 
equally false. General Smith, of Maryland, who was Burr*B 



1 the Moening Post, while the 

n the subject of the late elec- 
lident — Mr. Bnrr never con- 
n the subject of that election, 



proxy in the House, declared 
controversy waa in full tide : 

" Mr. Burr never visited me > 
tion for President and Vice-Pre 
versed with mo a single second < 
either before or ainoe the event. 

That Burr himself was passive — that he observed rigor' 
onaly the morality and the etiquette of a situation novel and 
bewildering, is a fact which became af>parent to me by read' 
ing the writings of his enemies, and will become apparent to 
«ny candid person who will take the same trouble. Bui it ti 
true that John Swartwout,- General Van Neas, and others of 
Burr's set, moat ardently desired the elevation of their chief 
to the presidency. It is true that they believed he onght U. 
be elected, rather than have no President. It is true, as .Toh» 
Swartwout. with his usual frankness publicly avowed, that 
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they tL-9ttght it wcuM not have beeu in the least dishonorable, 
if ihoy had 'promoted and secured his election. It improbably 
true, that, after several fruitless ballotings had spread abroad 
the impression that Jefferson could not be elected, both 
Swartwout and Van Ness wrote letters to Republican mem- 
bers of the Hcmse, urging them to give up Jefferson and elect 
Burr, Of thib they were so far from being ashamed, that 
they gave pernsission to all their correspondents to publish 
toy letters of theirs on public subjects, which had been 
written during the time it was alleged the intrigue had 
occurred. 

Readers who have reached the prime of life, can look back 
to the time when John Quincy Adams was elected President 
by the House ot Representatives, through the casting vote ot 
Henry Clay, who was immediately appointed Secretary oi 
State by the new President. They can remember how, during 
the next four years, the opposition press rang with the charge 
of '' bargain and corruption." That charge, mean, and ground- 
less as it was, turned one of the two men out of the presi- 
dency, and k^t out the other, through twenty years of such 
popularity as no other partisan has ever enjoyed with the en- 
lightened portion of the American people. From that, we oi 
this generation may form an idea of the effect which Cheet- 
ham's accusation, taken up by other papers and ceaselessly re- 
peated, had apon the political fortunes of Aaron Burr. He 
had not the wealth of popularity to draw upon which gathered 
round Henry Clay's magnificent form and generous, gallant 
heart ; and if Clay's electric name was not proof against base 
and baseless scandal, is it wonderful that the luster of Burr's 
not untarnished fame should have been diminished by it be- 
yond remedy ? 

Bitter and deadly, beyond what the modem reader can 
imagine, were the political controversies of that penod. The 
law of the pistol was in full force. In 1801, Hamilton's eidest 
ion, ahighnipirited youth of twenty, fell in a duel which arose 
from a political dispute at the theater. ^^ He was murdered in 
a duel," said Coleman, of the Evening Post^ who that very 
month had threatened Cheetham with a challenge, and who 
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the next day spoke of " the inaolei 
wretch."* 

The duel between John Swartwoiit and De Wkt Clint 
whioh occurred amid the heat and violence of 1802, wan the 
most remarkable conflict of the kind which has ever oocnrred, 
thin aide of the Emerald Isle. Clinton was a Btron;;-headef1 
BDd bitter- tongued politician. Swartwoiit was a frank hearted, 
brave man, devoted to Burr with a disinterested enthuMaam. 
that stood all the tests to which fiiendsliip can ever be sub- 
jected. He saw with ftirious disgust the efforts of De Witt 
Clinton's creatures to blacken Burr's reputation, and had hiin- 
lelf experienced the effects of his hostility, Clinton hearing 
ihat Swartwout had accused him of opposing Bnrr on ground, 
personal and sellish, called him " a liar, a scoundrel, and a vil- 
lain." This was reported to Swartwoot, and a duel was the 

WhJA occurred at the ground at Weehawken, was staled iti 
ihe newspapers of the day by Colonel Smith, Swartwout'fl 
iecond ; " The gentlemen took their stations — were each pre- 
sented with a pistol, and, by order, faced to the right, and 
fired, ineffectually. At the request of Mr, Riker, I asked Mr. 
Swartwout, ' Are you satisfied, sir ?' He answered, ' I am not.' 
The pistols then being exchanged, and their positions resumed, 
by order, the gentlemen feced to the right, and fired a second 
shot, without effect. At the request of Mr. Riker, 1 again 
addressed Mr. Swartwout, ' Are you satisfied, sir ?' He an- 
swered strongly in the negative, we proceeded, and a third 
shot was exchanged, without injury. At the request of Mr, 
Riker, I .again asked Mr. Swartwout, ' Are you satisfied, sii' ?' 
He answered, ' I am nut — neither shall I be, until that apol- 
ogy is made which I have demanded. Until then we mast 
proceed.' I then presented a paper to Mr, Riker, contain 



* Tb» fiiUowing epigram uppsared in tho Evening Post, n little 1»tmt 
" Lie on Duuia, lis on Ibr pay, 
Aod Oheetbom, lie tliou 'Mo ; 
Ifore sgaioBt trutii 7011 can not K17, 
niu buth can say 'gaJoat vou " 
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the ^lology d«inandei], for Mr. Clinton's signature, observing, 
tbst we coutd not epend our time in uonversalinn ; tbat tliis 
paper must be signed or proceed. Mr. Clinton declared he 
wonld not aign any paper ou the subjeol — that he had no 
knimoutr against Mr. Swarlwout — would willingly shake 
bands and agree to niei't on the score of former friendship. 

" Mr. Swartwout inaisting on his signature to the apology, 
and Mr. Clinton declining, they stood at their pouts and lired 
a fourth shot. Mr. Clinton's ball struck Mr. Swartwout's lefl 
leg, about five inches below the knee ; — he stood ready and 
collected. At the request of Mr. Riker, I again addressed 
Mr. Swartwout, 'Are you satisfied, sir?' He answered, thai 
'It was useless to repeat the question — my determination ia 
fixed — and I beg we may proceed.' Mr. Clinton repeated 
that he had no animosity against Mr. Swartwout — was sorry 
for That had passed — propoi«ed to advance, shake hands, and 
bury the circumstance in oblivion. During this conversation, 
Mr. Swartwout's surgeon, kneeling by his side, estracied the 
ball from the opposite side of his leg. Mr, Swartwout stand- 
bg erect on ing post, and positively declining any thing short 
of an ample apology, they tired the fifth shot, and Mr. Swart- 
woat received the ball in the left leg, about five inches abovs 
the ancle; still, however, standing itleadily at his post, per. 
fectly composed. At the request of Mr. Riker, I again ad- 
dressed Mr. Swartwout, 'Are you satinfied, sir?' He forcibly 
answered, ' I am not, sir ; proceed.* Mr. Clinton then quit 
his station, declined the combat, and declared he would Iir4 
no more. Mr. Swarlwout declared himself surprised, that 
Mr. Clinton would neither apologize nor give him the satiafao 
tion required ; and addressing me, said, ' What shall I do, my 
tnend V I answered, ' Mr Clinton declines making the apol 
ogy required — refuses taking his position — ajid positively 
declares he will fight no more ; and his second appearing lo 
acquiesce in the disposition of his principal, there is nothing 
further left for you fioie, but to nave your wounds dressed.' 
The surgeons attended, dressed Mr. Swartwout's wounds, and 
the gentlemen in their respectir> barges, returned lo tha 
Mty." 
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An Of. dit of the day was, thai Clinton said, during the )>rog 
-eSB of the duel, " I wish I bad the principal here," referring 
to Colonel Burr. 

The next year, De Witt Clinton was challenged by Senator 
^ouathnn Dayton, of New Jersey, auolher of Burr's intimates, 
Lut the affair was peacefully arranged. The year following, 
Robei't Swartwout fought with Richard Riker, a zealous Clin- 
tonian, who had served as eeoond to Clinton in his duel with 
John Swnrtwout. In this duel, Riker was severely wounded, 
bat he recovered to sit for many years on ihe Recorder's 
bench in the city of New York. The same year, Coleman of 
the Miening Post, provoked beyond endurance by an at 
tack of surpassing malignancy in ihe Amei'ican Citizen, for- 
got himself so far as to challenge Cheetham. But the our 
could not be brought to bay. " Friends interfered," a truce 
was patched up, and Cheethara agreed to behave better in 
future. 

Out of this affair, however, another quarrel gi'ew, which led 
to one of the most diabolical duels ever fought. Captain 
Thompson, harbor-master of New York, loudly espoused 
Cheetliiim's cause, and gave out that it was Coleman, not 
Cheetham, that had showed the while feather, Coleman heard 
of it, and challenged him. The twilight of a winter's evening 
found the parties arrayed against each other in lonely '^ Love- 
lane," now called " Twenty-tirst-street." It was cold, there 
was snow on the ground, and it was nearly dark. A aliot or 
two was exchanged without effect, and then the princpals 
were placed nearer together, that they might see one another 
better, At length Thompson was lieard to cry, " I've got it," 
and fell headlong on the snow. Coleman and his second har- 
ried away, while tlio surgeon raised the bleeding man, oxam- 
mcd his wound, and saw that it was mortal. On learning his 
fate, Thompson, at the surgeon's suggestion, promised nevei 
to divulge the names of the parties, and, with a heroism 
worthy of a better cause, he kept his word. " He was brought 
mortally wounded, to his sister's house in town : he was laid a) 
the door, the bell was rung, the family came out, and found 
him bleeding and near bis death. He refused to nam*' bit 
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uitagonist, or give any account of thu affair, declaring that 
every thing which had bBen done waa honorably done, and 
desired tliat no attempt ahould be made to seek out or molest 
bis adversary,"* 

To auuh lengths can political fury drive men of honor, edu- 
cation and humanity. Let us hasten past these deplorable 
loenes. 

Three years of Colonel Burr's T^ce-Presidency passed in 
these contentions. They told upon his popularity. As the 
lime for selecting candidates for the presidential campaign 
drew on, it became manifest that he could not secure the un- 
divided support of thb Republican party for a second term. 
Ilig career tvaa interrupted. He must pause a while. By 
some other, and longer, and more circuitous path he must 
oontinae his ascent to that top-most, daxzUng height, which 
has lured so many Americans to falseness of life and meanness 
of aim. The course which he pursued, in these circumstances;, 
was precisely what fidelity to his party would have diauted. 

Toward the close of Jauuai*y, 1804, he requested a private 
interview with the President. On the designated evening, 
the two oliiefs met, and bad a long conversation. The oc- 
eount which Mr. Jefferson lett of this interview is doubtless, 
b the m:un partioularn, correct, but some of the minor cii'- 
oumstances are evidently colored by his natural dishke of a 
■nan who, he thought, had been his rival without being his 
equal. No man can write quite fairly of one whom he bates, 
despises, or fears. 

Colonel Burr began the conversation by sketching bis politi- 
cal career in Kew York, dwelling particularly on the tate cru- 
sade agunst iiim. He proceeded to say, among other things, 
that his attachment to Mr. Jefferson had been sincere, and 
that be had keenly enjoyed his company and conversation. 
His feelings had undergone no change, although " many little 
stories" had been carried to him, and, he supposed, to Mr. 
Jefferson also, which he despised. But attachment must bo 
reciprocal or cease to exist, and thereliire lie desired to knoK 
whether any change had taken place in the feelings of Mi 
** HeminiaoeDees oT tba timing PatL" B; W. a Brjvnt. 
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Jefferson toward himself " He reraiuded me," says .reflcrsoQ, 
" of a letter written to him about the time of counting the 
voles, mentioning that his election had left a chasm in ray ar- 
rangements ; that I )iad lost him from my lint in the adminia- 
tratinn, etc. He observed, he believed il would be for the 
interest of the Republican cause for him to retire ; that a 
disadvantageous schism would otherwise take place ; but that 
were he to retire, it would be siud he shrunk from the publio 
sentence, which he wonld never do ; that his enemies were 
using my name to destroy him, and something was neuessary 
from me to prevent and depiive them of that weapon, some 
mark of favor from me which would declare to the world that 
he retired with my confidence." 

The President replied at great length. Waiving Burr's in- 
quiry respecting his personal feelings, he said, that, as he had 
not interfered in the election of ISOO, so he was resolved not 
to influence the one which was then impending. He did not 
know who were to be candidates, and never permitted any 
one to converse with him on the subject. With regard to the 
attacks which the press had made upon the Vice-President, 
he had noticed them bnt as the p.'wsing wind. He had seen 
complaints that Chcetham, employed in publishing the laws, 
should be permitted to eat tlie public bread, and abuse its 
second officer. But the laws were published in some papers 
vhich abused the President continually, and, as he had never 
thought proper to interfere for himself, he had not deemed it 
his duty to do so in the case of the Vice-President. 

" I now," continues Mi'. Jefferson, " went on to explain to 
him verbally what I meant by saying I had lost him from my 
list. That in General Washington's time, it had been signified 
to him that Mr. Adams, the Vice-President, wonld be glad of 
a foreign embassy ; that General Washington mentioned it to 
me, expressed his doubts whether Mr. Adams was a fit charac- 
ter for such an office, and his still greater doubts, indeed, bit 
oonviction, that it would not be justifiable to send away the 
person who, in case of his death, was provided by the Consti- 
ation to take his place ; that it would, moreover, appear 
indfloent f9r Him to be disposing of the public tnists in ap 
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pareutly buying off a competitor for the public favor. I con- 
curred with him in the opinion, and if I recollect rightly, 
Hamilton, Knox, and Randolph were consulted, and gave the 
same opinions. That when Mr. Adams came to the adminis 
tration, in his first interview with me, he mentioned the neces- 
sity of a mission to France, and how desirable it would have 
been for him if he could have got me to undertake it ; but 
that he conceived it would be wrong in him to send me away, 
and assigned the same reasons General Washington had done; 
and, therefore, he should appoint Mr. Madison, etc. That I 
had myself contemplated his (Colonel Burros) appointment to 
one of the great offices, in case he was not elected Vice-Pres- 
ident, but that as soon as that election was known, I saw that 
it could not be done, for the good reasons which had led Oen 
era! Washington and Mr. Adams to the same conclusion ; and, 
therefore, in my first letter to Colonel Burr afler the issue 
was known, I had mentioned to him that a chasm in my ar- 
rangements had been produced by this event. I was thus par- 
ticular in rectifying the date of this letter, because it gave m€ 
an opportunity of explaining the grounds on which it was 
written, which were, indirectly, an answer to his present hints. 
He left the matter with me for consideration, and the conver- 
sation was turned to indifferent subjects." 

Mr. Jefferson concludes this day's journalizing with the fol- 
lowing remarks : '^ I had never seen Colonel Burr till he came 
as a member of the Senate. His conduct very soon inspired 
me with distrust. I habitually cautioned Mr. Madison against 
trusting him too much. I saw, afterward, that, under Gen- 
eral Washington's and Mr. Adams's administrations, whenever 
a great military appointment, or a diplomatic one was to be 
made, he came post to Philadelphia to show himself, and, in 
&ct, thau he was always at market, if they had wanted him. 
He was, indeed, told by Dayton, in 1800, he might be Secre- 
tary at War ; but this bid was too late. His election as Vice- 
IVesident was then foreseen. With these impressions of Col- 
onel Burr, there never had been an intimacy between us, and 
but little association. When 1 destined him for a high ap- 
pointmeat, it was out of resp<^ct for the favor he had obtainc J 
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with ihe Republican party, by his ertra ordinary exertiona ■ 
iHcceBses in the New York election in IBOO." 

Mr, Je9'er§on'8 meraoiy was a little at feuli here, 
the Republican party was alowly working its way to a major' 
ty, and tlie effective help of Colonel Bnrr waa given freely to 
h* cause, Jefferson's manner toward him was cordial to a 
omewhat marked degree. In June, 1797, for example, he 
began a long and unsolicited letter to Colonel Burr, with 
these words: "The nowspapers give so minutely what U 
passing in Congress, that notliing of detail can be wonting for 
your information. Perhaps, however, some general view of 
3ur situation and prospects since you letl us may not be unae- 
eeptable. At any rate, it will give me an opportunity of re- 
(lalling myself to your memory, and of evidencing my esteem 

A few slips of this kind are all the Federal writers have to 
BUppoil their charge against Jefierson of insincerity. One 
needs little observation of life, and less charily, to give them 
a very different interpretation. And, after all, the diserep- 
anoy is not great. In IT97, be had an esteem for Colonel 
Burr ; in 1804, be says he had never liked bim, and had uau- 
tjoned Madison against trusting him loo far. Liking and es- 
teeming are sentiments so different that either may exist in 
a high degree without the other. In 1804, it is plain, Jef- 
ferson's dishke of Burr waa extreme, perhaps morbid, and De 
Witt Clinton himself was not more averse to his further po- 
litical advancement. Jefferson admits, in one of his later let- 
ters, that upon learning Burr's designs, after their interview, 
it was he who caused information of the same to be sent to the 
Clintons in New York. 

Repulsed by the chief, hated by the Repuhhoan leaders in 
his own State, distrusted by large numbers of the party. Col- 
onel Burr and his friends resolved upon an appeal to the pe^ 
pie. In February the plan was matured, and Burr was an- 
nounoed as an independent candidate for the governorship of 
New York. Asmall caucus of members of the legislature for 
mally nominated bim on the 18th of February, and on subse 
fuent days the nomination was ratified by public meetings ii 
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Albany and New York. " Say to your huBbanJ," wrole Burr 
to his daughter, on tht) loth, " that the Clintons, Livingstons, 
etc., had not, at the last advice from Albany, decided on their 
candidate for gDveroor, Hamilton is intriguing for any can* 
didate who can have a chance of success against A. B. He 
would, doubtless, become the advocate of even De Witt Clin- 
ton, if he should he the opponent." 

This was true. Hamilton saw the tdterior advantages which 
the election of Burr aa governor would ^ve him, and he op' 
posed it iu all ways, and with the whol« weight of his influ- 
ence. The Federal party, reduced now to a faction, had no 
serious thoughts of even nominating a candidate, and Hamil- 
ton's efibrtfl were concentrated on the single object of deleat- 
bg Burr, Govei-nor Clinton dechned a reflection. Lansing, 
1 politician of long experience and high respectability, was the 
candidate first named by the Republicans, and Hamilton was 
Btrenuous, in caucus and out of caucus, in urging the Federal- 
ists to vote for him. A nhort article of Hamilton's on this 
point, which has been thought worthy of republication in 
his works, gives eight reasons " why it is desirable that Mr. 
Lansing, rather than Colonel Burr, should succeed." To com- 
plete the evidence in the great case of Hamilton against Bui'r, 
thb catalogue of " Reasons" is here inserted ; 

" 1. Colonel Burr has steadily pursued the track of demo- 
cratic politics, This he had done either from principle or fi'om 
ealcuialion. If the former, be is not likely now to change his 
plan, when the Federalists are prostrate, and their enemies 
predominant. If the latter, he will certainly not at this time 
relinquish the ladder of his ambition, and espouse the cause or 
views of the weaker party. 

" 2. Though detested by some of the leading Clintonians, he 
)s certwnly not personally dRagreeable to the great body of 
■hem, and it will be no difficult task for a man of talents, in- 
trigue, and address, possessing the choir of government, ta 
rally the great body of them under his standard, and thereby 
to consolidate for personal purposes the mass of the Clintoni- 
■QB, his own adherents among the Democrats, and such Fed- 
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eraliats, aa, from perBoaal good- will or interested ruoUvefl,!! 
give him support. 

" 3. The effect of hia elevatioD vrill be to reunite, under a 
more adroit, able, aud daring chief, the now eeattered frag- 
ments of the democratic party, and to reitffoi'ce it by a strong 
^elaohment from the Federalieta, For though virtuous Fed- 
eralists who, from miscalculation, may support him, ivonld 
arterwaid relinquish hia standard, a large number, from various 
motives, would continue attached to it. 

" 4, A further effect of his elevation, by aid of the Federalists 
will be lo present to the confidence of New England a man 
already the man of the democratic leaders of that country, 
and toward whom the mass of the people have no weak pre- 
dilection, as their countryman, as the grandson of President 
Edwards, and the son of Pi'csideut Burr. lu vain will certiun 
men resist this predilection, when it can be said that he was 
cbosen Governor of this Stale, in which he was beat knoa-n, 
prinoipally, or in a great degree, by the aid of the Federal 
ists. 

" 6. This will give him fair play to disorganiKe New England, 
if so disposed ; a thing not very difficult, when the strength 
of the democratic party in each of the New England States ii 
considered, and the natural tendency of our civil institutions 
is duly weighed. 

" 6. The ill-opinion of Jefferson, and the jealousy of the am- 
bition of Virginia, is no inconsiderable prop of good principles 
in that country. But these causes are leading to an opinion, 
that a dismemberment of the Union is expedient. It would 
probably suit Mr. Burr's views to promote this result, to be 
the chief of the northern portion ; and placed at the head of 
the State of New York, no man would be more likely to suo- 

" 7. If he be truly, as the Federalists have believed, a man of 
irregular and insatiable ambition, if his plan has been to rise 
to power on the ladder of Jacobinic principles, it is natural lo 
conclude that he will endeavor to fix himself in power by the 
some instrument ; that be will not lean on a fallen and falling- 
party, generally speaking, not of a character to ffivor usurps 
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non and the aftcendency of a despotic chief. £very day shows, 
nofe and more, the much to be regrotted tendency of gov- 
ernments entirely popular, to dissolution and disorder. Is it 
rational to expect that a man, who had the sagacity to foresee 
this tendency, and whose temper would permit him to bottom 
his aggrandizement on popular prejudice and vices, would dtv 
Rert the system at the time when, more than ever, the state 
of things invites him to adhere to it ? 

'^ 8. If Lansing is governor, his personal character affords 
some security against pernicious extremes, and at the same 
time renders it morally certain that the democratic party, 
already much divided and weakened, will molder and break 
asqnder more and more. This is certainly a state of things 
favorable to the future ascendency of the wise and good. 
May it not lead to a recasting of parties, by which the Fed- 
eralists will gain a great accession of force from former oppo- 
nents ? At any rate, is it not wiser in them to promote a 
course of things by which schism among the Democrats will 
be fostered and increased, than, on a fair calculation, to give 
them a chief, better able than any they have yet had, to unite 
and direct them ; and in a situation to infuse rottenness in the 
only part of our country which still remains sound, the Federal 
States of New England ?" 

This article was written too soon ; for, in a few days, Mr. 
TiOn^iT^, much to Hamilton's regret, declined, and Chief Just- 
.loe Lewis was nominated in his stead. Lewis was a more 
jedded partisan, and a less acceptable man than Lansing, and 
lis nomination was supposed to be favorable to the prospects 
of Colonel Burr. "From the moment Clinton declined," 
wrote Hamilton to Rufus King, " I began to consider Burr 
as having a chance of success. It was still, however, my reli- 
ance that Lansing would outrun him ; but now that Chief 
Justice Lewis is his competitor, the probability, in my judg- 
ment, inclines to Burr." To defeat him, Hamilton's first 
scheme was to run Rufus King as the regular candidate of 
the Federal party. That abandoned, he confined his exertions 
to keeping as many Federal voters as possible from supporting 
ibe detested candidate. 
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I need not dwell on the contest, the result of which U only 
loo well known. Like nine ont often of our Stale, and seven 
out of ten of our national elections, it waa a contest without 
an idea ; n preposterous struggle to put another man in ft place 
already well-filled. 

The Address put forth by the Burritea dwelt upon their 
candidate's being a ainffle man, wilh no train of fiimily con 
ncctioiis to quarter upon the public treasury ; upon hia lal 
ents and revolutionary services ; upon the stand be had made 
against the British treaty ; upon the recent endeavors, on the 
part of wealthy factions, to destroy, by unprecedented calum- 
nies, the confidence of the people in the Vice-President's integ- 
rity ; upon his liberal patronage of science and the tine arts ; 
upon. the recent sale of part of his estate, and the payment of 
his debts; npon his known generosity and disinterestedness; 
and, finally, upon the character of his great ancestors, Presv 
dent Burr and President Edwards, the best traits of both of 
whom, s:ud the Address, were blended in the character of 
Colonel Burr. 

It was an animated and very acrimonious contest. Burr's 
friends, it is true, conducted their canvass with decorum, and 
never once assailed the private character of the opposing can- 
didate. But Cheetham teemed with lies. For two months, 
hb paper was chiefly devoted to maligning and burlesqueing 
the character of Burr and his adherents, Jefferson gave the 
weight of his great name to the Olintonian uandidatc. A con- 
versation in which the President was represented as declaring 
that the " Xi((& Sanit^ (Cheetham's nickname for Burr's set) 
was not the real democracy, was printed in capitals in the 
American Citizen, and kept standing during the three days 
of the election.* Not content with what his paper coidd 
effect, Chpotham, on the second day of the election, printed s 
handbill, setting forth that Burr was a remorseless and whole- 
i-ile seducer ; that the brothels of New York were filled 

* One of Cheethom'a bblea was, tbst or Iht nl^it berore tbe election, tht 
7 Lcc- President, tbniugb Alexia, hir slave, i^ivl given n boll to iiuf ooloml 
solera Bt aiohmoiid Hill, and Ihat he had h'nwclf lod out to the dance ■ 
iixon; wi-ach. This Btorj was given at> a bHlljA if iJie Antrieaa Oitiaai 
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iritb bis victims , and that the father of one of them was at 
that moment in the city burning to wreak a deadly vengeance 
npon the seducer's head. This handbill Cheetham distributed 
with his own hands at the polls. 

But the ''Little Band" were confident of success, and 
worked for it as men seldom work for the advantage of an 
other. 

Burr himself was, as usual, imperturbable. March 28tL he 
wrote to Theodosia : " They are very busy here about an 
election between Morgan Lewis and A. Burr, the former 
supported by the Livingstons and Clintons, the latter per se. 
I would send you some new and amusing libels against the 
Vice-President, but, as you did not send the speech," etc, 
April 25th, which was the second day of the election : '' I 
write in a storm ; an election storm, of the like yon have once 
been a witness. The thing began yesterday and will termi- 
nate to-morrow. My head-quarters are in John-street, and I 
have, since the beginning of this letter, been already three 
times interrupted. ♦ ♦ ♦ Both parties claim majorities, 
and there never was, in my opinion, an election, of the result 
of which so little judgment could be formed. A. B. will have 
a small majority in the city if to-morrow should be a fair day ^ 
and not else." The morrow wa^ a fair day. A. B. did have 
a small majority (about one hundred) in the city. For a few 
hours, the Burrites exulted ; but returns from the country soon 
changed their note. Five days afler, among the gossipy para- 
g^phs of an unusually gossipy letter from Burr to his daughter, 
occurred this single line about the election : '^ The election is 
lost by a great majority ; so much the better." Lewis had, in 
&ct, received 35,000 votes ; Burr, 28,000 ; majority for Lewis, 
7,000. 

He was beaten, but, by no means, destroyed, as is usually 
represented. A large number of his original supporters had 
abandoned him ; but, besides his own peculiar adherents, he 
was now strong in the confidence of the more moderate Fed- 
eralists, and nothmg but Hamilton's vehement opposition liad 
prevented that party's voting for him en masse. He had, also 
this advantage — the libela which had destroyed his standing 
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for the time, with hie own party, were not only false, but were 
known to be fulse by the leaders of both siJes, The truth was 
likely to become manifest, and a reaction to set io, wliich 
might bear him in triamph over all opposition to more than 
bis former elevation. The apei/tacle of a man who owes bia 
fortune to hia own exertions, contending singly against an* 
cient wealth and powerful Ihmilies, is one which appeals 
the sympathies and to the imagination of Anglo-Saxons. W 
tact such as his, with fncnds so devoted, with partisans 
warm, with enemies bo feebly united that they only awiut«d 
his downfall to war with one another, who could say what he 
might not effect before another presidential election came 
round ? 

It is a mistake, too, to suppose that the result of this el< 
tion rendered Colonel Bnrr morose and gloomy. Colonel BurT) 
In all hia long life, never knew a gloomy day nor a moross 
hour. One who applies such epithets to him shows by tbat 
feet alone, that he is ignorant of the man's eharacter. Ifia 
spirits rode as buoyantly nnd as safely over all disasters as a 
cork over the cataract of Niagara. There was not in him 
HtnfT out of which gloom Is made. He was of Damssoi 
quality ; hia elasticity was ineshausttble. Cbeetham was ni 
very wrong, perhaps, when he a£dd that Burr was elated by 
the result of the election ; as it showed him his strength as 
•m independent candidate, and gave him new hopes of being 
able to form a great democratic, an ti- Virginia party. 

Would that he could have paused here, and baried 
oblivion political .ispirationa and animosities, A bright 
was still before him in the law. Hamilton had won great, 
glory this very spring, by defending at Albany, belbre the Su- 
preme Court, with unparalleled eloquence, an editor who had 
been indicted for a libel on the Preaident. Hia grand object 
was, by annihilating the maxim, " The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel," to establish on new and broad foundations 
the liberty of the press. "After all, came the powerful Hamil- 
ton," wrote a correspondent of the Eoening Pott. " No li 
gnage can convey an adequate idea of the astonishing powi 
Hvinced by him. The audience was numerous, and thoi 
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dor.p(K..ed of those not u^e^i to the melting mjod, t/ie offejt 
prodaced on them was eleccric. * * * As a correct argu 
ment for a lawyer, it was very imposing, as a profound com 
mentary upon the science and practice of government, it has 
never been sarpaased.'' Here was glory ; here was triumph. 
Barr's eminence » the bar was such that, on ail cases of com- 
manding interest, he was the man likely to be selected to op 
pose Hamilton or to aid him. 

For any thing that is now knoum^ Burr may have meant to 
confine himself to the peaceful triumphs of the bar. Bvt, 
ifauBl the Qwne of having made a fiilPd step in life if , thtt il 
ttojifilgfaf woret 1 

If 
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BnuioH — Tn MofluuiaTTo Huhltiui outdi OkamD. 

As habit U second nature, dueling must formerly Uave 
ieeraed a very natural mode r^^ settling personal disputes, for 
few public men pass, d througl. life without being concerned 
in, ai least, one " afliiir of honor." Gates, De Witt Clinton, 
Randolph, Bentnn, Clay, Jiicksoii, l>t;eatur, Arnold, Walpole. 
Pitt, Wellington, Cauiiiiis, Peel, Graitan, Fos, Sheridan, Jef. 
frey, Wilkes, D'lsraeli, Lain:iriine, Thiyi-s, and scores of lew 
famous names, are found in Mr, Subiiie's* list of duelists. 

In all that ourious calnlugui', there is not the name of one 
politician who received provocation so often-repeated, so tm- 
tating, and so injurious, as that which Aaron Burr had re- 
ceived from Alexander Hamilton, 

Burr was not a man to resent promptly a personal injury 
even when what he called his " honor" impelled him to do so. 
The infidelity of a comrade cut him to the heart; to be 
doubted by a friend, was, as he once said, " to have the very 
sanctuary of happiness invaded ;" the disapproval of his own 
Bet he would have felt acutely. But, to the outcry of the 
outer world be was comparatively indifferent, and the inju- 
rioua attempts of enemies he usually disregarded. AarMi 
Burr, whatever faults he may have had — and ho had grievous 
and radical faults — was not a revengeful man ; there has 8el_ 
dom lived one who was leas ao. He had to be n 
* " Notei on Doels aDd Doeling." Bj Lorenzo Si 
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b«fbre be would sue Cheetham for libel, and tho suit was lan- 
gaidly prosecuted. Cheetbam himself, in Jannarf of thii 
very year, 1801, had taunted him for allowing Hamilton to 
■peak and write of hin] as it was theu notorious he was in the 
habit of doing. " Is the Vice-President sunk so low," said 
thi« wretched calumniator, " as to submit to be insulted by 
General Hamilton ?" 

At every step of Burr's political career, without a single 
exception, Hamilton, by open efforts, by secret intrigue, or 
by both, had utterly opposed and forbidden his advancem'-nt. 
lie had injured him in the estimation of General Washington, 
He had prevented Mr. Adams fi'om giving bira a military ap- 
pointment. His letters, for years, hail abounded in denan- 
oiations of him, as severe and unqualified as the language of 
■ powerful declaimer could convey. From Burr's owd table, 
he hs<] carried away the unguarded sallies of the host for use 
gainst the political opponent. The most offensive epithets 
lud phrases he had so habitually applied to Burr, that they 
had become familiar in the mouths of all the leading Federal- 
ists ; who, as the reader may have observed, denounced Colo- 
nel Burr in Hamilton's own words. And, finallj-, he had just 
Baeoeeded in frustrating Burr's keen desire for vindication at 
the people's hands ; and, in doing so, had made it only too 
evident to all the influential politicians, that for the success of 
iny plans of political advancement which Burr might in fu- 
ture form, it was, above all tilings else, essential that Hamil- 
ton's injurious tongue should be either silenced or bridled. 

The two men had already been near collision. I think it 
was in 1802 that Colonel Burr, having obtained some imper- / 
ted knowledge of Hamilton's usual mode of charaoterizing^ 
him, bad had a conversation with him on the subject. Ham 
ilton (so said Burr id later years), had explained, apolo^sed, 
natisfied Burr, and left upon his mind the impression, never 
•i&ced, that thenceforth Hamilton was pledged to refrain from 
npeaktng of him as he had been accustomed to do. They 
parted with cordiality, and had ever since been, apparently, 
very good friends. Burr considered then, and always, that 
he had made prodigious sacrifices, as a man of honor and a 
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gentleman, for the sake of avoiding a hostile meeting that 
' could not but injure both ns can-lidates for the public confi. 
dence. From the hour Bnrr learned that Hamiltoo still used 
his former freedom, he ceased to reapect him; he held him in 
contempt, as a man insensible to considerations of honor and 
good faith. Burr's new Federal friends, renegades fri)m the 
Hamiltoniiin party, had given him new information respecting 
J the Burriphohia under which their former leader labored, 
! and the language in which it was aceustomed to find vent. 
Consider the force of another circumstance upon a mind 
like Burr's, whose religion was, fidelity to comrades, Men 
who proudly looked up to him as more than their political 
chief — as the preflminent gentleman, and model man of the 
world, of that age — had fought in his quarrel, and fonght with 
a reckless courage which he had first inspired, and then com- 
manded, irthe occasion should arise, could chief decline the 
encounter with chief, aHer the subalterns had so gallantly con 
tended ? And this consideration had equal weight with Ham- 
ilton. Beside having sanctioned the practice of dueling, by 
serving as second to Colonel Laurens in his duel with General 
Lee, his own son had fallen, three years ago, in what the lan- 
guage of that day called the vindication of his father's honor. 
In short, neuer, since the duello waa invented, were two men, 
if the requisite technical provocation should arise, so peculiarly 
and irresistibly bound to fight, as were Aaron Burr and Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the summer of 1804. 



r 



During the late election for governor, a letter from Dr. 
Charles D. Cooper to a friend, found its way into the papers, 
which contained two sentences relating to Colonel Burr. One 
was this: 

" General Hamilton and Judge Kent have declared, in snh 
stance, that they looked upon Mr. Burr to be a dangeron* 
man, and one who ought not to be trusted with the reins of 
government." 

This was the otlicr : " I could detail to you a atill more de» 
picable opinion which General Hamilton has expressed of Mi 
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Si r wg As^fter the election, the paper containing this letter / 
was pat into Colonel Burr's hands, and his attention called to 
the allusions to himself. 

In the afternoon of June 1 7th, Mr. William P. Van Ness, 
me of Burr's staunchest friends, the Aristides of the pamphlet 
«rar of 1802, received a note from Colonel Burr, requesting 
im to call at Richmond Hill on the following morning. He 
went. At the request of Burr, he conveyed Dr. Cooper's let- 
ter to General Hamilton, with the most offensive passage 
marked, and a note from Colonel Burr, which, as briefly as 
possible, called attention to the passage, and concluded with 
the following words : ^^ You must perceive, sir, the necessity 
of a prompt and unqualified acknowledgment or denial of the 
use of any expressions which would warrant, the assertions of 
Mr. Cooper.** 

Hamilton was taken by surprise. He had not, before that 
moment, seen Cooper's letter. Having read it, and the note 
of Colonel Burr, he said that they required cousidenition, and ^ 
he would send an answer to Mr. Van Ness's office (Van Ness 
was a lawyer) in the course of the day. Late that evening ho 
lulled at Mr. Van Ness'g residence, and told him that a press 
of business had prevented his preparing a reply, and would 
prevent him for two days to come ; but on the 20th he 
would give him a communication for Colonel Burr. 

In that communication, which was very long, Hamilton de- 
clined making the acknowledgment or denial that Burr had 
demanded. Between gentlemen, he said, de4tpicable and more 
despiccMe was not worth the pains of distinction. He could 
not consent to be interrogated as to the justice of the in- 
ferences which others might have drawn from what he had 
said of an opponent during fifteen years' competition. But 
he stood ready to avow or disavow explicitly any d^niU 
opinion which he might be charged with having expressed re 
ipecting any gentleman. He trusted that Colonel Burr, upon 
Au-ther reflection, would see the matter in the same light. If 
not, he could only regret the fact, and abide the conse 
laencea. 

This letter was oil upon the flames uf Burr's indignation 
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HJB i-^ply was prompt and decided. Hamilton's letters can 
generally be condensed one half without the toss of an iilea, 
Burr's compact directness defies abbrt^viation : 

" Your letter of the 20th inst.," wrote he, " has been this 
day received. Having considered it attentively, I regret to 
find in it nothing of that sincerity and delicacy which you pro 
le* to value. Political opposition can never absolve gentle- 
men from the necessity of a rigid adherence to the laws of 
honor and the rnles of decornra. I neither claim such privi- 
lege nor indulge it iu others. The common sense of mankind 
affixes to the epithet adopted by Dr. Cooper the idea of dis- 
honor. It has been publicly applied to me under the sanction 
of your name. The question is not, whether he has under- 
stood the meaning of the word, or has used it according to 
syntax, and with grammatical accuracy; but, whether you 
have authorized this application, either directly or by uttering 
expressions or opinions derogatory to my honor. The time 
' when' is in your own knowledge, but no way material to me, 
as the calumny has now firat been disclosed, so as to become 
the subject of my notice, and as the effect is present and pal- 
pable. Your letter has furnished me with new reasons for re- 
quiring a definite reply." 

Hamilton seems to have read liis doom In that letter. He 
said to Mr. Van Ness, who brought it, that it waa such a letter 
as he had hoped not to receive ; it contained several offensive 
expressions ; and seemed to close the door to reply. He had 
hoped that Mr. Burr would have desired him to state what 
had fallen from him that might have given rise to the mfer 
ence of Dr. Cooper. He would have done that frankly, and 
he believed it would not have been found to exceed justifiable 
limits. And even then, if Mr. Burr was disposed to give 
another turn to the discussion, he was willing to consider his 
last letter undelivered. But if that were not withdrawn, lis 
could make no reply. 

Mr. Van Ness detailed these ideas to Colonel Burr, and 
received from him a paper of instructions lo guide him in 
replying, verbally, to Genei'al Hamilton. This paper ex- 
Dresses with force and exactness the view of this afi!iUr thei 
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Uken, and ^ways adhered to, by Colonel Burr. It read at 
follows : 

"A, Burr, far from conceiving iLal rivalehip aiilhoriBea a 
latitude not otherwise justifiable, ulwaya feels greater delioaoy 
in such osaes, and would think il meaunesa to speak of a rival 
bat IQ terms of respect; to do juBtice to his meritN; to ti» 
nlent of his foibles. Such has invariably been his conduet 
toward Jay, Adama, and Hiimiiton ; the only three who can 
be supposed to have stood in tliat relation to him. 

" That he has too much reason to believe that, in regard H> 
Mr. HamiltOD, there has been no reciprocity. For several 
years his name has been lent to the support of base slanders. 
Ue has never had the generosity, the magnanimity, or the 
candor to contradict or disavow. Burr forbears to particular- 
tie, as it could only tend to produce new irritations; but, 
baving made great sacrifices for tbe sake of harmony ; having 
exercised forbearance until il approached to humiliation, b« 
has »een no effect produced by such conduct but a repetition 
of injury. He is obliged to conclude that there is, on the 
part of Mr. Hamilton, a settled and implacable malevolence ; 
that he will never cease, in his conduct toward Mr. Burr, to 
violate those courtesies of life ; and that, hence, lie bas no al- 
ternative but to announce these things to the world ; which, 
Doonatently with Mr, Burr's ideas of propriety, can be done 
in no way but that which he has adopted. He is incapable of 
revenge, still loss is be capable of imitating the conduct of Mr. 
Hamilton, by committing secret depredations on his fame and 
character. But these things must have an end." 

TJpon meeting Oeneral Hamilton tor the purpose of making 
the above explanation, Mr, Van Ness was informed by him, 
that he had prepared a written reply to Colonel Burr's last 
tetter, and had lefl it in the hands of his friend Mr. Pendleton. 
The verbal explanation was therefore withheld, and General 
Hamilton's letter conveyed to Colonel Burr. It was as foN 
bws: " Tour first letter, in a slyl« too peremptory, made a 
demand, in my opinion, unprecedented and unwarrantable. 
Hy answer, pointing out the embar^^ament, gave you an op- 
portnnity to take a leu exceptionable course. You hare nut 
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chosen to do it ; but by your last letter received this day, ooit 
toiuing expressions indecorous and improper, you have in- 
creased the difficulties to explanation intrinsically incident to 
the nature of yoor application. If by a ' definite reply' you 
mean the direct avowal or disavowal required in your first 
letter, I have no other answer to give, than that whioh baa 
already been given. If you mean any thing different, admit- 
ting of greater latitude, it is requisite you should explain." 

This letter, as might have been expected, produced no 
effect ; as Mr. Van Ness baflteued to inform General Hamil- 
ton's friend. Van Ness added, that what Colonel Burr de- 
maDded was this : a general disavowal of any iDtenlion on tho 
part of General Hamilton, in his various oonversations, to con- 
vey impressions derogatory to the honor of Burr. Pendleton 
replied, that he believed General Hamilton would have no 
objection to make such a deolaration ! 

Hamilton, of course, declined making the disavowal. But 
he gave Van Neas a paper, ia his own hand, the purport of 
which was that if Colonel Burr should think it proper to in- 
quire .of General Hamilton the nature of the uonverdation with 
Dr. Cooper, General Hamilton would be able to reply, with 
truth, that it turned wholly on political topics, and did not 
attribute to Colonel Burr any instance of dishonorable cou- 
duct, nor relate to his private character. And in relation to 
any other conversation which Colonel Burr would specify, a 
frank avowal or denial would be given. 

A " mere evasion," said Burr, when he had read this paper. 

Other correspondence followed, but it is too ^unilinr to the 
■ublic, and too easily accessible, to require repetition here. 
Throughout the whole of it we see, on the one hand, an ex- 
asperated man resolved to bring the affair to decisive and 
final issue ; on the other, a man striving desperately, but not 
dishonorably, to escape the consequences of his own too on 
garded words. Burr's final rec.ipitutation, drawn up for th 
guidance of bis second, was as follows : 

" Colonel Burr (in reply to General Hamilton's charge of 
mdefiniteness and inquisition) would only say, that secret whi» 
pcrs traduong his fame, and impeaching his honor, are al lead 
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•qaally injarious with slanders publicly uttered ; that General 
Hamilton had, at no time, and in no place, a right to use any 
iQch injurious expressions ; and that the partial negative he is 
disposed to give, with the reservations he wishes to make, arc 
proofi that he has done the injury specified. 

'* Colonel Burr's request was, in Ihe first instance, proposed 
in a form the most simple, in order that General Hamilton 
might give to the affair that course to which he might be 
mduced by his temper and his knowledge of facts. Colonel 
Burr trusted with confidence, that, from the frankness of a 
soldier and the candor of a gentleman, he might expect an 
ingenuous declaration. That if, as he had reason to believe. 
General Hamilton had used expressions derogatory to his 
honor, he would have had the magnanim'Xy to retract them ; 
and that if^ firom his language, injurious inferences had been 
improperly drawn, he would have perceived the propriety of 
correcting errors, which might thus have been widely diffused. 
With these impressions. Colonel Burr was greatly surprised 
at receiving a letter which he considered as evasive, and which 
in manner he deemed not altogether decorous. In one expec- 
tation, however, he was not wholly deceived, for the close of 
General Hamilton's letter contained an intimation that, if 
Colonel Burr should dislike his refusal to acknowledge or 
deny, he was ready to meet the consequences. This Colonel 
Burr deemed a sort of defiance, and would have felt justified 
b making it the basis oP an immediate message. But as the 
communication contained something concerning the indefinite- 
. ess of the request, as he believed it rather the offspring of 
&lse pride than of reflection, and as he felt the utmost reluct- 
ance to proceed to extremities, while any other hope re- 
joained, his request was repeated in terms more explicit. The 
replies and propositions on the part of General Hamilton 
have, in Colonel Burr's opinion, been constantly in substance 
the same. 

** Colonel Burr disavows all motives of predetermined hos- 
tility, a charge by which he thinks insult added to injury. He 
feels as a gentleman should feel when his honor is impeached 
or assailed ; and, without sen^r^tions of hostility or wishM of 
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revenge, be is detcrmiDed to vindicate that boncr at aaeh 
hazard as the nature of the caae domanda," 

The letter concluded with the remark that the length and 
fruitlessneDe of the oorrespondence proved it useless " to offer 
any proposition, except the simple message which I shall now 
have the honor to deliver." 

The challenge was then given and accepted. Ten days had 
elapsed since Colonel Burr had fii'st sent for Mr. Van K'ess, 
and it was now the 2Tth of June, Mr. Pendleton stated that 
a court was then Siting in which General Hamilton liad much 
business to transact ; he would require also a little time to 
arrange his private affairs ; and, therefore, some delay was 
unavoidable. This was assented to, and the next morning ap- 
pointed for a meeting of the seconds to confer further uu time 
and place. 

At that meeting Mr. Pendleton presented a paper which, 
he said, he had received from his jirincipal, and wliicb con- 
tained some remarks upon the matters in dispute. Van Ness 
replied that, if the paper contained a specific proposition for 
an accommodation, he would icceive it with pleasure ; if not, 
he must decline doing so, as his principal considered the cor- 
respondence completely terminated by the acceptance of the 
challenge, Pendleton replied that the paper contained no 
such proposition, but consisted of remarks upon Van Ness's 
last letter. Mr. Van Ness, therefore, refused to recei\-e it,* 
and Pendleton retired, promising to call again in a day or twc 
to make the final arrangements. The seconds conferred sev- 
eral times before these were concluded ; but, at length, July 

■ This paper waft an aamest endeavor, on the port of General HamilUm, to 
STOid a hciitUe mcoting. The material passage was as foilana ; " Ur. Peo- 
dlolon is authorized to saj, tbat in ihe coiiiso oP the present discussioo, writ' 
tPD or verbal, there has been no iniention to evade, defy, or insult, but a so- 
cere disposition to avoid extreinitios, if it (uuld be done with propriety. Wiih 
thi< view General Hamilton baa been ready to enter into a (rank aud free ai- 
llanation on any aad every object of a HpeciQo nature ; but not to answer ■ 
inmeral and alistmct inquiri', embracing a period too lung for any acumslv 
ncollectiOQ, aad eiposiug him la unpleaaiuit criticismu from, or unpleaiaiir 
diKUsnoua with, any and every peraon wbo may have uudenlood hiu) 'R tf 
anlkvorable sense " 
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lltb, at seven tn ibe morning, was fixed upon asthotime; 
the place, Weehawken ; the weaponB, pistols ; the diNtaiice, 
ten p&ces. Thus, between the time when Colonel Burr sent 
for Van Ness and the day appointed for the meeting, twenty- 
four days elapsed, during the greater part of which the secret 
vaa known, certtunly, to seven persons, and, probably, to u 
many as ten. 

During this long period, the principals went about their 
daily business as uanal. Hamilton, as was aflemard fondly 
remembered, plead his cansea and connulted hin clients, with 
all his wonted vigor, courtesy, and success. Around his table 
at the " Grange," day after day, he saw hia seven children and 
his tenderly beloved wife, with a ceaseless consciousness of 
the blow that was suspended over them all. A whisper oould 
have saved him, and saved them, but how impossible it was to 
niter tbat whisper 1 

Burr was residing at cedar-crowned Richmond Hill, and 
found the great mansion there somewhat lone and chilly. On 
Juno 23d (the very day npon which it became certain that 
the affair with Hamilton could only be terminated by a dnel) 
Tbeodoata'e birtli-day came round again, a day on which Rich- 
mond Hill, for many a year, had known only the sights and 
sounds of happiness and mirth. Burr was an observer of f6te 
days and family festivals. On this occasion, he invited a party 
to dinner, who, as he wrote the next day to Tlieodosia, 
" laaghed an hour, and danced an hour, and drank her health." 
He had her picture^ronght into the dining-room and placed 
at the table where she woh accustomed to sit. But, added he, 
"as it is a profile, and would not look at us, ne himg it up 
snd placed Natalie's (bis adopted daughter) at table, which 
laughs and talks with as." The letter in which these particu- 
lars are given is remarkable for containing a suggestion whiolt 
e been admirably improved. " Your idea," wrote he, 
"of dressing up pieces of ancient mythology in the form of 
tmuiung tales ibr children ie very good. Ton yottr»elf must 
write them. Send your performances to me, and, within three 
reeks slier they are received, you shall have them again in 
This will be not only an amusing occnpation, but ■ 
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eery useful one to yourself. It will improve your style am] 
^aur language, give you habits of accuracy, and add a littlfi 
to your BtDi'k of knowludge. Natalie, too, must work at it, 
and I'll bet that she makes the best tale. I will be your ed- 
itor and your critic." The reader ia aware how well this 
' idea" has since been carried out by Mr. Eiogsley and others. 

His letters to his daughter, at this period, contain but a 
gle allusion, and that a vague one, to the impending confliol 
On the 1st of July, he began a letter with these words 

" Having been shivering with cold all day, though in perfect 
health, I have now, just at sunset, had a fire in my library, 
and am sittmg near it and enjoying it, if that word be appli- 
cable to any thing done iu solitude. Some ver; 
however, has exclaimed. 






" Ob I fbols, who think it aolitude la be alone' 



This a but poetry. Let us therefore drop the subject, lest 
lead to another on which I have imposed silence on myself. 

The rest of the letter is cheerful enough. He says he is im- 
patient to receive the " Tales," •■ecommends her to subscribu 
for the Edinburg Review, and to be forming a library fur her 



On the Fourth of July, Hamilton and Burr met, for the last 
lime, at the convivial board. It was at the annual banquet 
jf the Society of the Cincinnati, of which Hamilton was presi- 
dent and Burr a member. Hamilton wan cheerful, and, at 
^imes, merry. He was urged, as the feast wore away, to sing 
the only song he ever sang or knew, the famous old ballad of 
The I>rum. It was thought afterward, that he was more re- 
luctant than usual to comply with the company's request; 
but after some delay, he said, " Well, you shall have it," and 
sang it in his best manner, greatly to the delight of the old 
widiers by whom he was surrounded, Bui-r, on the contrary 
was reserved, mingled little with the coniitany„and held no in 
tercourse with the president. He was never a fiuenl man 
and was generally, in the society of men, more a listener thao 
I talker. On this occasion, his si!en<-£ was, therefore, Ibo lex 
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remarked , yet it wA remarked. It was observed, too, that 
he pdd no attention to Hamilton's conversation, nor, indeed, 
looked toward hira, until he atrnck up hU song, when Bii7r ^ 
turned toward him, and, leaning upon the table, looked at 
!he Btngei tilt the song was done. 

This difference in the behavior of the two men was donbt- 
li'ss owing partly to ihelr different poailious at the banqaet. 
Hamilton, as the master of the feaal, was in the eye of every 
^iiest, while Burr uould easily escape particular observation. 
The object of both was, of course, to behave so aa not to ex 
cite bquiry. 

On the 9th of July, Ilamilton executed his will, leaving his 
all, after the payment of his debts, to his ' dear and excellent 
wife.' " Should it happen," said he, " that there is not enough 
for the payment of my debts, I entreat my dear children, if 
they, or any of them, should ever be able, to make up the 
deficiency. I, without hesitation, commit to their delicacy a 
wish which is dictated by ray own, Tliough conscious that I 
have too tar AacriBced the interests of my family to public 
avocations, and on this account havr the less claim to burden 
my children, yet I trust in their magnanimity to appreciate aa 
they ought this my request. In bo unfavorable an event of 
things, the support of their dear mother, with the most re- 
spectful and tender attention, is a duty, all the sacrednesa of 
which they will feel. Probably her own patrimonial resources 
will preserve her from indigence. But in ail situations they 
are charged to bear in mind, that she has been to them thi 
most devoted and best of mothers." 

A few hours more brought them to the day before the one 
named for the meeting. In the evening, both the principals 
vere engaged, to a late hour, in making their final prepara- 
-ons, and writing what each felt might be his last written 
words. The paper prepared by Hamilton on that occasion, 
in the solitude of his library, reveals to us the miserable spec- 
tacle of an intelligent and gUled man, who had, with the ut- 
most deliberation, made up his mind to do an action which 
DIB intellect condemned as absurd, which his heart felt to be 
Tul, which hia oonsdeace toM him was wTOQg. He said thai 
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he had shrunk from the coming interviev- His duty to hit 
religion, his family, and his creditors, forbade it. lie should 
hazard much, and conld gain nothing by it. He was conscious 
of no ill will to Colonel Burr, apart from political opposition, 
which he hopeO had proceeded from pure and upright mo- 
tives. But there were difhcultiea, intrinsic and artificial, in 
the way of an accommodation, which had seemed insuperable ; 
inlringic, because he really had been very severe upon Colo- 
nel Barr; artificial, because Coloael Burr bad demanded tiH)_ 
much, and in a manner that precluded a peaceful discus 
of the difficulty. 

" As well," this affecting paper concluded, " because it is 
Bible that I may have injured Colonel Burr, however convinced 
myself that my opiniona and declarations have been well 
founded, as from my general principles and temper in relation 
to similar affaii's, I have resolved, if our interview is conducted 
in the usual manner, and it pleases God to give me the oppor- 
tunity, to reserve and throw away my first fire, and I have 
thoughts even of reserving my second fire, and thus giving a 
double opportunity to Colonel Burr to pause and to reflect. 
It is not, however, my intention to enter into any explanations 
on the ground. Apology, from principle, I hope, rather than 
pride, is out of the question. To those who, with me, abhor- 
ring the practice of dueling, may think that I ought on no 
account to have added to the number of bad examples, I an- 
swer, that my relative situation, as well in public as in private, 
enforcing all the considerations which constitute what men of 
the world denominate honor, imposed on me (as I thought) a 
pecuUar necessity not to dechne the cail. The ability to be 
in the future useful, whether in resisting mischief or effecting 
good, in those crises of our public affairs which seem likely to 
nappen, would probably be inseparable fi'om a conformity with 
public prejudice in this particular." 

Doing evil that good may come, though not the oriai6 it if 
CO do good that evil may come, is a dreadful error. It wu 
the vice of Hamilton's otherwise worthy lile. It proved &ta 
to him at last. 

In the long letters which Burr wrote that evening, 1 
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■re no Mgos that the gentle Wood of Esther Edwarde wan 
revolting in the veins of her erring son against the morrow'a 
d>ed. Thert: is a tender dignity in his farewell words to Tlie- 
odosia, but no misgivings. He gives her s number of mintite 
directions about tbe disposal of his papers, letters, anii serv-i 
ants. Shu waa enjoined to burn all snch letters as, if by aoci- 
dent madr public, would Injure any person. This, he added, 
wag more particularly applicable to the letters of his female 
correspondents. To his step-eon, " poor dear Frederic," to 
Natalie, to various friends, he requested her to give certain 
tokens of his remembrance. His taithl'ul housekeeper, Peggy, 
was to have a lot of ground and fifty dollars, and the other ^ 
servants Theodosia was urged to adopt as her own. His letter 
concludes with tbese touching words: '^I am indebted to 
you, my dearest Theodosia, for a very great portion of the 
happiness which I have enjoyed in this life. You have com- 
pletely satisfied all that my heart and affections bad hopej or , 
even wished. With a little more perseverance, determination, 
and industry, you will obtain all that my ambition or vanity 
had fondly imagined. Let your son have occasion to be proud 
that he had a mother. Adieu, Adieu." 

In a postscript, lie tells her, upon her arrival in New York, 
to open her whole heart to hia step-son, Frederic, who lovea 
him, he says, almost as much as Theodosia does, and love« 
Tlieodosia to adoration. He also gives her a seal of General 
Washington's, which he possessed, and says she may keep it 
for her son, or give it to whom she pleases. 

He wrote a long letter to her htisbani], recommending to 
his regard and care the friends to whom he was most attached. 
*" If it should be my lot to fell," he snid, in concltubn, " yet 
I shall live in you and your son. I commit to you all that ia 
most dear to me — my reputation and my daughter. Your 
talents and your attachment will bo the guardian of tbe one 
— your kindness and your generosity of the other. Let me 
«itreat you to stimulate and aid Theodosia in the cultivation 
of hor mind. It ia indispensable to her happiness, and essen 
tial to yours. It is also of the utmost importance to youi 
(on. She would presently acquire a critical knowledge o< 
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Latin, Eiiglisli, and all branches of natural philosopby. Ali 
thia would be poured into your son. If you should di 
with me as to the importance of thia measure, suffer me to 
aalc it of you as s last favor. She will richly compensate jowt, 
tronhle." 

Two very characteristic postscripts are appended to thiu 
letter. In the first, he commends to Hr. Alston's special 
gard, Frederic Prevoat. " Under the garb of ct 
ity you will find, if you know him, refinement, nit, a delicate^ 
sense of propriety, the most inflexible intrepidity, incorrupti- 
ble integrity, and disinterestedness, I wish you could know 
him ; but it would be difficult, by reason of his diffidence and 
great reluctance to mingle with the world. It has been a 
source of extreme regret and mortification to me that he 
should be lost to society and to his filends. The case seema 
almost remediless, for, alas ! fie is married t'* 

"Hie other postscript was as follows : " If you oau pardi 

and indulge a folly, I would suggest that Madame , to* 

well known under the name of Leonora, has claims on my"! 
recollection. She is now with her husband at St. Jago, (vj 
Cuba." 

Late at night Colonel Burr threw off his upper garment^^ 
lay down upon a couch in his library, and, in a few mlautea^ 
was asleep. 

At daybreak, next morning, John Swartwout entered tha 
room, and saw his chief still lying on the couch. Well as he 
knew Colonel Burr, he was astonished, upon approaching bim, 
to discover that he was in a sound and trimquil slumber. Ho 
awoke the man who had letter never again have opened hia 
eyes upon the light of this world. Van Ness was soon ready. 
Matthew L. Davis and another friend or two arrived, and tha 
party proceeded in silence to the river, where a boat was in 
readiness. Burr, Van Ness, Davis, and another embarkecl| 
and the boat was rowed over the river toward Weehawkei^j 
the scene, in those days, of so many deadly encounters. ' 

Few of the present gcoeration have stood upon the spo^ 
which was formerly one of the places that strangers were aura 
U> visit on coming to the city, and which the events of thia 
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day rendered fur ever memorable. Two miles and a half 
above the city of Hoboki«n, the heights of Weehawken rise, 
in the picturesque form so familiar to New Yorkers, to ao el- 
evation of a hundred and fifty feet above the Hudson. Tliese 
heights are rocky, very steep, and covered with small t 
and tangled bushes. Under the heightft, at a point half a mile 
from where they begin, there is, twenty feet above the water 
a graasy ledge or shelf, about six feet wide, and eleven paces 
long. This was the fatal spot. Except that it is slightly en- 
uumbertid with underbrush, it is, at this hour, precisely what 
it was on the Uth of July, 1604. There is an old cedar-tree 
at the side, a little out of range, which must have looked then 
very mach as it does now. The large rooks which partly hem 
in the place are, of course, unchanged, except that they are 
decorated with the initials of former visitors. One large rook, 
breasuhigh, narrows the hollow in which Hamilton stood to 
four feet or less. 

Inaccessible to foot-passengers along the river, except at low 
tide, with no path down to it from the rocky heights above, 
no rcddence within sight on that side of the river, unless at a 
great distance, it is even now a singularly st'cluded scene. 
But fifty years ago, whim no prophet had yet predicted Hobo- 
ken, that romantic shore was a nearly unbroken solitude. A 
third of a mile below the dueling-ground there stood a little 
tavern, the occasional resort of excursionists ; where, too, du- 
eling parties not unfrequently breakfasted before proceeding 
to the ground, and where they sometimes returned to invig- 
orate their restored friendship with the landlord's wine. A 
short distance above the ground, lived a tine-hearted old 
Csptaio, who, if he got scent of a duel, would rugh to the 
place, throw himself between the combatants, and never give 
over persuading and threatening till he had established a 
peace or a truce between them. Ho was the owner of the 
ground, and spoke with authority. Ho never ceased to think 
that, if on this fatal morninj;, he had observed the approach 
of the boats, he could have prevented the subsequent catas- 
trophe. 

Bat, for the very purpose of preventing snapiuon, it bad 
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been arranged that Colonel Burr's boat sboulil amve soma 
time before tbe other. About half-past six. Burr and Van 
Ness landed, and leaving their boat a few yards down the 
river, asiccnded over the rocka to the appointed place. It was 
a warm, bright, Jnly rooming. The sun looks down, directly 
after rising, upon the Weehawken heights, and it was for that 
rea.ion that the two men removed their coals before the ar- 
r val of the other party. There they stood carelessly break- 
ing away the branches of the underwood, and looking out 
upon as fair, as various, as animated, as beautiful a ncene, aa 
mortal eyes in this beautiful world ever behold. The baze- 
orowned city ; the bright, broad, flashing, tranquil river ; tbe 
long reach of waters, twelve miles or more, down to the Nar- 
rows ; the vessels at anchor in the harbor ; misty, blue Staten 
Island, swelling up in superb contour from the lower bay ; the 
verdant flowery heights around ; the opposite shore of tbe 
river, then dark with forest, or bright with sloping lawn ; and, 
to complete the picture, that remarkably picturesque promon- 
tory called Castle Point, that bendn out far into the stream, m 
mile below Weehawken, and adds a peculiar beauty to the 
; — all these combine to form a view, one glane« 
which ought to have sent shame and horror to the duelist's 
heart, thai so much as the thought of closing a human being's 
eyes for ever on so much loveliness, bad ever lived a moment 
in his bosom, 

Hamilton's boat was seen to approach. A few minutes be- 
ore seven it touched the rocks, and Hamilton and his second 
ascended. The principals and seoonds exchanged the usoal 
salutations, and the seconds proceeded immediately to make 
the usual preparations. They measured ten full paces; then 
oast lots for the choice of position, and to decide who sboui<) 
give the word. The lot, in both cases, fell to General Hamil 
ton's second, who chose the upper end of the ledge for his 
principal, which, at that hour of the day, could not have b«!en 
the best, for the reason that the morning sun, and tbe flashing 
of the river, would both interfere with the ught. The pistoli 
were then loaded, and the principals plai;ed, Hamilton lookiuff 
over tbe river toward the city, and Borr turned toward th« 
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aeigbts, under vhioh they stood. As Pendleton gavo HBinil 
ton bia pistol, he asked, 

" Will you have the hair-spring let P" 

" Not this time,^^ was the quiet reply. 

Pendlt^ton then explnined to both prinoipals tbe rules which 
had been agreed upon with regard to the firing ; after tbe 
word prvaent, they were to fire as soon as they pleased. The 
seconds then withdrew to the usual distance. 

"Are you ready," said Pendleton. 

Both answered in the afbrmative. A moment's pause bD> 
sued. The word was given. Burr raised hia pistol, took ^m, 
and fired. Hamilton sprang npon his toes with a convulsive 
movement, reeled a Utile toward tbe heights, at wbiob rao 
ment be inFoluntarily discharged bis pistol, and then fell for- 
ward headlong npon bis face, and remained motionless on the 
ground. Hia h.ill rustled among the branches, seven feet 
above tbe bead of his antagonist, and four feet wide of him. 
Burr beard it, looked up, and saw where it had severed a twig. 
Looking at Hamilton, he beheld bim fdling, and sprang toward 
hiio with an expression of pain upon his (ace. But at the re- 
port of the pistols. Dr. Hossick, Mr. Davis, and the boatman, 
hurried anxiously up the rocks to the scene of the duel ; and 
Van Ness, with presence of mind, seized Burr, shielded him 
from observation with an umbrella, and urged bim down 
the steep to the boat. It was pushed off iTnmediately, and 
I rowed swiftly back to Richmond Hill, where Swartwoat, with 
: feelings that may be imagined, received his unhurt chief — a 
chief no more ! 

Mr. Pendleton raised his prostrate friend. Dr. Hosack 
found him sitting on the grass, supported in the arms of his 
teuood, with the gbastliness of death upon his counlenance. 
"Tliis is a mortal wound, doctor," be gasped ; and then sunk 
away into a swoon. The doctor stripped up his olotbes, and 
nw at a glance that the ball, which had entered his right side, 
must have penetrated ;i mortal part. Scarcely expecting hiin 
't, they conveyed him down among the large rocks, to 
I the shore, placed him tenderly in the boai , and set off for the 
' lity. The doctor now used the usual restoratives, and thr 
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wouDded man gradually revived. " He breatbed," to quota 
the doctor'a words; "liia eyes, hardly opened, wandered 
without fixing upon any object ; to our great joy, he at len|>;th 
spoke. * My vision ia indistinct,' were his first words. Ilia 
pulse became more perceptible, his respiration more regular, his 
■ight relumed. Soon after recovering bia sight, he happened 
to oast his eye upon the eaae of pistols, and obaerving the one 
that he had had in bis hand lying on the outside, he said, ' Take 
care of that pistol ; it is undischarged and still cocked ; it may 
go off and do barm. Pendleton knows' (attempting to turn 
his head toward him) 'that I did not intend to fire at him.l 

" Then he lay tranquil till he saw that the boat was approach- 
ing the wharf. He said, ' Let Mra. Hamilton be immediately 
Bent for ; let the event be gradually broke to her, but give her 
hopes.' Looking up we saw his friend, Mr. Bayard, standing 
on the wharf in great a^tation. He had been told by his ser- 
vant that General Hamilton, Mr, Pendleton, and myself had 
crossed the river in a boat together, and too well he coojeo- 
tured the fatal errand, and foreboded the dreadful result. 
Perceiving, as we came nearer, that Mr. Pendleton and myself 
only aat np in the stern sheets, he clasped his hands together 
in the moat violent apprehension; but when I called tu him 
to have a cot prepared, and be at the same moment saw liii 
poor friend lying in the bottom of the boat, lie threw up hig 
eyes, and burst into a flood of tears and lamentation. Uaniil- 
ton alone appeared tranquil and composed, We then con- 
reyed him as tenderly as possible np to the house,* The dis- 
tress of his amiable family were such that, till the first shock 
bad abated, they were scarcely able to summon fortitude 
enough to yield sufficient assistance to their dying friend.' " 

By nine in the morning the news began to be noised about 
in the city. A bulletin soon appeared on the board at the 
Tontine Coffee House, and the pulse of the town stood still 
at the shocking intelligence. People started and turned paji 
ts they read the brief announcement : 

* Hamilton's town regideace was G2 Cedar-street; Burr'^ SO PutitKC- 
Mreet (cow Fulton). Bajaid's bouse, to wbicb Eamillon was token, ww 
U Greenwich, witbin ball* a mile of lUohmond TTill 
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** GeMXBAI. HaULTON WAB BHOT BT COLOITEL BtJ&B THIt 
IfORNINO JS A DUEL, ThE GsifEBAI. 18 SAID TO BE UOBTALLI 
WOUKDKD," 

BuUetma, hourly changed, kept the city in agitation. All 
the ctrcum stances of tlie catagtrophe were told, and retold, 
and exaggerated at every corner. The thrilling Boenea that 
were passing at the bedside of the dying man — the consulta- 
tions of the physioiana — the arrival of the stricken family — 
Mrs. Hamilton's overwhelming sorrow — the resignation and 
calm dignity of the illustrious sufferer — his broken slumbers 
daring the night — the piteous spectacle of the seven children 
entering together the awful apartment — the single look the 
dying &tber gave them before he closed his eyes — were all 
described with amplifications, and produced an impression that 
can only be imagined. He lingered thirty-one hours. The 
duel was fought on Wednesday morning. At two o'clock, on 
Thursday afternoon, Hamilton died. 

A notice was immediately posted for a meeting of the mer- 
chants, at the Tontine Coffee House, that evening ; when they 
resolved to close their stores on the day of the funeral, to 
order all the flags of the shipping at half mast, and to wear 
crape for thirty days. The bar met next morning, and agreed 
to go into mourning for six weeks. The military companies, 
the students of Columbia College, the Tammany Society, the 
Cmcinnati, the St. Andrew's Society, the General Society of 
Mechanics, the Corporation of the city, all passed resolutions 
of Borrow and condolence, and agreed to attend the funeral. 
On Saturday, the funeral took place. Business was utterly 
suspended. The concourse in the streets was unprecedented. 
The cortege comprised all the magnates of the city, and nearly 
every body of men that had a corporate existence. The 
friends lud partisans of Colonel Burr made it a point to test- 
ify, by their presence in the procession, that they shared In the 
^neral respect for the fallen statesman, and in the general 
sorrow at his untimely end. While the procession was mov- 
mg, the minute-guns of the artillery in the Park and at the 
Battery, were answered by miniito guns from a British frigate, 
the British packet, and two French men-of-war that lay at 
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iiicbor in the harbor. For two hours, the booming of so 
moD^ guns deepened the melaocholy of the occasion. Gov- 
limor Morris, on 3 platform at Trioity Church, pronounoed a 
brief ealogium, whiuli penetrated every heart ; for on the 
eame platform stood the four sons of the departed, the eldest 
sixteen, the youngest, four. 

The newspapers, everywhere, broke into declaiuation upon 
these sad events, I suppose that the " poems," the " elegies," 
and the "lines," which the^ suggested would fill a dnodeoimo 
volume of the size usually appropriated to verse. In the ohief 
uities, the character of the deceased was made the subject of 
formal eulogium. The popular sympathy was recorded indeli- 
bly upon the ever-forming map of the United States, which 
bears the name of Hamilton forty times repeated. 

The funeral solomnities over, the public feeling look the 
character of indignation against the immediate author of all 
this sorrow and ruin. In a few days the correspondence was 
published, and from that hour Burr became, in the general 
estimation of the people, a name of Iiorror, Those prelimi- 
nary letters, read by a person ignorant of the former bixtory 
of the two men, are entirely damning to the memory of the 
challenger. They present Burr in the light of a revengeful 
demon, burning for an innocent victim's blood Read aright 
— read by one who knows intimately what had gone before — 
read by one who is able to perceive that the moral quality of 
a duel is not affected by its results — read, too, in the light 
of half a century ago — and the challenge will be admitted 
to be as near an approach to a leasonable and inevitable 
action, as an action can be which is intriusioally wrong and 
absurd. But not so thought the half-informed public of 1 804. 
They clamored for a victim. Tlie coroner's jury shared in the 
feeling which was, for the moment, all but universal, and after 
ten or twelve days of investigation, brought in a verdict to 
the efieot, that "Aaron Burr, Esquire, Vice-President of tha 
United States, was guilty of the mnrder of Alexander Hamit 
ton, and that William P. Van Ness, and Nathaniel Pendletoc 
were acoessoriea," Mr. Davis and another gentleman, for ra 
%BiDg tg testily, were committed to prison. The grand jury 
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ft few days after, instructed the diatrict attorcey to proseoate. 
The parties implicated Sed, in nmazement, rather Iban terror, 
&om these uni'xaiupled proceedingi>. 

Xeed it be told that Cheetham rose with the occadon, and 
surpassed himself? The fablea he invented during the month 
following the duel have not been excelled since the lore of 
Roandal was implanted in the heart of man. Three of Burr's 
myrmidons, he said, had sat day and night, ransacking news- 
papers for the grounds of a challenge, and had borne Dr. 
Cooper's letter to their chief, exulting ! Burr, he continued, 
had learned from a paragraph in the Ohronicle, published ten 
days before the duel, that a girl in England, who had been 
shot in the breast, had escaped unharmed from the bullet's 
striking upon a silk handkerchief Whereupon, says Cbeet- 
haiD, the valorous colonel orders a suit of silk clothes to fight in, 
and went to the field in an impenetrable panoply of silk. No, 
replied the Chro'ticle, his coat was of bombazine, and his pant- 
aloons of cotton. Cheetham then called upon " the ingenious 
and pbiloBopI ileal Peter Irving," to favor the public wilh a 
disquisition upon the nature of bombasine, and, meanwhile, 
infanns them that its woof ia of silk, and its warp of mohair. 
A discussion on the fubrio of tlie wiiistcoast runs through a 
few numbers of each paper. Chet-tliam fm-lher averred that 
while Hamilton lay dying, surrounded by his agonized &mily, 
Burr sat at tablo with his myrmidons drinking wine, and jocu- 
larly apologizing to them for not having shot his antagonist 
through the heart. Another of his inventions was, that Colo- 
nel Burr had, for three months, been at daily practice with 
the pistol, and had passed the morning of the 4th of July, 
before going to the banquet of the Cincinnati, in shooting at 
a mark in the grounds of Richmond Hill. The truth was, 
that Colonel Burr was inexpert with the pistol from teanl of 
practice. He was a fair shot, because he was fearless and 
•elf-possessed. A great shot he never was. 

Such vitality may there De in lies planted at the right mo- 
ment in the right place, and in the right manner, that these 
S>oliah tales have still a certam currency in the United States 
Uany old Federalists and Chntomans believe them, and think 
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it ignorance in one who does not. A poem, designed fot 
Hamilton's monament, written a few months o&tiT the duel, 
Rpeaka 

" Of persecuted greatness, that proTOked 
Tb8 practKtd aim a/ Jiifam}/." 

All but the most devoted friends of Burr were overawed 
by the Btonn of popular indignation thas ahameleRsly sUmn- 
Inted. For two weeks, even the Chronicle was nearly silent 
Then a short series of articles appeared palliating and exous- 
ing Burr's conduct. A pamphlet, signed " Ljsander," was 
published in Atigust, with the same object. There wao a 
slight reaction, after the first month ; and, gradually, a oon- 
siderable number of the extreme Republicans came to regard 
with a certaui complacency the man who had removed the 
great Federalist Irom the political field. In the Far West, 
and in some parts of the South, Burr gdned a positive in- 
crease of popularity by the duel. But in the States where 
his chief strength had lain, and from which he may have 
hoped for future support against the Virginians, he sunk to a 
deeper deep of unpopularity than any American citizen has 
reached since Benedict Arnold's treason araaxed the strug- 
gling nation. 

This duel had the good efiect of rousing the public mind of 
the Iree States to a sense of the execrableness of the practice 
of dueling. General C. C. Pinckney, Vice-President of the 
CimunnMi, proposed to the New York division, that the so- 
ciety should thi)Dceforth set their faces resolutely against the 
practice. The legislature was memorialized for more string- 
ent laws upon the subject, and the clergy were besought to 
denounce the murderous custom from the pnlpit. A large 
number of them did so, among whom wrs Samuel Spring, of 
Newburyport, Burr's college friend, and fellow-adventurer at 
Quebec. Dr. Nott, then pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Albany, now the venerable President of Union College, made 
the fall of Hamilton Uie subject of a sermon, which is still 
ustly celebrated. As the strongest ev^prASsion of feeliii))> 
ivhich the event elicited, I append h<sro itt ooonluding paa 
■ages: 
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" Cut/ty, absurd, andraah, as dneliog is, it has its advo- 
CBtei. And had it Dot had \ls advocates — had not a strange 
preponderani^e of opinion been id &vor of it, never, O lament- 
able ffamilcon ! hadst thou thus fallen, in the midst of thy 
days, and before thou hadst reached the zenith of thy glory I 

" O that I possessed tlie talent of eulogy, and that I might 
be permitted to indulge the tenderness of friendship in paying 
the last tribute to his memory ! O that I were capable of 
placing this great man before you I Could I do this, I should 
furnish you with an argument, the most practical, the most 
plain, the most convincing, except that drawn from the man- 
date of God, that was ever furnished against dueling, that 
horrid practice, which has in an awful moment robbed the 
world of such exalted worth. • • • 

" I know he had his failings. I see on the picture of his 
life, a picture rendered awful by greatness, and luminous by 
virtue, some dark shades. On lliese let the tear that piliea 
human weakness fall ; on these let the vail which covers human 
frailty rest. As a hero, as a statesman, as a patriot, he liv«d 
nobly : and would to God I could add, he nobly fell. 

" Unwilling to admit his error in this respect, I go back to 
the period of discussion. I see him resisting the threatened 
interview. I imagine myself present in his chamber. Various 
reasons, for a time, seem to hold his determination in arrest. 
Various and moving objects pass before him, and speak a dis- 
luasive language. 

"His country, which may need his oounsels to gnide, and 
his arm to defend, utters her veto. The partner of his youth, 
already covered with weeds, and whose tears flow down into 
her bosom, intercedes! Uis babes, stretching out their little 
hands and pointing to a weeping mother, with lisping elo- 
quence, but eloquence which reaches a parent's heart, cry out, 
'Stay, stay, dear papa, and live for us!' In the mean lime 
the specter of a fallen son, pale and ghastly, approaches, opens 
his bleeding bosom, and, as the harbinger of death, points ti> 
the yawning tomb, and warns a hesitating father of the 
Bsue. 

" He pauses, Reviews these sad objects : and reasons «■ 
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the subject. I admire his nutgiiaDimity. I approve bia r«A 
BoniDg, and I wait to bear him reject with indignation tlie mar 
deraus propositiou, and to Bee him spurn from bis presence tho 
l^resamptuoua bearer of it. 

" But I wEUt in vain. It was a moment in which hia great 
wisdom forsook him, A moment in which Hamilton was not 
himself. 

" He yielded to the force of an imperioos costom, and, 
yielding, he sacriliced a life in which all had an interest; — and 
he is lost — loHt to hia &niily — lost to us. 

** For this act, because he disclaimed it, and was penitent, I 
forgive him. But there are those whom I can not forgive. 

" I mean not his antagonist, over whose erring steps, if 
there be tears in heaven, a pious mother looks down and 
weeps. If he is capable of feeling, he suffers already all that 
humanity can suffer : suffers, and, wherever he may fly, will 
suffer, with the poignant recollection of having taken the life 
of one who wns too magnanimous in return to attempt his 
own. Had he but known this, it must have paralyzed hia 
arm while it pointed at so incorruptible a bosom the in8tra< 
ment of death. Does be know this now f his heart, if it b« 
not adamant, must soften ; if it be not ice, it must melt. — — 
But on this article I forbear. Stained with blood as he is, it 
he be penitent I forgive him ; and if he be not, before these 
altarSj where all of us appear as suppliants, I wish not to ex- 
cite your vengeance, but rather, in behalf of an object 
dered wretched and pitiable by crime, to wake your prayers. 

" Ah ! ye tragic shores of Hoboken, crimsoned ^'ith the 
richest blood, I tremble at the crimes you record against us, 
the annual register of murders which you keep and send up 
to God I Place of inhuman cruelty t beyond the limits of 
i-eason, of duty, and of religion, where man assumes a more 
barbarous nature, and ceases to be man. What poignant, 
lingering sorrows do thy lawless combats occasion to surviv- 
kig relatives ! 

*' Ye who have hearts of pity, ye who have experienced th« 
■Dguish of dissolving friendship, who have wept, and siiL 
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weep, over the raoldering rains of departed kindred, yu caii 
enter into tbie reflr^ctioa " 



Not in vain did these words ring out with snob emphaua 
Irom that Albany pulpit. The sermon was widely oironlated 
and reached the national conscionoe. Since that day, no man, 
'<■ the civilized States of this (Jnion, has fought a duel without 
(ailing in the esteem of his couiitrymen. The custom is now 
abolished in those States, never to be revived. 

A few monibs after the duel, the St, Andrew's Sodety of 
New York erected upon the spot where Hamilton, their presi 
dent, fell, a marble monument, and surrounded it with an iron 
railing. For many years, while the monument stood, the 
place was visited by thousands of people in the course of 
every summer. It waa never known by what irreverent 
bands the railing was first broken down, and the whole struct- 
ure gradually removed; but, for thirty years past, no trace 
of the monument has existed on the ground which it com- 
memorated. The slab whiub bore the inscription was pre- 
served, until very recently, in an out-bouse of the mansion 
where resides the historical family who are proprietors of the 
ipot. But, upon searching for it, two years ago, the steward 
of the estate discovered that even that last relic had disap- 
peared in the same mysterious manner as the rest. At pres- 
ent there is not so much as a path leading to the scene of the 
duel, and no one can find it, among those tangled and prfl 
(i[Hloiia heights, without a guide. 
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Ahohtq the family papers of a desceDdnnt of Jonathan 
Edwards there has been discovered, eince the publication of 
this book, a letter, in the form of a diary, written by Aaron 
Burr to his sister when, at the age of eighteen, he was resid- 
ing in the family of Dr. BeUamy, at Bethlehem, Connecticut. 
Every sentence of it shows a characteristic touch. The reader 
will observe that Burr quotes the line : 

" 01 foot*, who think it (olitade to b« done." 

In a letter, written to his daughter thirty years af^r, in 
view of the approaching duel with Hamilton, he employs th* 
same quotation. See page 348, In 1804 he seems to have 
forgotten the name of the poet, whom he etyled "some very 
wise man." When the following letter was written, Hamil- 
ton, a student of Coliimliia College in Now York, seventeen 
years of age, was writing those essays upon the rights of tht 
American Colonies, which laid the foundation of his fortunes. 
Burr and his yonng friends were equally agitated on the great 
sabject — little as it would be inferred from this curious epistle ; 

AABON BDBB TO HIS SIHTER. 

BKTiiLERm, Jatumrv 17, 1771, j 
Monday. P. M., it) o'aloek. f 
Dbab Sistkr: I arrived here without anything remarkable 
hap'nlng to me, which is very extraordinary — however, the 
Fates never decreed that I should go any where, but some ons 
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shoald be the worse for it — as yon well know by saA ^ 
perience. 

Riding soberly along, we overtook a young Gentleman a 
Lady on one Horse. Our appearance entirely engrossed their 
attention ; their Horse stiimblcd when they were least aware 
of it, and they both fell off— moat unfortunately there hap'ned 
to be by the side of the Path a very deep gulley, filled up with 
Bnow ; here fell the unhappy Victims 1 The young Genlleman 
had tho good Fortune to lijjht on bis feet — not so the unhappy 
Nymph I for fiilling backwards she was nnable to help her- 
self— her head struck first, and she sunk in, up to her waist I 
1 miserabile Visit ! 

When the little Spark saw his Mistress in this doleful Plight, 
awed by her appearance, be at first hesitated whether he 
should approach her; but at length {with due deference to 
her situation) seized her by one foot, and after many a Sturdy 
Lugg, surpassing his pygmy size, disengaged her Irom her 
Downy Bed. 

When I firat entered this House, "Hey! (says Jones) what 
Bent you here already." " Is Miss D. at Litchfield" — (saj-a 
Mrs. Bellamy,) no (replied I) she went away last Fryday. 
" Now the Mysl«ry is unravelled, well we did not expect you 
here again this Winter." Then in comes the Old Doctor, and 
between him, Mrs. Bellamy, Sam Joues and Betsey, I was 
mauled most thoroughly for nearly an hour, and so constant 
and clamorous were they, that had it been for my life, I conid 
not have had one syllable in the conversation. " Ay, Silence 
^ves consent — Silence gives consent," was the nniversal cry. 
"A guilty Conscience needs no accuser" — "See how be 
blushes 1" What could I do? My tongue was of so little 
nse that I seized it several Times, and had serious ThougbtA 
of biting it off, and I often wished I had not a drop of Blood 
in my Boiy, unless I could keep it in better Regulation. 

When supper came you'll see how I fared. You know I 
was up the greatest Part of last Night writing letters, and 1 
at« BO enormously at Supper and Breakfast that I had an ei- 
treme Pain in my stomach and was very drowsy. " Ah ! he's 
fiir gone— has no appetite — do mind that sober Fiz t" 
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tbeiD I had a Pain in my Breast. " Ay, the Heart-Acbe 1 
(nppoee he means. La ! how pale the child looks— how poor 
he'fl grown 1 I imagine he had better go to Bed. I snppoea 
he has slept none this Fortnight." This last stroie I did not 
at first comprehend, but I find they have no Idea of Courtship 
bat as a work of Parkness. Whence all this came I shall bfl 
better able to tell to-morrow. 

Tdesdat, 9 o'clock A. M. — David Bellamy, last Night from 
N. Haven, saw Mr. Edwards, and informs me that he and hifl 
oorapany roile bnt 3 miles the night they started from Lltob- 
Geld. The same Person says they have as much enow in Xew 
Haven as here. Since this ia the case yon may look oat for 
Fairfield Polks, if they have common sense and any desire to 
see you. But should they come either from F. F. or Stock- 
bridge, I shall expect immediate notice. 

Two o'clock, p. M. — I was just now called down to Dio- 
Eier, when to my surprise I found the House full of Ministers; 
however, I sat down ; and the old Doctor began : " Why, Mr. 
Burr, you've lost your appetite." " Doctor," (cries the old 
woman,) " it is not fair to run your Riggs on Mr. Burr, before 
all these strangers ; you'll make him blush ; if he is in love, he 
oan't help it." I could have bit her Head offfor her Kind- 
nass, with a great Deal of Pleasure. Nevertheless, this was 
but a modest Preface to what followed. Some proposed dit 
ferent cures for love ; others would tcU infallible signs of it, 
which they took good care should be all foimd in me. In 
short, I was the sum and substance of the conversation of this 
large Reverend Assembly all Dinner 'Hme, which seemed to 
me a little Eternity, At length the old woman (to sum up 
every odious character that ever disgraced humanity) told me 
I was in the right of it to marry a rich wife ifl could get one^ 
aad added she wished her sons would follow my example. 
Every grain of spirit in mo that had not been melted down by 
tike unioergal foflcner )clnd\ed afresh at this injurious charge, 
and really I blackguarded Ihe old woman with aU the skill I 
was Master if. They are excessively cautious to conceal from 
tne the Author of these Reports, but I shall be as Btudioui U 
dianover it. 
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Wednesday, 1 o'clock — A Beantifiil Day. — Between 12 
and 1 laat night, as I was (according to custom) anticipating 
the most perfect Happiness a few years more could poasibly 
pTodnce ; when no dark cloiid appeared to obscure the pleas- 
ing Prospect ; when I sincerely exclaimed, with your admired 
Poet— 

" I Toola, wbo thiob it tolitade to be hIdds." 
— in this sweet, transporting, thongh delusive moment, Jonea 
gave a yell, the most shrill and dolefiU that ever was uttered, 
followed by a groan more distressing than I ever imagined 
oould proceed from any one, tho' in the estremeat Agonies of 
an expiring Moment. I expected no other than to find hirn 
cold ; however, I ventured to shake him, he awoke in perfect 
Health, and told me the cause of his distress was the fol- 
lowing: 

He imagined himself preaching to a numerous audience, in 
the front of a very high Gallery. As it was Mdsummer he 
felt very drowsy, and afrer repeatedly nodding went into a 
sound sleep and fell forward over the Gallery, catcliing only 
by his Toes, and in thia melancholy situation was he, under a 
lively sense of his heinous crime, viewing himself on the Bor- 
ders of Eternity, when I waked him; bat the Doctor roars for 
me to Dinner. 

P.M., 2 o'clock. — I havejuat been over to the Tavern to buy 
candles; there I saw b'ix slay-loads of Bucks & Bells, from 
Woodberry, and a happier company I believe there never was ; 
it really did me good to look at them. They were drinking 
Cherry Rum when I entered the room, and I easily perceived 
that both Males and Femalea had enough to keep them in 
Spirits. Tlie Femalea especially looked too immensely good- 
natured to say no to anything. And I doubt not the Effects 
of this Frolic will be very visible a few J^Iontlis hence, 

TnttESDAT, 11 o'clock, A. M. — I have at length found out 
the Author of these Reports about me, tho' there was vast 

P.^ins takou to conceal it from . My uncommon respect 

for the fair sex prevented me from having the least suspidoa 
of any one of them. However, much to my surprise, I fi 
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Bhat even among them some are imperfect. Sam went lately 
to spend an evening (or rather a night) with a certain liGss L. 
Blarsh, at the Farms. She, among many other things, told 
Sam that Mr. Burr gallanted Miss D — about town every day, 
md sat np with her every other night ; tho^ I had never the 
pleasure of seeing the above-mentioned lady, I really admire 
ber invention. 

To-day several families in this place have sent for Mr. Mar- 
ihall (the Epbcopalian minister in Woodberry) to have a 
general christening, for they despair of ever having this office 
performed by Dr. Bellamy, as they are none of the most 
sompuloas sort of folks — 'tis very probable this will be the 
means of raising a chm'ch-party in this place. 

P. M., 10 o'clock. — ^I have just found an opportunity to send 
)'oa this scrawl — you will find it a curious pack of trumpery. 
But keep it to yourself as you ever expect another line from 
^oor 

Very affectionate 

Bbothbb Bubb. 

Hie bearer will wait upon yon for your commands to* 
moROW* 



n. 
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The Possums. 

** AiOD the variety of literary pieces which have in all agea 
been ushered into the world, few, if any, afford greater satis- 
botum than those that treat of man. To persons of a speo- 
ilative nature and elegant taste, whose bosoms glow with 
benevolence, such disquisitions are peculiarly delightfid* Hie 
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reason, indeed, is obvious ; for what more necessary io Im 
learned and acciu-ately understood? and, "therefore, what more 
proper to engage the attention ? Well may I say, witJi ( 
ethio poet, 



"Ths proper ito^y of mnskind is 



tUi our -^^m 

a oaUo^H 
formeSi^^l 
wonder 
behold 

ither at ^^^ 
inctiflH^^H 



"If we take a view of the body only, which may be 
the shell or external crust, wo shall perceive it to be formeSH 
with amazing nicety and art. How are we lost in wonder 
when we behold all its component parts; when we behold 
them, although various and minute, and blended together at 
most beyond conception, discharging their peculiar fimi 
without the least confusion. All harmoniously conspiring 
one grand end. 

"But when we take a survey of the more sublime parts of 
the human frame ; when we behold man's internal make and 
structure ; his mental faculties ; his social propensities, and 
those active powers which set all in motion — the passions, — 
whatanillustriousdispliy of consummate wisdom b presented 
to our admiilng view I What brighter mark — what stronger 
evidence need we of a God? The scanty limits of a few 
minutes, to which I am confined, would not permit me, were 
I equal to the task, to enter into a particular examination of 
all man's internal powers. I shall therefore throw out a few, 
thoughts on the passions only. 

"Man's mental powers, being in their nature sluggish 
inactive, cannot put themselves in motion. The grand At 
then of the passions is to rouse them to action. These lively 
and vigorous principles make us eager in the pursuit of those 
things that are approved by the judgment; keep the mind 
intent upon proper objects, and at once awake to action all 
tho powers of the soul. The passions give vivacity to all onr 
operations, and render the enjoyments of life pleasing and 
agreeable. Without them, the scenes of the world would 
ofiect us no mono than the shadowy pictures of a morning 
dream. 

"Who can view the works of nature, and the prodnotdoM 
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» of art, witliOQt the most sublime and rnpturoaa emotttnut 
Who can view the miseries of others, withont being di»- 
solvoj into compassion? Who can read liuman nature, as 
represented in the histories of the iForld, without burmng to 
chastise the perpetrators of tyranny, or glowing to imitate the 
assertora of freedom ? But, were we of a sudden stripped of 
our passions, we should survey the works of nature and the 
productions of art with indifference and neglect. We should 
be unaffected with the calamities of others, deaf to the calls 
of pity, and dead to all the feelings of himianity. Withont 
generosity, benevolence, or charity, man would be a grovelling, 
despicable creature. Without the passions, man would hardly 
rank above the beasts. 

"It ia a trite truth, that the passions have too mnch infln- 
ence over our sentiments and opinions. It is the remark of a 
late author, that the actions and sentiments of men do as 
naturally follow the lead of the passions, as the effect does the 
cause. Hence they arc, by some, aptly enough, termed the 
principles of action. Vicious desires will produce vicious 
practices; and men, by permitting themselves to ihink of in- 
dulging irregular passions, corrupt the understanding, which 
IB the source of all virtue and morality. The passions, then, 
if properly regulated, are the gentle gales which keep life 
from stagnating ; but, if let loose, the tempests which tear 
every thing before them. Too fatal observation will evinoo 

1 the truth of this. 

"Do we not frequently behold men of the most sprightly 

I genius, by ^ving the reins to their passions, lost to society, 

I and reduced to the lowest ebb of misery and despair? Do 
■we not frequently behold persons of the most penetrating dis- 
oemment and happy turn for polite literaltire, by mingling 
with the sons of sensuality and riot, blasted in the bloom of 
life? Such was the fate of the late celebrated Duke of 
Wh«ton, Wilmof, earl of Rochester, and Villers, duke oJ 
Buckingham, three noblemen, as eminently distinguished by 
their wit, taste, and knowledge, as for tliei- extravagance, 
tevelry, and lawless passions. In such cases, the most charm- 
^L iDg elocution, the tiuest fancy, the brightest bla7t> of genias, 
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and tbe noblest buret of ttimights, call fer louder vengeanof 
and damn them to lasting infiimy and Rharae. 

"A greater curse cannot, indeed, befall comramiity, than fot 
princes and men in eminent departments to be under the in- 
fliience of ill-directed passions. Lo, Alesander and Ciesarithe 
fabled heroes of antiquity, to what longtlis did passion hurry 
them ? Ambition, with look sublime, bade them on, bade 
them grasp at universal dominion, and wade to empire through 
seas of blood ! But why need I confine myself to these ? 
Do not provinces, plundered and laid waste with fire and 
sword; do not nations, massacred and slaughtered by the 
bloody hand of war; do not all these dreadful and astonish- 
ing revolutions, recorded in the pages of history, show the 
fatal effects of lawless passions? 

"If the happiness of others could not, yet surely our own 
happiness should induce us to keep our passions within the 
bounds of reason ; for the passions, when unduly elevated, 
destroy the health, impair the mental Acuities, sour the dis- 
position, imbitter life, and make us equally disagreeable to 
others and uneasy to ourselvea. Is it not, then, of moment, 
that our passions be duly balanced, their sallies confined within 
proper limits, and in no case siificred to transgress the hounds 
of reason? Will any one deny the importance of regulating ' 
the passions, when he considers how powerful they are, and 
that his own happiness, and perhaps the happiness of thous- 
ands, depends upon it ? The regulation of the passions is a 
matter of moment, and therefore we should be careful to fix 
them upon right objects, to confine them within proper bounds, 
and never permit them to exceed the limits assigned by 
nature. It is the part of reason to soothe the passions, and 
to keep the soul in a pleasing serenity and calm : if reason 
roles, all is quiet, composed, and benign : if reason rules, all 
the passions, like a musical concert, are in unison. In short, 
our passions, when moderate, are accompanied with a sense 
of fitness and rectitude ; but, when excessive, infiame the 
mind, and hurry us on to action without due distinction of 
objects. 

"Among uncivilized nations, the passions do, in general, 
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exceed all tatlona] bouncLB. Need we a proof of this? Let 
ns cast onr eyes on the different savage tribes in the world, 
and we shall be immediately convinced that the passions rule 
without control. Happy it is, that in polished society, the 
piissions, by early discipline, are so moderated as to be made 
subservient to the most important services. In this respecti 
seminaries of learning are of the utmost advantage, and at- 
tended with the most happy effects. Moreover, the passions 
are attended with correspondent commotions in animal nature, 
and therefore, the real temper will, of course, be discovered 
by the countenance, the gesture, and the voice. Here I might 
run into a pleasing enumeration of many instances of this; 
but, fearing that I have already trespassed upon your patience, 
shall desist. Permit me, however unusual, to dose with a 
wish. May none of those unruly passions ever captivate any 
of my audience." 
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BUBB AND CHE8TEBFIELD. 

Allusion is made (p. 63) to the influence of Lord Ohester- 
Oeld upon the forming character of Aaron Burr. It is a 
eorious fiiot that the letters of Chesterfield to his son, which 
were published in England in 1774, were re-published in Bos- 
ton in 1779, in the midst of the Revolutionary War. They 
appeared in two duodecimo volumes, price five dollars. This 
was, probably, tlie most costly work published in America 
daring the war ; most of the other announcements in the news- 
papers being pamphlets and sermons. 
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THE BODl OF GENERAL MONTQOHBBT. 

THBStorj of Aaron Burr'a bearing off the body of Grenenl 
MontgomGry at Quebec (see page 70) having been called io 
qnestioQ, I jjlace here ihe chief evidence on which the state- 
meat rests. ITiat Burr himself was accustomed to tell the 
Story is known to many persons still living. Mr. M. L. Davis 
informs us that Col. Burr was unwilling to have it told in his 
memoirs unless testimony corroborative of his own assertion 
ooold be obtained. Consequently, the anecdote did not ap- 
pear in that work. After its publication, however, Mr. Davis 
obtained from Dr. Gardner Spring, the eminent clergymaa 
and theologian of this city, a statement which places the truth 
of the story beyond doubt. Besides confirming Col. Burr's 
claim to tho honor in question. Dr. Spring's letter has the 
additional value of showing ua upon what ground an eminent 
clergyman and theologian, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
eand eight hundred and thirty-eight, could advise bis lather to 
ehun an old friend, classmate, and comrade : namely, hia hm- 
ing lost caste I •_ 
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TSvn Tore, BiiDk-ohurob Ohspol, Ootober 28, I8S8. 

G. Spring's compliments to Mr. Davis, with a hasty reply 
lo his note of yesterday. 

The facts in relation to my venerable Cither's interview with 
Colonel Burr are just as I stated them to you at Saratoga. 
The last lisit my £ither tnade me, he expressed a great anxiety 
to see Colonel Burr. I objected, and told him Burr had lost 
lante, and it was reputable neither to him nor myself to call 
ni bjiti. 

For two or three days he relinquished the design of maldqg... 
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tliti oall. But on an nftemoon, juat before he left us, he said 
to me, "My eon, I must see Burr "before I leave the city. I 
-vent through the woods with hiru under Arnold. I stood by 
hia side on the Plains of Abram, and I bare not seen him 
Muee the morning on which Montgomery fell. It was a heavy 
snow-storm. Montgomery had fallen. The British troops 
were advancing towards the dead body; and little Burr waa 
hastening from the fire of the enemy, up to his knees in snow, 
with Montgomery's body on his shoulders ! Do you wonder 
I wish to see him ?" 

I conducted my father to Col. Burr's office, and we subsfr 
quentlj spent part of an evening together at my house in Beek- 
man street. My father was a volunteer chaplain under Ar- 
nold, and, being friends at college, lie and Burr were much 
together during that feariiil campaign. 

G. Spaurs. 

The Rev. Dr. Van Pelt mformed me that Burr, on his 
deatb-bcd, said that Uo wan close to General Montgomery when 
1, and declared that if he bad been, in command, he would 
hftve gone on and taken Quebec 
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Wb have some further light upon this perilous and romantio 
■xpedition in th^ diary of a private, named James Melwin, 
which has been published for private circulation by a olub of 
ihis dty. The moat interesting passages of thie diary are the 
foltowmg : 



919 lifb of aabok bdbb. 

Cambkidge, Sefteubeb 13, 1776. 

ThiB day being Wednesday, marclied from Cambridge, in 
Capt. Dearborn's* company, destined for Quebec, and wer« to 
embark at Newburyport for Kennebec river. We lodged in 
Medford. 

Sept. 14. Received one montb'e pay, and marched toLynn; 
lodged at Porter's tavern. 

Sept. IG. Marcbed to Newburyport; tbe company wer« 
quartered in a rope-walk. 

Sept. 17. Sunday — the detaobment went to meeting. 

Sept. 18. P. M. — Embarked on board a schooner of « 
ty-five tons ; the whole were embarked in elevei 

Sept. 19. About 10 o'clock sailed out of the harbor, and 
stood on and off, waiting for one of the vessels which got 
aground, and not getting off, the men were pnt on board the 
other vessels, and we sailed in the aflernoon, with a &,\r wind 
and pleasant weather; at night it grew thick and foggy, with 
rain, thunder, and lightning, and blowed fresh. 

Sept. 20. In the morning, foggy and wet; lay to part of 
the night ; at daybreali two of our fleet were in sight, and we 
made sail and stood in for the shore. Blowed &esh — we madd 
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Sept. 23. Arrived at Fort Weatem. One James Mi 
mick shot Sergeant Bishop. 

Sept. 25. McCormick was found guilty. 

Sept. 26. He was brought to the gallows and reprieved. 

Sept. 27. Got oar provisions into batteaus, and went about 
four miles. 

Sept. 28. Proceeded up the river and found the wat«r 
ehoal, which caused a rapid current, and we were obliged 
often to get out and wade, pulling the boat after us. 

Sept. 30. Arrived at Fort Halifax, where was the first car- 
rying place ; the land here is better than that near the ea. 
We carried over our batteanx and provisions; the carrying 
|)Iaoe is opposite the fort. " 
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OcrOBEB, 1775. 

Ocl'r 4. Went up to Biimazees Ripples, and oame to N'<n^ 
rigewalk. The carriage-place ia about a mile in length. We 
bad oxiin to haul over our provision. Our batt^aux were 
caulked. We were now to take our leave of houses and aet- 
tlemenU, of which we saw no more, except oqb Indian wigwam* 
till we came among the French, in Canada. 

Oct'r 9. Arrived at the great oarrying-place, where was ft 
log house built for the sick. 

Oot'r 10, Mr. Spring,* our chaplain, went to prayers; we 
went to the first pond, four miles from the river; it blowed 
bard, and one of the men was killed by the filling of a tree. 

Oct'r 11. Crossed the first pond about three-quarters of a. 
mile over; here is plenty of fine trout. 

Oct'r 1 2. There was a log house built on the first carrying- 
place, between the first and second ponds. 

Oct'r 13. Crossed the carrying-place from this pond to ao- 
other ; the carrying-place is about one mile over. 

Oct'r 14. Crossed the pond about half a mile over, and got 
over the carrying-place about one and a half mile in length; 
the woods are cedar and hemlock. 

Oct'r 16. Crossed the third pond, about one and a half 
miles over. We got over the fourth carrying-place, four and 
a half miles in length ; part of the way over a boggy swamp, 
overgrown with white moss and bushes, which seemed half 
withered; found it difficult getting over our batteaux and bar- 
rels, sinking knee deep in moss and mud. We launched oat 
batteaux into a small creek which enters the Dead river. 

Oct'r 1 7. Went eighteen miles up the Dead river. 

Oct'r 18. Overtook CoL Greeiif and his party about twen- 
ty-five miles up Dead river; had orders to put ourselves in a 
defensive condition. 

Oct'r 10. Had orders to march, and went about five miles. 

*y»tber of the Rev. Ganlnvr Spring, D. D.. Futor of the Briok ChimlL 
t The h«ro of Red Bsiik. who, wiib hie ooauniisd, men afterward ■nT' 

«b«l and mnrJered bj a piirtf of Kefugcc*, neAF Pine'* Bridga, Vt*^ 

ihMter oouuty. Maj 13, HSl- 
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Oot'r 20. Rdned all last mght and this day. 

Oot'r 21. Marched through hideous woods and mountaiiu 
ibr the most part, but Bometimes on the banks of the rirert 
which is Yery rapid. 

Oct'r 23, Captain Handshill and eiity men went forward 
with ten days' provision; about forty sick and weak men 
went back with only two or three days' provjeion. The river 
here is nan-ow and excessive rapid. 

Oct'r 27. Crossed the second carrying-place, three-quarter* 
of a mile, then crossed second pond, then third carrying-placo 
and third pood, then fourth carrying-place and fourth pond, 
and encamped. 

Oct'r 28. Came down Chadeur river in a birch canoe, and 
went to fetch back a batteau to carry the men across a river, 
but could not overtake them. The company were ten miles, 
wading knee deep among alders, &c., the greatest part of the 
way, and came to a river which had overflown the land. We 
stopped some time not knowing what to do, and at last were 
obliged to wade through it, the ground giving way under ua 
at every step. We got on a little knoll of land and went ten 
miles, where we were obliged to stay, night coming on, and 
we were all cold and wet ; one man fainted in the water with 
&tigue and cold, hut was helped along. We had to wade 
into the water and chop down trees, fetch the wood out of the 
water after dark to make a fire to dry ourselves; however, at 
last we got a fire, and aiier eating a mouthfiil of pork, laid 
ourselves down to sleep round the fire, the water surrounding 
us close to our heads ; if it had rained hard it would have 
overflown the place we were in. Capt. Goodrich's company 
had only three-quarters of a pound of pork, each man, and a 
barrel of flour among the whole. They ordered the batteau 
to proceed down the river with the flour, and when they came 
to the place above-mentioned, waded through. They came to 
the knoll of land before mentioned, and made a fire to dry 
themselves, being a'most perished. After some time they 
marched, and found the difficulty increasing, being informed 
they must return the way tliey came ; being night, they camped 
on the dryest spot they oonld find. 
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Oct'i 29. Bemg Sunday ; crossed a river after much fiitigae 
ind loss of time, in a birdi oanoc, and then waded to another 
river, about forty rods from the first, which we crossed last 
Digfat. I lay at a bark house, aad this morning wont in the 
canoe to ferry over the people over the two rivers above men- 
tioned, leavmg my provision behind, as did Captain Dearborn 
and the three other officers. After we got over these rivers, 
Captain Dearborn, steering by a bad compass, went wrong 
about two miles, the company following, and we went back 
again, then went two or three miles to a little bark house, 
where I had left my provision, and on coming there found that 
our proviision was stolon by Capttdn Morgan's* company. 
Goodrich's company came to the lower end of Chadeur pond 
expecting to find their batteau with the flour, but were dis- 
appointed. 

Oct'r 30. I set out in a birch bark canoe with CapUun 
Dearborn and Captain Ayres. Wo proceeded tB the lower 
end of the pond, where Captain Dearborn left the canoe, and 
Captain Ayres and I proceeded down Chadeur river, about 
three miles, and came to a riply place, which was very 
dangerous, the rocks standing up all over the river. Here a 
batteau was stove, with four men, and one man drowned, 
named George Innis. I got safe down this place, and from 
bad to worse ; proceeded till night, and encamped with the 
oomptuiy. Goodrich's company set out early, though on 
empty stomachs, and marched about ten miles in hopes to 
overtake their batteau with the flour, but coming to a small 
creek, they found an advcrtieomoDt set up, informing them 
that their batteau was stove and the flour lost, and the men 
with difficulty having saved their lives. This was melancholy 
news to them, having eaten scarojly anythingfor several days, 
and having waded throiigh ice and water, and were a great 
way from any inhabitants, and know not how far it was. They 
ngreed to part, and the heartiest to push forward as fast as 
tbey oonld. 

Oot'r 81. This day I took my pack and went by land, nil 

" The hero of the " Oowpia=»." 
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the way, to inhabitants. I was not well, having the flni. 
We went twenty-one miles. Goodrich's company marched 
three miles and were overtaken by Captain Smith, who in- 
formed them that Captain Goodrich had left two quarters of a 
dog for them. They stopped and sent for the meat, but the 
men returned without finding it; however, some of them 
killed another dog* which belonged to us, which probably 
eaved some of their lives. Captain Ward's company killed 
r dog. 



KOVEUBEB, 1775. ^H 

Kov'r 1. Continued tmwell ; this day I eat the last of my 
provision; I kept with the company, and we went twenty 
miles. 

Kov'r 2, Traveled four mites ; I shot a small bird called a 
Rcdee, and "a squirrel, which I lived upon tbia day. About 
noon we met some Frenchmen with cattle for our army, and 
some meal in a canoe. I had a small piece of meat and bread 
^ven me; yesterday ray messmates gave away victuals to 
strangers but refused me, though they knew I had mine stolen 
from me. This evening, to our great joy, wo arrived at the 
first French bouse, where was provisions ready for us. The 
first victuals I got was some boiled rice, which I bought of 
the Indians, giving one shilling and four pence for about a pint 
and a half. Here we were joined by about seventy or eighty 
Indians, all finely ornamented in their way with broaches, 
bracelets, and other trinkets, and their faces painted. I bad 
gone barefoot these two or three days, and wore my feet sore. 

Nov'r 5. Simday — marched about twelve miles. Our 
Colonel went forward and got beef killed for us every ten or 
twelve miles, and served us potatoes instead of bread.' I stood 

* Thia dog belonged to CaptoiD Dearborn, and wm b great bioritc. 
' My dog nna very large and a great favorilo. I gain him op to BeTenl 
of Captain Ooodrich's company. Tlicf carried him to their compaBj, and 
killed and divided him among tbosa who nerc suffering moat aeverelj witb 
hunger. They ate cveij part of him, not excepting his cntraili." — Lctie 
tf Gen. Dearhora to the Rev. William AUen. 





•entry over one Flood, who was whipped for stealing Captain 
Dearbom'a pocket book. This was at St. Mary's. 

Nov'r 6, Maruhed twenty miles; very bad travelii^, aa it 
waa all the way to Quebec. Twelve miles was through 
woods, in the night, mid leg in mud and snow. I traveled 
Ihe whole day without eating, and could not get any boose to 
lay in, but lodged in a bam all night. 

Nov'r V. Marched fifteen miles; E^nowed all day. My 
money being gone I could get nothing to eat tiU night, when 
there was an ox killed. 

Nov'r 8. Marched six miles and came to Point Levi, on the 
river St. Lawrence, opposite Quebec. 

Nov'r 9. Our people took a prisoner, who was a midship- 
man.* Continued at Point Levi ; kept guard along the river 
side, making scaling hidders and collecting canoes to cross the 
river; the enemy having broken all the boats they could find. 

Nov'r 13. In the evening crossed St. Lawrence at the mill 
above Point Levi, and landed at Wolfe's cove. I went back 
twice to fetch over the people, and stayed till day. The town 
was alarmed by our Colonel firing at a boat on the river. We 
went to Major Caldwell's house, about two miles from the 
dty, where we were quartered ; a whole company having only 
one small room. 

Nov'r H. One of our sentries was taken by the enemy, 
which alarmed us ; we expected they were come to ^ve n« 
battle, and the whole dctacliroent marched within musket 

* "The boat booh stniclc the bnnb, and k midBhiproan, • lad named 
UoKcnzie, brotbiT Co ihe oaptain of the frigate, sprung oihore. Th« tide 
ebbing Bt thd limr?, the bout'i crew wcro ordered to shove off, and la go 
higbernp to a deeper landing-place. While obeying tbia order thcj dis- 
Miered the Americans on the bnnb above, aod immediatelj palled ofl 
ibore, leaving tbcir offieer to bis liiid. Moi^n. frnslmtod in thedetign 
he had fonned to «nrpri»o nnd onpture the boat's crew, now opened a fire 
apon them. The midehipman. cnmprebcnding at once his sitaation, 
plunged into the river, in the hope to ri'gain hij boat ; but being deserted 
by the boat's creir. who palled oat still farther from the reaoh of danger, 
tod notioing the balls wbioh now straok the water amnnd him in fearfol 
pntximitj to Lis bead, he tamed toward the shore, and otlierwise signified 
hit TiUiogness to surrender," — Li/i of Qat. Morgan, p. 79. 




shot of the walla, bat naw none to oppose ns ; but when we 
were turned to go back they fired eereral cannon shots at no 
without doing any damage. 

Nov'r 1 9. I was employed all the fore part of last night in 
bntd-ermg for the army, and about four in the morning got 
on our march and went to Point aux Trembles, about twen^ 
tax miles above Quebec, We kept guard at the i 
Caroohe, 



Dbceubeb* niS. 



1 

t was 
larles, 



Turned out to storm the town, but it was too 



Deo'r 5. llie detachment marched on their way to Qneb« 
We were quartered in a nunnery, near the town, but it was 
wanted for a hospital, and wo went over the river St. Charles, 
where we continued. 

Deo'r 10. Sunday. — Buay making scaling ladders, Ac. 

Deo'r 25. Had orders to give our opinion whether to » 
ornot. 

Deo' 
light. 

Dec'r 31. Sunday. — About four in the morning, were mns- 
tered in order to storm the town ; it snowed and stormed and 
was very dark. Our company had not timely notice of the 
attack, which occasioned us to be too late, for when tlie firing 
began we had a mile and a half to march. We made all pos- 
sible haste, and met Colonel Arnold going back wonndod. I 
was on guard in St. Roque that night, and went forward with 
the main body, and was not with the company. The company 
went beyond Palace Gate, the enemy firing briskly at them 
from the walls, and killed two or three. The enemy sallied 
out, and they eurrendered, as did all the detachment, except 
eome few who made their escape. We were pot into a mon- 
astery, among the friars ; at night we had some biscoit di» 
iribnted among u 



JaHUABT, 1776. — P&ISONBR IN QUEBSC 

Jan'y ], We had a straw bed between two, and a bl 
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taoh man, eerved to ns. We had Bome porter given na. 
Snowed in the morning. 

Jan'y 3. We were ordered to give a list of our names, age, 
where we were born, and what regiment we belonged to. 
Snowed in the morning. 

Jan'y 4. All the old countnrmeo wore called into an othsr 
room and examined. Snowed in the morning. 

Jan'y 5, They were called for again, and made to take 
aima for the king uniil the Slst May. 

Jan'y 0. Very darl: weather and snowed. Some more 
taken with the small pox, and we expect it will be a general 
disorder, for wo are very thick, nasty, and lousy. Onr living 
is salt pork, biscuit, rice, and butter, and a sufficiency allowed 
if we were not cheeked in our weight, by one Dewey, who is 
appointed our quartermaster-sergeaDt, to deiU out our provi 
Bion ; and instead of being our friend, proves onr greatest 
enemy, defrauding us of great part of our provision. We have 
not above three oimces of pork a day, and not half-pint of rioe 
and two biscuitc aday. 

Jan'y 10. Fair, but excessive cold. I went to the hospital, 
having the email pox. 

Jan'y 13. Cloudy and cold; several taken with the small 
pox; went to the hospital ; someof our men's clothes brought 
into town from our army, but none for our company. I am 
now got almost well, having had the small pox lightly. A 
Frenchman being at the point of death, the nuns came and 
read over him, afterward the priest came in, then they fetched 
in A table, covered with a white cloth, and lighted two waT 
candles, about three feet long, and set them on the table. 
The priest put on a white robe over his other garments, and 
the nuns kneeled down, and the prieet stood and read a sen- 
tence, and then the nuns a sentence, and so they went on some 
time; then the priest prayed by himself; then the nuns, and 
then the priest again ; then they read altogether a spell, and 
finally the priest alone ; then the priest stroked the man's face, 
and then tbcy took away their candles and tables, &o., and 
the man died. 

Jan'y 30. Dewey complained of fifteen of onr men whe 
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had agreed to fight their way out; two of them were put m 
irons. 

Jan'y 21. Cloudy and cold ; cleared in the afternoon. "We 
were ordered to make a return of all the tradesmijn among na. 
About this time two of our company, who were listed into the 
king's service, made tlieir escnpe out of town. This day I 
oame out of the hospital. 

Jan'y 31. The time seems very long; no employment. 
Nothing lioard or seen hut playing at cards, swearing, and 
some playing away all their allowance of victuals ; some em- 
ploy themselves in making wooden spoons, little boiefl, Ac; 
(dondy. 



Februabt, 1776. ^^M 

Feh'y 1 0. An excessive bad Bnow etorm ; some sentries 
froze dead. 
Feb'y 15. Clear weather. One of our men named Parrot, 

put in irons for calling one of the emigrants a tory. Our army 
opened a hattery. 

Feb'y 16. AH the old countrymen brought into prison 
again, because six of them deserted last night. 

Feb'y 24, Various reports concerning us ; some say we 
shall be sent to England and sold as slaves to some island; 
Others say that we shall be sent to Boston and exchanged ; 
others say that we shall certainly he hanged ; but we are ia 
hopes that our people will release us by taking the town. 

Mabch, 1776. ^H 

March 1. — Clear and cold; one Brown put in irons tbr 

answering one of the sentries who abused hiro. 

March 13. — We were removed to the goal, near St. John's 
gate, which is bomb-proof. Here we have the liberty of a 
yard of about a quarter of an acre. 

March 17. Sunday, pleasant weather. The guard set over 
M are old Frenchmen and boys, who are very sauoy, telli 



Y sauoy, tellii;^^— 
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08 we shall be hanged ; pointing their bayonets at us ; threat- 
ening tc shoot ns for opening a window, or any such trifle. 

March 21. Clear and cold. The French guard of boys and 
old men are very sancy — ^threatening ns daily. 

March 20. Last night one of our men escaped out of goal 
and got clear. About this time a plan was laid for our en- 
largement, and we prepared to break out and make our 
escape, by seizing the guard. Clear and cold. 

March 31. Sunday. Snowed; our scheme found out; the 
sentry hearing some noise in the cellar, search was made, and 
some suspicion raised which might have passed off had not 
one of our men, John Hall, discovered the whole affiur, and 
all the sergeants and corporals were put in irons. 

April, 1776. 

April 1. Fair weather. This morning the guard turned 
out and fired some time before the goal ; then the alarm bell 
rang, and the cannon on the walls were fired in order to draw 
our army near the walls that they might cut them off with 
grape shot. This day we were almost all in irons. 

April 3. Canonading on both sides. Our army are erect- 
ing a battery at Point Levi. Cloudy, and rained in the after- 
noon. 

April 14. Sunday. Major McKenzie came in and took 
Captain Morgan's company out of irons. Gear in the morn- 
ing ; cloudy almost all day. 

April 15. This day the Yorkers' time was out, and they 
wanted to go home, but were compelled to stay. 

April 17. Had a week's allowance of fresh beef, which 
had been killed three or four months, of which they boasted 
much, telling us it was more than our army could get. Windy 
and cold. 

April 22 The time seems long ; all in irons ; though most 
of UB pull them off at night. I never lay but two nights with 
them on. 

April 28. Some of our officers tried to make their escape, 
bat were discovered and put in irons. Fair weather. 
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Mat, 17Y6. 

May 6. Pleasant. About Bimrise the town 
pud tiirGQ ebips came up, landed some troops, and sailed Op 
the river. The troops marched out at noon, and oar army 
retreated, leiiving a few sick men behind them, who were 
bronght into town.* 

May T. Geo. Carlcton came in and ordered onr irons to be 
taken off. Pleasant day. 

May 10. Two riflemen were taken out of goal; we don't 
know on what terms. Same day, two Jersey dumpling eaters 
were brought in ; they were found among the boshes, not hav- 
ing tried to make their escape, being too heavy laden 
dumplings and pork, a knapsack full of dumplings, 
quantity of flour. Fair in the morning ; rained at ni^t. 

May 27. Ten ships arrived with troops. 



June, 1776. 



'^ 



June 1 . The Bnmswickere arrived ; said to be six thousand. 

June 4. A royal salute fired, being tlio king's birth-day. 
Clondy. 

June 5. Pleasant weather. Gov. Carleton came in to OB 
and offered to send us home on condition not to bear arms 

June B. Fair weather. Hear that there are three thousand 
of our men at Sattigan. 

June 9. Fair weather. Sunday. Hear that they landed 
three thousand men, aud our army defeated them. ^M 

June 10. Fair weather. Hear that two thousand of 4^^ 
men were surrounded and taken. ^H 

June 13. Fair woathor. Hear they have taken two hn^ 



* Ueneral Tbomiu, who was appointed lo aDsceed Mootgomeij, aniTcd 
early in May ; but Carlelon bsTing retieived reinforcemeaU uadar BqT' 
goyoe, the Amerioacs ver« obliged to make ■ haaty retreat, lesviag Uimi 
UorM ftod aick buliicd. Th« latter were kindiy truated, anJ fioallj etat 
Wme. — Louias'* fVcM Book qf the Rtanliition, tol. L p. •JOH, 
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I ired of onr men, who are to be sent to Hali£ix. Heard Uiat 
I our men had budIc the Cotnmodore. 

June IT. Fair weather. Hear that oar army have killed 
\ and taken four thousand Dutchmen. 

June 19. A thunder storm, with hail stones as big as 2 os. 
ItaUs; a young woman was killed by the lightning. 

Jnne 23. Sunday. Fair weather. Hear that oar men 
drove the king's troops. 

Jane 24. Fair. Hear that our army have retreal«d ont ot 
Canada. 

June 25. Fair weather. Hear that tboy have brought 
three hundred Jersey blues, prisoners, to town. 

June 26. Fair weather. Hear that peace is proclumed; 
also, that they have killed four thousand of oar men and taken 
ten thousand, and that General Washington is killed. 

Jane 30, Sunday. We hear there is a French fleet come 
in at Philadelphia, of seventy sail. Two ships came up to 
Qnebeo. 

I Jdlt, 1776. 

July 4. Fair weather. We hear that they are waiting for 
some ofScers that they have taken, to come here, and then we 
shall be exchanged. Two prisoners brought in. Thunder at 
B^ht. 

Jaly 5. Ramy mom; clear ailemoon. One of our men 
w^ HO indiscreet as to pull out one of the iron bars, in sight 
of the sentry, WTieu he was relieved he fetched the officer o( 
the guard and showed liim what had been done, and search 
being made, some more were found out, which caused much 
suspicion of us all. The prisoners brought in last night in- 
Ijrm us that the Indians scalped many of our soldiers, some 
of them alive; hut that General Carlcton, to his great honor, 
bfts refused to pay these murdering Sends for any more acalps, 
bnt will pay them tlie same reward for every prisoner, 

July 6. Fair weather. Saw three e!ilps working in. 'JTie 
man who pulled out the grate was ioformed o£, so that w« 
bope it will have no ill etiect. 



H bope It will have uc 




July 7. Sunday. Some showers in the rnoming. The man 
who pulled out the grate beat the man wlio informed of him, 
and he complsuned to the Provost. We hear that they liare 
BBDt an express to the Governor, informing liim we have nuide 
another attempt to break out ; we have also a report that our 
ofBcers had attempted to set the place they were confined in 
on fire. This, as well as many more reports, are not worth 
belief. 

July if. Fine morning; rained in the afternoon and night. 
Hear that Col. McLane is taken, and two thotisand of their 
men, crossing the lake, and that there is a French fleet coming 
here. We also hear that the German troops are to return 
home. 

July 12. Rained almost all day. Hear that we are to sdl 
for New York in less than ten days. 

July ] 4. Sunday. Fair weather. We hear we are to em- 
bark to-morrow. 

July 15. Fair and moderate. Hear the Governor is ex- 
pected in town soon, and then it will be known what will be 
done with us. 

July 17. Showery cold. We have bread served to oe, in- 
stead of our allowance of butter. 

Jidy 18. Fair and temperate. Hear that Cot. McLane is 
come to town, and that the Governor is expected every 

July 19. Cloudy and cold; the weather is ao cold that the 
Canadians do not expect a good crop of com. It is so cold 
as to wear a great coat. We hear that Col. McLane says we 
Bball not be sent home. 

July 20. Fair weather. Connor, one of the prisoners who 
came into goal last, was taken and put in some place of con- 
finement, and, as we suppose, put in irons for talking im- 
pertinently to the Captain of the Provost guard. 

Jnly 21. Rainy weather, with thunder. Hear that wo are 
to go home very soon; heard from our officers, who gave as 
enoouragcment. We have also a report that the French, 
Spaniards and Pnissians are at war with Great Britain, and 
tiiat there ia a large fleet in the bay of St. Lawrence, 
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Jaly 22. Fair weather. Saw a ship sail out. This afters 
loon the Governor arrived frota the army, and was saluted 
vith GAeen guns. This g^ves us hope that we shall be sent 
home. 

July 23. Cloudy mombg; fair all day. One of our com- 
pany is out of bis right mind. 

July 24. Rainy weather for part of the day. We hear we 
are to be sent to Mootreal and exchanged. 

Jnly 25. Fair. Hear we are not to go home. 

July 26. Some rain. We hear that the Governor haa sent 
to let our officers know that within tliree days he will appoint 
a day when to send us home. Saw a brig and a ship come in. 

July 27. Fair weather. We hear that the Governor has 
let our officers know that ho will send us home on the 4th or 
5tb of August. This day we saw the French priest going to 
visit a sick person. He was attended by about twenty people, 
as follows: first a man goes ringing a little hand bell, then 
two men or boys, carrying two laiitorns, with hghted candles 
on poles, about ten feet long; then comes the priest, imder a 
canopy, supported by two men; it is like the tcaster of a bed. 
The priest is dressed in white linen robes over his black 
clothes, and things as heavy as boards tied to his knees, and 
hang dangling and knocking against his shins. They have 
crosses on these two things. After the priest follow the 
friends and cititdren of the 8ick person, and any others that 
happen to be going that way who think they are doing good 
to join in with the rest. Every one that hcai-s the bell is 
obliged to kneel down while they pass by. The priest has a 
great cross upon his breast, and a string of wooden beads 
hanging by his side. The people all have these beads when 
they go to church, to help them remember their prayers, 
TTiey also use the same ceremony when they go to a burying, 
and have chorietcrs singing before the corpse. 

July 28. Fair weather. This day, Mr. Murray, barrack 
master, came in and told us we were to sail in a week. We 
now begin to believe there is something in it, though we have 
had so many different reports that wo con scarce believe any 
thing we hear. We are all to have a shirt a piece given ne. 
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July 29. Rainy wexUher. Sias, the man wbo is out of hu 
Benses, grows worse, talking of killing some of the people, Jao. 

July 31. Fair weather. We hear a report that our 
has reentered Canada and retaken Fort St. Jtdms. We 
been seven months in pruon to4ay. 



August, 1776. 



August 2. Fair weather. The news to-day is, that 
people have wounded the German General mortally, and 
taken five hundred prisoners at Lake ChamplatD. We have 
it oonfirmed that we are to go on board the vessel on Sunday 
next. 

August 3. Fair weather. Hear that our sick men, at the 
hospital, are to go on board this evening. We expect to 
to-morrow morning. 

August 4. Sunday. Fair weather. 

August 5. Fair weather. This afternoon we have eadt. 
OB a shirt given to us, and thirty-live of our men Tere 
board, after signing the paper. 



"sm 



FBOH THE COEBESPONDEKCE BETWEEN AARON BUBB J 
HIS WIFE. 



Mfia. Burr to Aaron Burr. — Albany, March 25, 1?8S^ 
" Some tliink absence tends to increase aSeotion ; the greater 
port that it wears it away. I believe neither, but that it only 
t«ndB to prove how tar the heart is capable of loving; 
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tsther, whether it is real or imaginary. \Vlien the latter, 
every object that amuses, blots out the idea of the absent; we 
find that they are act so necessary to our happiness as 
we had fancied. But when that lo^e is real, what can amuse, 
what engage the mind, lo banish, for a single instant, the ob- 
ject of its delight? It hates every necessity that wrests it an 
instant from the contemplation of its beauties; its \-iitue8 
are erer presenting themsekes to increase our regret, and 
suggest innumerable fears for its safety. Such have been the 
occupations of ibis day. 1 tremble at every noise; new ap- 
prehensions are ever alarming me. Every tender sensation is 
awake to theo." 

Mas. Burr to Aaron Bitbb. — Albany, August 14, 1783. 
"How onfortunate, my dearest Aaron, is our present separa- 
tion. I never shall have resolution to consent to another. 
We are certainly fonned of diderent materials ; and our un- 
dertakings must coincide with them. 

" A few hours after I wrote you by Colonel Lewis, our sweet 
in&nt was taken ill, very ill. My mind and spirits have been 
on the rack from that moment to this. When she sleeps, I 
watch anxiously ; when she wakes, anxious fears accompany 
every motion. I talked of my love towards her, but I knew 
it not till put to this unhappy test. I know not whether to 
^ve her medicine or withhold it : doubt and terror are the 
only sensations of which I nm sensible. She has slept belter 
last night, and appears more lively this morning than since 
her illness. This has induced me to postpone an express to 
yon, which I have had in readiness since yesterday. If this 
neets you, I need not dwell upon my wish. 

"I will only put an injunction on your riding so fast, or U 
vhe heat, or dew. Kcraember your presence is to support, to 
console your Theo., perhaps to rejoice with her at the restora- 
tion of our mnch-loved child. Let us encourage this hope; 
enoouragc it, at least, till you see me, which I flatter myself will 
be before this can reach you. Some kind spirit will whisper 
to my Aaron how much his tender attention is wonted to snp- 
Dort his Theo.; how much Us love i« neceeaary to give her that 
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fortitude, that resolutioo, whlcli nature has denied her bnt 
through his medium. Adieu. Theoijobia." 

Mrs. Burnt to Aakon BniiE. — New Tort, March 22, 179*. 
" My Aaron scarce quitted the door when I regretted my pa* 
aiveoeBS. Why did I consent to his departrire ? Can interest 
repay the sacrifice? can aught on earth compensate for his 
presence? Why did I liesitale to decide? Ten thousand 
fears await me. What thought suggested my assent? The 
anxiety he might suffer were ho to meet with obstacles to 
i-aifiing the sum required ; should hia views be frustrated for 
want of the precaution this journey might secure; his morti- 
fication ; mine, at not having the power to relieve him, were 
arguments that silenced my longing wish to hold him near 
me ; near me forever. My Aaron, dark is the hour that separ- 
ates my soul from itself. 

"Thus pensive, surrounded with gloom, thy Thco. sat, be- 
wailing thy departure. Every breath of wind whistled terror ; 
every noise at the door was mingled with hope of thy return, 
and fear of thy perseverance, when Brown anived with the 
word — embarked — the wind high, the water rough. Heaven 
protect my Aaron ; preserve him, restore him to his adoring 
mistress. A tedious hour elapsed, when our son was the joy- 
ful messenger of thy safe landing at Paulua Hook. Stiff with 
cold, how must his papa have fared? Yet, grateful for his 
safety, I blessed my God. I envied the groimd which bore 
my pilgrim. I pursued each footstep. Love engrossed his 
mind ; his last adieu to Bartow was the most persuasive 
token — ' Wait till I reach the opposite shore, that you may 
bear the glad tidings to your trembling mother." O, Aaron, 
liow I thank thee I Love in all its delirium hovers abont me ; 
like opium, it lulls me to soft repose ! Sweet serenity speaks, 
'tis my Aaron's spirit presides. Surrounding objects check 
my visionary charm. I fly to my room and give the day to 
Ihee." 

Aabon Bctrk to Mbs. Bubr. — Albani/, October 29, 1784. 
"Mr. Watts this instant acc|naints ma that he is just aettJDg 
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oft' for New York. I nm from court to waft you a memorau- 
dmn of affection. I have been remarkably well ; was fortun- 
ate in my journey. The trial of Livingston andHoffinan is 
now arguing. It began on Thursday of last week, and will 
not conclude till to-night. No other business has been or will 
be done this term. All this cursed long absence for nothing. 

^^ I can not leave this till Sunday or Monday. Then to 
Westchester Court. The return to joy and Theo. cannot be 
till Thursday or Friday, and that depending on my business 
in Westchester. Miss Yates is on her passage to New Yoi^ 
to spend eight or ten days. 

^^ I read your memorandum ten times a day, and observed 
it as religiously as ever mcmk did his devotion. Yesterday I 
burnt it. To me it seemed like sacrilege. 

^^ I fear I did not caution you enough against sleeping in 
the new house. For Heaven's sake (or rather for my sake,) 
don't think of it till I come and judge. I left you an' im- 
mensity of trouble, which I fear has not promoted your healtL 
Elss our dear little flock for me. Adieu." 

Aabon Bubb to Mes. Bubb. — Philadelphia^ April, 1785. 
^ I shall be released on Tuesday evening, which will permit 
me to see thee on Thursday morning. Mr. Colt will inform 
you about everything. Unfortunately, a gentleman with 
whom part of our business is has left town. If he should re- 
turn to-morrow morning, I shall be the happiest of swains on 
Wednesday morning. I am very minute in these calculations, 
because I make them very often. Does Theodosia employ 
herself ever in the same way ? 

^^ I have been to twenty places to find something to please 
/ou, but can see nothing that answers my wishes; you will 
therefore, I fear, only receive your aflectionate A. Bueb,*' 

Mbs. Bueb to Aaron Burr. — New Yorky April, Saturday, 
1785. '^I persuade myself this is the last day you spend in 
Philadelphia; that to-morrow's stage will bring you to 
EUizabethtown ; that Tuesday morning you will breakfiwt 
with those who pass the tedious hours regretting your alK 
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senoe, and countiog time till yon return. Even little Thea 
gives ap ber place on mamma'B lap to tell dear papa — ' come 
home.' Tell Augustine he dooa not know how much ho owes 
me, "Ha a sacrifice I would not make to any human being 
but himself, nor even to him again. It is the last time of my 
life I submit to your absence, except from neceesity to the 
oalls of your profession. Ail is well at home. Ireaon gone on 
his intended journey. Morris very little here. The boys vary 
attentive and industrious; much more so for being alonft., 
Vot a loud word spoken by the serTants. All, in silent 
pectatioD, await the return of their muoh-loved lord; but 
faintly when compared to thy Tbeo." 



Aaron Bubb to Wjts. Bdeb. — ,i4;6ani/, April, 1785. 
feel impatient, and almost angry, that I hare received do let 
from you, though I really do not know of any opportunity by" 
which you could have written ; but it seems an endless while 
to wail till Saturday night before I can hear fram you. How 
convenient would a little of the phlegm of this region be upon 
such occasions as these I I fear very much for onr dear petite. 
I tell every one who asks me that both she and you are well, 
because I abhor the oold, uninterested inquiries, which I know 
would be made if I should answer otherwise. Do you want 
the pity of such ? Those you thought your very good friends 
here have forgotten you. 

Mademoiselle Y. is very civil. Are the Wadsworths with 
yon? Have you not been tormented with some embarrass- 
ments which I wickedly left you to struggle with ? I hope 
you don't believe the epithet. But why these questions, to 
which I can receive no answer but in person ? I nevertheless 
fondly persuade myself that I shall receive answers to diem 
all, and many more about yourself, which I have in mind, 
notwithstanding you ivill not have seen this. There ia snob 
a sympathy in our ideas and feeling, that you can't but know 
what nill most interest me." 



AAKO.f Burnt TO SIes. Burb. — Chester, May, 1V86. 
itrayed this morning for an hour or two in the woods, yrh» 
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I lay on a rock to enjoy the wild retreat. The oheerfulnew 
of all around me led me to ask why all anim-ited nature en- 
joyed its being but man? Why man alone ia discontonted, 
anxiouB — sacrificing the present to idle expect at ion a ; — eipeo- 
tations which, if answered, are in like manner sacrificed. 
Never enjoying, always hoping? Answer, (u rnifti magna 
Apollo. I would moralize, but time — and my companions are 
coming in. Let me hear of your health. Avoid all fatigue. 
Judge Yates proposes to come down with me. Quoi fairo? 

"My good landlady is out of tea, and begs me to send for 
a pound. Put it up very well. I am in better health than 
BpiriU. Adieu." 



Mbs. Burr to Aaron Buaa. — New York, May, 1785. 
"I am vexed that I did not inquire your route more particu- 
larly. I cannot trace you iu imagination, nor find your Bpirit 
when at rest ; nor dai-e I count the hours to your return. 
TTiey are still too numerous, and add to my impatience. I 
expect my reward in the health you acquire. If it should 
prove otherwise, how I shall hate ray acquiescence to yoitf 
departure. 1 anticipate good or evil as my spirits rise or fell ; 
but I know no medium ; my mind cannot reach that stage of 
indifference, I fancy all my actions directed by you; thia 
tends to spur my industry, and give calm to my leisure. 

" The femily aa you loft it. Bartow never quits the office, 
and is perfectly obliging. Tour dear little daughter seeks you 
twenty times a day ; calls you to your meals, and will not 
Mulfer your chair to be filled by any of the family. Judge 
Hobart called hero yesterday; says you are absent for a 
month. I do not admit that among possibilities, and there- 
fore am not alarmed. I feel obliged to Mr. Wickham for his 
delay, though I dare not give scope to my pen; my heart dic- 
tates too freely, O, ray Aaron ! how many tender, grateful 
things rush to my mind in this moment; how much fortitude 
, do I summon to suppress them! You will do justice to their 

ince; to the inexpressible affection of your jdua teadrt 



Aabun Borr to Mrs. Bitbr. — Chester, May, 1 785, *' This 
morning came your kind, your affectionate, your tmly wel- 
come letter of Monday evening. Where did it loiter so long? 
Notliing in my absence is bo Mattering to me as your health 
and cLeeriulness. I tlieii contemplate nothing so eagerly as 
my retui-n ; amuse myself with ide:is of my own happiness, 
and dwell on the sweet domestic joys which I fancy prepared 
for me. 

Nothing ia so unfriendly to every species of enjoj-menta< 
melancholy. Gloom, however dressed, however caused, is 
incompatible with friendship. They can not have place in the 
mind at the Bome time. It is the secret, the malignant foe of 
sentiment and love. Adieu." 



Mr3. Bukr to Aakon BdRB. — New York, May, 17i 
" Your dear letter was handed me lliia day, at a moment 
which, if possible, increased its value. I liave a little fever 
banging about me, which teuds to depress my spirits for tho 
time. Your moi'alizi^g changed my duUnesM to a pleasing 
melancholy. I am mortified at the interruption it met, and 
impatient to renew the theme ; to renew it iu a more pleasing 
manner than even your letters afford. When my health is iU^ 
I find your absence is insupportable ; every evil haunts 
It is the last that must take place till term ; that I must 
mit to. I am pleased with your account of your health 
spirits ; they are both as I wish. 

When you write again, speak of your return. The mil 
tainty makes it more irksome. The company you speak 
will be as welcome as any at this juncture ; but my health 
md mind aeem to require the calm recreation of friendly sym- 
pathy; the heart that has long been united to mine by the 
tendcrest esteem and confidence, who has made every Utile 
anxiety its own, to whom I can speak without reserve every 
imaginary wo, and whose kind cousolatiou shall appease those 
miseries nature ha« imposed." 



Msa. BuRE TO Aaron Burb. — New York, May, 1?B^ 
•Mr. Mar\-in calls for my letter this morning, wbioh will I 
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lelivered with a pound of green tea I have purchased for your 
landlady at two dollars. He has called. I am hurried. Ten 
thousaivd loves. Toujmirs la voire Theodosia.'* 

Aabok BiTBB to Mbs. Bubb. — Janes^ in the MountainSy May, 
1 785. ^^ The girls must ^ve me a history of their time, from 
rising to night. The boys, any thing which interests them, and 
which, of course, will interest me. Are there any, or very 
pressing calls at the office? The word is given to mount. I 
shall have time to seal this and overtake them. Kiss for me 
those who love me.'' 

Mbs. Bubb to Aabon Bubb. — New-York^ April, 1785. 
^Mrs. Wickham just called to tell me of an opportunity to 
Chester. How joyftdly I embrace it. I had a most insupport- 
able impatience to communicate to you my gratitude and 
thanks for your last visit. It was a cordial to my health and 
spirits; a balm to my soul. My mind is flushed with pleasing 
hopes. Ten thousand tender thoughts rush to my pen ; but 
the bearer may prove faithless. I will suppress them to a 
happier moment, and anticipate the dear indulgence. 

"The family as you left it. Thy Theodosia's health and 
spirits increase daily. Bartow's industry and utility are strik- 
ing to the &mily and strangers. Johnstone returned yester- 
day. Your letter was as eagerly read as though I had not 
seen you. Write when you have leisure; if it does not reach 
me immediately, it will serve to divert some tedious moment 
in a future absence; even when you are at home, engrossed 
by business, I frequently find a singular pleasure in perusing 
these testimonies of affection. 

"I find I am continually speaking of myself. I can only 
fccount for it from my Aaron having persuaded me 'tis his 
favorite subject, and the extreme desire I have to please him 
induces me to pursue it. I take no walks but up one stairs 
and do\^m the other. Tne situation of my house will not ad- 
mit of my seeing many visiters. I hope some arrangement 
will be accomplished by the next week. 

"I have fixed the time of seeing y ->u Till Saturday I will 
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hope tko beet. I cannot extend my calculations beyoad it' 
fnar days of your absence is an nge to come." 

Aaeos Bdrb to Mrs. Bitkb- — Chester, May 19, 2, p.m. 
"We have this day begun the examination of witnesses, wluch, 
together with the arguments, will keep us the greater part, 
probably the wliole, of next week. I find myself gmning 
strength exceedingly since my return from New York, though 
perfectly out of bumor with the business, the distance, and the 
dehiy. 

"My trip to New York has quite ruined me for h 
I can not confine my mind to it. I am literally boroesicl:, and 
think of nothing else, A witness, attending in court, inibnoB 
me of his going to New York as soon as his testimony is 
finished. I desert a moment to tell you that I am wholly 
yours. 

o'clock, P.M. — "Since I wrote you at two o'clock our court 
is adjourned til) nine to-morrow. We go on brbkly and in 
great good nature. K you were half as punctual aa fortonato 
(which shall I call it?), I should absolutely fancy myself talk- 
ing with you. It would be some iodemmfication for the dis- 
tance and vexation. Make up in thioking of me, and tnking 
eare of yourself, what you omit in writing. Thine at all 
moments. 

9 o'clock at night. — "A thousand thjuiks for your dear 
afibctionate letter of Tuesday evening. I was just sitting 
pensively and half complaining of your remissness, when your 
letter is received and dispels every gloomy thought. I write 
this from the impulse of my feelings, and in obedience to your 
injunctions, haii-ing no opportunity in view. 

"The letters of our dear cliildren are a feast. Every part 
of them is pleasing and iuterestmg. Le Jcuno is not expected 
to be in New-York for some weeks at least. I avoid the sub. 
jeot. I shudder at the idea of suiTGring any thmg to nmr the 
happiness I promise myself. 

"There is no possibility of myreturntill the middle of next 
iveek. In i.nc of my letters I put it to the last of next week, 
but we hare this day made nnezpeoted progress. If we are 
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eqtially fortunate and equally good-natured, we may finish 
Wednesday night ; but this is conjecture, and perhaps my im- 
patience makes me too sanguine. 

^' I broke off at the bottom of the other page to pay some 
attention to those who deserve much from me (our dear chil- 
dren). To hear that they are employed, that no time is ab- 
solutely wasted, is the most flattering of any thing that can be 
told me of them. It ensures their affection, or is the beet 
evidence of it. It ensures, in its consequences, every thing I 
am ambitious of in them. Endeavor to preserve regularity 
of hours; it conduces exceedingly to industry." 

Mrs. Busb to Aabon Bubr. — New York^ May 22, 1785. 
" Mr. Brown very punctually and civilly came witii your wel- 
come packet of Thursday, nine o'clock. It was just before 
dinner ; the children were dispersed at different employments. 
I furnished the mantelpiece with the contents of the packet. 
When dinner was served up they were called. You know the 
usual eagerness on this occasion. They were all seated but 
Bartow, when he espied the letters ; the surprise, the joy, the 
exclamations exceed description. The greatest stoic would 
have forgot himself. A silent tear betrayed me no philosopher. 
A most joyous repast succeeded. We talked of our happiness, 
our first of blessings, our best of papas. I enjoyed, my Aaron, 
the only happiness that could accrue from your absence. It 
was a momentary compensation; the only one I ever ex- 
perienced. 

*' Your letters always afford me a singular satis&ction; — a 
sensation entirely my own ; this was peculiarly so. It wrought 
strangely on my mind and spirits. My Aaron, it was replete 
with tenderness I with the most lively affection. I read and 
re-read, till afraid I should get it by rote, and mingling it with 
eommon ideas, profane the sacred pledge. No ; it shall not 
be. I will economize the boon. I will limit the recreation to 
those moments of retirement devoted to thee. Of a sudden I 
found myself unusually fatigued. I reflected on the cause, and 
soon found that I Iiad mounted the stairs much oftener than I 
«ould possibly have done on any other occasion. 
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" I am vexed with my last letter to yon ; 'tis inipoesible for 
me to disguise a single feeling or thought when I am wriling 
or conversiug with the friend of my heart. I hope you have 
attended only to the last paragraph, and avoid all unnecessary 
anxieiy for her who wishes to be a constant source of pleasure 
to thee. I have been in good health since Saturday morning. 
Since yesterday, iinusuatly gay and happy; anticipatiDg a 
thousand pleasures, studying every little arrangement that can 
contribute to thy comfort. Thja wet weather is a bar to any 
essential progress. The walls are Rtill too damp to admit of 
paint or paper, I have a bed ready for the judge; nevout 
genez pas la-dessvs. I am afraid some foolish reflection in 
my last will embarrass you. Tour affection and tenderness 
has put them to flight. " Let nothingmar the promised bliss." 
Thy Theo. waits with inexpressible impatience to welcome the 
return of her truly beloved. Every domestic joy shall decor- 
ate his mansion. When Aaron smiles, shall Theo. frown ? 
Forbid it every guardian power. 

" Lo Jeune peqilexes me no longer. I am provoked with 
myself for ha\ing repeated it to you. Tour dear little Theo. 
grows the most engaging child you ever saw. She frequently 
talks of, and calls od, her dear papa. It is impossible to see 
her with indifference. All moves aa you wish it. All count 
the passing hours till thy return. Remember, I nm iu good 
health and spirits ; that I expect the same account of yours. 
To think of me affectionately is my first command ; to write 
me so, the second. Hasten to share the happiness of thy 
much loved and much loving Toeoimjsia." 

Mbs. Buerto Aaeon Bceb. — New York, Augustas, 1Y85. 

"Young and his companions have leftns; attastingyoni 

Madeira he pronounced j'ou .a d — d clever follow. Tour merit 
increased with the number of glasses ; they went away in 
good hmuor with themselves and the hostess, O ! my love, 
how earnestly I pray that our children may never be driven 
from your paternal diiection. Had you been at home to-day, 
you would have felt as fervent in this prayer as your Theo 
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Our children were impressed with utter contempt for their 
gaest. This gave me real satis&ction. 

" I really believe, my dear, few parents can boast of chil- 
dren whose minds are so prone to virtue. I see the reward 
of our assiduity with inexpressible delight, with a gratitude 
few experience. My Aaron, they have grateful hearts ; some 
drciunstances prove it, which I shall relate to you with sin- 
gular pleasure at you return. I pity A. C. from my heart. 
She will feel the folly of an over zeal to accumulate. Bartow's 
assiduity and £iithfulness is beyond description. My health 
is not worse. I have been disappointed in a horse ; shall have 
Pharaoh to-morrow. Frederick is particularly attentive to 
my health : indeed, none of them are deficient in tenderness. 
All truly anxious for papa's return ; we fix Tuesday, beyond 
a doubt, but hope impossibilities. 

" I had a thousand things to write, but the idea of seeing 
you banishes every other thought. I fear much the violent 
exertions you are obliged to make will injure your health. 
Remember how dear, how important it is to the repose, to tho 
life of Theodosia." 

Mbs. Burr to Aaron Burr. — New York, August 29, 1786. 
" Our little daughter's health has improved beyond my expec- 
tations. Your dear Theodosia cannot hear you spoken of 
without an apparent melancholy ; insomuch that her nurse is 
obliged to exert her invention to divert her, and myself avoid 
to mention you in her presence. She was one whole day in- 
different to everything but your name. Her attachment is not 
of a common nature ; though this was my opinion, I avoided 
the remark, when Mr. Grant observed it to me as a singular 
instance. 

"You see I have foUowed your example in speaking first of 
myself. I esteemed it a real trait of your affection, a sym- 
pathy in the feelings, the anxiety of your Theo., who had 
every fear for your health ; more than you would allow her to 
express." 

Mrs. Burr to Aaron Burr. — New YorJcy Sept'r 26, 1786. 
^ Yoor dear letter of Saturday morning has just reached me. 
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I TTns relieved, delighted, till tlie recollection of theetorm yon 
havii since weatbered took place. How have yon borne it? Ten 
thoiisand fears alarm me, I pursued thee yesterday, thiough 
n ind and rain, till eve, when, fatigued, exbauslcd, ehirbring, 
thou didst reach thy haven, surrounded with inattention, thy 
Tbeo. from thee. Thus agitated, I laid my head upon a rest- 
less pillow, turning from side to side, when thy kindred spirit 
found its mate. I beheld my much-loved Aaron, his tender 
eyes fixed kindly on me ; they spake a body wearied, wishing 
repose, but not sick. This soothed my troubled spirit : I slept 
tolerably, but dare not trust too confidently. I hasten to my 
friend to realize the delightful vision; naught but thy voice 
can tranquilize my mind. Thou art the constant subject of 
love, hope, and fear. The girls bewail the sufferings of their 
dear papa ; the boya wish themselves in his place ; Frederick 
frets at the badness of the horse ; wishes money could put hinLH 
in thy stead. The unaffected warmth of his heart delij 
me. K aught can alleviate thy absence, 'tis these tentimoij 
of gratitude and affection from the young and guileless to ti 
best of parents. They feel the hand that blesses them, a 
love because they are blessed." 



mi nuaL,^^H 
leli^M^H 
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Aaron Euee to IIes. Bukh. — Albany, November 2, IJSfl. 
" I have lived these three days upon the letters I expected this 
evening, and behold the stage without a line ! I have beoi 
through the rain, and dark.and mud, himting up every p 
senger to catechise them for letters, and can scarce yet b 
tliat I am so totally forgotten, 

" Our trial, of which I wrote you on Sunday, goes on mod- 
erately. It will certainly last till twelve o'clock on Saturday 
night; longer it cannot, that being the last hour of court. Of 
course, I leave this on Sunday ; shall be detained at "West- 
chester till about Thursday noon, and bo home on Friday. 
This is my present prospect; a gloomy one, I confesa ; ren- 
dered more so by your unpardonable silence. I have a tluta 
wind questions to ask, but why ask of the dumb? 

"I am quite recovered. The trial in which I am engaged 
U a ikriguiug one, and in some respects vexatkmB. Bat il 
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pats me in better humor to reflect that yon have jnst reoeired 
my letter of Smiday, and are saying or thinking some good- 
aitured things of me, determining to write anything that 
oan amuse and interest me ; everything that can atone for the 
late silence, or compensate for the hard &te that divides us. 

^^ Since being here I have resolved that you in future accom- 
pany me on such excursions, and I am provoked to have 
yielded to your idle fears on this occasion. I have told here 
frequently, within a day or two, that I was never so long 
from home before, till, upon counting days, I find I have been 
frequently longer. I am so constantly anticipating the dura- 
tion of this Hbsence, that when I speak of it I realize the whole 
of it. 

*^ Let me find that you have done justice to yourself and 
me. I shall forgixn none the smallest omission on this 
head." 

Aabon Bubb to Mrs. Bubr. — PhiladdjMa^ December 4, 
1791. "I fear I have for the present deprived you of the 
pJeasure of reading Gibbon. If you cannot procure the loan 
of a London edition, I will send you that which I have here. 
In truth, I bought it for you, which is almost confessing a 
robbery. Edward Livingston and Richard Harrison have 
each a good set, and either would cheerfully oblige you. 

** To render any reading really amusing or in any degree 
instructive, you should never pass a word you do not under- 
stand, or the name of a person or place of which you have not 
some knowledge. Tou will say that attention to such matters 
is too great an interruption. If so, do but note them down on 
paper, and devote an hour particularly to them when you 
have finished a chapter or come to a proper pause. After an 
experiment of this mode, you will never abandon it. Lem- 
priere's Dictionary is that of which I spoke to you. Purchase 
also Macbeau's ; this last is appropriated to ancient theocracy, 
fiction, and geography ; both of them will be useful in reading 
Gibbon, and still more er^ in reading anci^mt authors, or of 
any period of ancient history. 

**If you have never read Plutarch's Livp« (or even if yon 
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have), : 



I, yon will read them witb mnch pleasure. They are is 
the City Library, and probably in many privati? ones. Beleo'a 
HerodotuB will amuse you. Bartow has it. Tou had better 
read the text without the notes ; they are diffuse, and tend ta 
distract the attention. Now and then they contain some use- 
ful explanation. After you have read the auihor, yon will, 
think, with more pleasure read the notes and remarks 
by themselves, 

" Tou expressed a curiosity to pemse Palcy's Philosophy 
Natural History. Judge Hobart has it. If you read it, be 
sure to make yourself mistress of all the terms. But, if yon 
continue your Gibbon, it will find you in employment for sotoe 
days. When you are weary of soaring with hira, and wish to 
descend into common life, road the Comedies of Plautns. 
There is a tolerable translation in the City Library. Sudi 
books give the most lively and amusing, perhaps much thfl 
most just pictnre, of the manners and degree of refinement of 
the age in which they were written. I have agreed with Pop- 
ham for his share in the City Library. 

"The reading of one book will invite you to another. I 
cannot, I fear, at this distance, advise yon auooessfully ; ranch 
less can I hope to assist you in your reading. You bid me be 
iiilent as to my expectations ; for the present I obey. Yoor 
complaint of your memory, even if founded in fact, contiuns 
nothing discouraging or alarming. I would not wish yon to 
possess that kind of memory which retains with acouracy 
certMnty all names and dales. I never knew it to accompE 
much invention or fancy. It is almost the excli 
of dullness. The mind which perceives clearly adopts and ap- 
propriates an idea, and is thus enlarged and invigorated. It 
is of Uttle moment whether the book, the time, or the occastoo 
bo recollected. 

"lara inclinedto dilate on these topics, and upon theeSeets 
tf reading and study on the mind; but this would require so 
essay, and I have not time to write a letter. I am also modi 
prompted to convince you, by undeniable proo^ that the 
ground of your complaint does not exist except hi your own 
apprehensions, bnt this I reserve for an interview. When 
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un informed of your progress, and of the direotion of youx 
taste, I may have something further to reoonmiend. 

^^ There is no probability of an adjournment of Congress 
during the holydays, or for any longer time than one day 
The possibility of my being able to leave the business of Con- 
gress, and make a visit to New York, diminishes daily. I 
wish much to see you, and, if you are equally sincere, we can 
aocomplish it by meeting at Trenton.'' 

Aabon Bubb to Mbs. Bubb. — PhUaddphiOy December 18, 
1791. ^^ Tou have indeed, in your last letter, placed yourself 
before me in the most amiable light; and, without soliciting, 
have much more strongly enticed me to a visit. But for the 
present I must resist. Will it not be possible for you to meet 
me at Trenton, that we may travel together to New York ? 
If you assent to this, I will name a day. Yet do not expose 
your health. On this subject you leave me still to apprehen* 
sion and conjecture. 

'^ Your account of Madame Grenlis surprises me, and is a 
new evidence of the necessity of reading books before we put 
them into the hands of children. Reputation is indeed a pre- 
carious test. I can think at present of nothii^ better than 
what you have dhoseD*" 



LIVB or AABOV BCBB. 



VKOH TIUC CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN AARON BU]m3 
HIS DAUGHTER, THEODOSIA. 



AahonBuretoTheodosia. — Westchester, October 6,1792. 
"I rose up suddenly ffom the 80&, and rubbing my head — 
' What book shall I buy for her?' BMd I to myself. *She 
reads so much and so rapidly that it is not easy to find proper 
and amusing French hooka for her ; and yet I am so Mattered 
with her progress in that language, that I am resolved that 
she shall, at all events, be gratified. Indeed, I owe it to her.' 
So, after walking once or twice briskly across the floor, I took 
my hat, and sallied out, determined not to return till I had 
purchased something. It was not my first attempt. I went 
into one bookseller's shop after another. I fonnd plenty of 
feiry tales and such nonsense, fit for the generality of children 
of nine or ten years old. ' These,' said I, ' will never do. Her 
understanding begins to be above such things;' but I could 
see nothing that I would offer with pleasure to an intelligent^ 
Kelt-informed girt of nine years otd. I began to be discour^ 
aged. The hour of dinmg was come. ' But I will search a 
little longer.' I persevered. At last I found it. I found the 
very thing I sought. It is contained in two volumes octavo^ 
handsomely bound, and with prints and registers. It 
work of fancy, but replete with instruction and amusemi 
I must present it with my own hand." 

Aabon BtJBB TO Thkodosia. — Pliiladelphia, December 
1793. "I have a thousand questions to ask, my dear Theo, 
but nothing to communicate ; and thus I fear it will bb throoglt 
out the winter, for my time is consumed in the dull imifonuity 
of study and attendance in Senate ; but every hour of your day 
Is interesting to me. 1 would give, what would I not give, H 
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see or know even your most trifling actions and amiiBementsf 
This, however, is more than I can ask or expect. Bat I do 
expect with impatience your journal. Ten minutes every 
evening I demand ; if ycu should choose to make it twenty, I 
shall be the better pleased. You are to note the occurrences 
of the day ap concisely as you can ; and, at your pleasure, to 
add any short reflections or remarks that may arise. On the 
other leaf I give you a sample of the manner of your journal 
fi>r one day. 

^Plan o/aJoumud. 

** 16th Deoember, 17M. 

^ Learned 280 lines, which finished Horace. Helgh-ho for 
Terence and the Greek grammar to-morrow. 

^'Practised two hours less thirty-five minutes, which I 
begged oC 

^ Hewlett (dancing-master) did not come. 

*^ Began Gibbon last evening. I find he requires as much 
study and attention as Horace ; so I shall not rank the reading 
o£him among amusements. 

^ Skated an hour ; fell twenty times, and fiind the advantage 
of a hard head, and 

** Ma better — dined with us at table, and is still sitting up, 
and tree from pain." 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia^ December 25, 
1793. " The letter, my dear Theo., which (I have no doubt) 
you wrote me last Sunday, has not yet come to hand. Am I 
to blame Strong? or the postmaster ? or whom? 

« When you have finished a letter, read it carefully over, 
and correct all the errors you can discover. Iii your last 
(here were some whicn could not, upon av attentive perusal, 
have escaped your notice, as you shall see when we meet. 

^ I have asked yoa a great many questions, to which I have 
%M yet no answers. When you ait down to write to mCi or 
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when yoti set about it, be it eitting or standing, peruse sD n 
letters, and leave nothing unanswered. Adieu." 

Aaron Bpkb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia, December 31, 
1703. "I received your letter and journal yesterday in tin 
Senate Chamber, just before the closing of the nuul, so that I 
had only time to acknowledge it by a hasty lino. You see J 
never let your letters remain a day unanswered, in whioh I 
wish you would imitate me. Your last had no date; from 
the last date in the journal, and your writing about Chrigtmai 
holidays as yet at some di&tanco, I suppose you wTOt« about 
Sunday the 22d. Nine days ago ! I beg you again to read 
over all my letters, and to let ma see by your answers that 
you attend to them. I susipect your last journal was not writ- 
ten from day to day ; but all on one, or at most two days, from 
memory. How is this ? Ten or fifteen minutes every evi 
would not he an mu'easonable sacrifice from you to me. 
you took the ChristmaB holidays, I assent ; if you did not, 
cannot recall the time. This is all the answer which that 
of your letter now admits of. 

" It is said that some few yet die of the yellow fever, wluoh 
lately raged here ; but the disorder does not appear to be, a< 
present, in any degree coutageous ; what may be the case upon 
the return of warm weather, is a subject of anxioua conjecture 
and appreheusion. It is probable that the session of CoDgren 
will continue into the summer. 

" Give a place to your mamma's health in your joonuL 
Omit the formal conclusion of your letters, and write your 
name in a larger hand. I am just going to Senate, where I 
hope to meet a letter from you, with a continuation of yonr 
journal down to the 29th inclusive, which, if it gives a good 
account of you and mamma, will gladden the heart of At 
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Aaron Burr to Tueodosia. — Philadelphia, December 91, 
1793. "This day's mail has brought me nothing &om you. 
I have but two letters in three, almost four weeks, and tbn 
journal is ten days in arrear. What I can neither 
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POT civility induce you to devote to me the small portion of 
time which I have required ? Are authority and compulsion 
then the only en^es by which you can be moved? For 
shame, Theo. I Do not give me reason to think so ill of you " 

Aabon Burb to Tkeodosia. — Philadelphia^ January 4, 
1794. *^ At the moment of closing the mail yesterday, I r^ 
oeived your letter enclosing the pills. I cannot refer to it by 
date, as it has none. Tell me truly, did you write it without 
assistance? Is the language and spelling your own? If so, 
it does you much honor. The subject of it obliged me to 
show it to Dr. Rush, which I did with great pride. He in- 
quired your age half a dozen times, and paid some handsome 
compliments to the handwriting, the style, and the correctness 
of your letter. 

^^ The account of your mamma's health distresses me ex- 
tremely. If she does not get better soon, I will quit Congress 
altogether, and go home. 

^' My last letter to you was almost an angry one, at which 
you cannot be much surprised when you recollect the length 
of time of your silence, and that you are my only correspon- 
dent respecting the concerns of the fiimily. I expect, on 
Monday or Tuesday next, to receive the continuation of your 
journal for the fortnight past. 

** Mr. Leshlie will tell you that I have given directions for 
your commencing Greek. One half hour faithfully applied 
by yourself at study, and another at recitation widi Mr. 
Jjeshlie, will suffice to advance you rapidly.'' 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia^ January 7, 
.794. "When your letters are written with tolerable spirit 
and correctness, I read them two or three times before I per- 
ceive any &ult in them, being wholly engaged with the plea- 
sure they afibrd me ; but, for your sake, it is necessary that J 
should also peruse them with an eye of criticism. The follow- 
ing are the only mispelled words. Tou write aeuraie for a/o 
curate ; laudnam for laudanum ; irUirdy for erUirdy ; this last 



word, indeed, is spelled both ways, bot enttrdy la Um n 
uenal and the most proper. 

" Continue to use all these words in your next letter, that X 
may see that you know the true spelling. And tell me what 
is laudanum? Where and how made? And what are ita 



" * It was what ehe had long wished for, and was at ■ 

loss how to procure i;.' 

"Don't you see that this sentence would have been perfect 
and muoh more elegant without the last U f Mr. Lesblie will 
explain to you why. Ry-the-by, I took the liberty to erase 
the i-edundant ii before I showed the letter. 

"I am extremely impatient for your iarther account ol 
mamma's health. The necessity of laudanum twice a day is 
a very disagreeable and alarming circumstance. Your letter 
was written a week ago, since which I have no account. 
am just going to the Senate Chamlwr, where I hope to meet 
journal and letter." 

Aahon BiTKic TO TnEODOsiA. — Philadelphia, January 
1794, "Your two letters of Friday and Saturday came 
gether by yesterday's mjyl, which did not arrive till near 8 
Bet. Your letter of Friday was not put into the post-office 
until Saturday aitemoon. You might as weU have fcepl 
,t in your own hands till Monday eleven o'clock. Since 
the receipt of these letters I have been three times to Dr. 
Rush to consult him about a drink for yoiu- mamma ; but not 
having had the good fortune to find him, have written to hiin 
on the subject. I shall undoubtedly procure 
the course of this day, and will forward it by to-mt 
post. 

" I beg, Miss Prissy, that you will be pleased to name 
dngle 'unsuccesstfid eff'orl' which you hare made to pIcElse 
me, Ab to the letters and journals which you did write, surely 
you nave reason abundant to believe that they gave me pleas- 
nre ; and how the deuce I am to be pleased with those you 
did not write, and how an omission to write can be called ai 
' tffvrti remains for your ingenuity to disclose. 
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^^ YoQ improve much in joomaliang. Your last is fiur more 
uprightly than any of the preceding. Fifty-six lines sola was, 
I admit, an ^(yri worthy of yourself and which I hope will 
be often repeated. Bnt pray, when yon have got up to two 
hundred lines a lesson, why do you go back again to one hun- 
dred and twenty, and one hundred and twenty-five ? You 
should strive never to diminish ; but I suppose that via inerHcBf 
which is often so troublesome to you, does sometimes prepcm- 
derate. So it is, now and then, even with your A. Bubb. 

** Learn the difference between then and than. You wiU 
soonest perceive it by translating them into Latin. 

<^ Let me see how handsomely you can subscribe your name 
to your next letter, about this siee, A. Bubb. 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — PhiladdphiOy January 18, 
1794. "Your letter of the 9th, my dear Theo., was a most 
agreeable surprise to me. I had not dared even to hope for 
one until to-morrow. In one instance, at least, an attempt to 
please me has not been ' unsuccessfid.' You see I do not for- 
get that piece of impudence. 

" I was yesterday thronged with company from eight in the 
morning till eleven at night. The Greek signature, though a 
little mistaken, was not lost upon me. I have a letter from 
Hr. Leshlie, which pays you many compliments. He has also 
ventured to promise that you will every day get a lesson in 
Terence by yourself. You know how grateful this will be to 
A. Bubb." 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — JPhiladelphia^ January 14, 
1794. " I really think, my dear Theo., that you will be very 
soon beyond all verbal criticism, and that my whole attention 
will be presently directed to the improvement of your style. 
Your letter of the 9th is remarkably correct in point of spell- 
ing. That word recieved still escapes your attention. Try. 
again. The words todd and shold are mere carelessness; 
neoessery instead of necessary, belongs, I suppose, to the same 
elass. 

^ ^ Dr. B. called here, but did not speak of his having re 
titfTed a letter from you, but desired,* &o. 
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" "When I copied the foregoing, I inWnded to have GhaAn 
you how to improve it; but, upon second thought, determine 
to leave it to yourself. Do me the favor to endorse it on, or 
subjoin it to, your nest letter, corrected and varied according 
to the best of your ekill. 

" ' Ma begs you wiU omit the thoughts of leaving Congress,' 
&c.; ' omit ' is improperly used here, Tou mean ' abandon, 
re/in^iiA,rewown^e, or ai;'ure the thoughts,' &c. Your mamma, 
Mr. Leshlie, or your dictionary (Johiison's folio), will teaob 
you the force of this observation. The last of these wortf ' 
would have been too strong for the occasion. 

"Toil have used vith propriely the words ' 
* adopted.' I hope you m.iy liave frequent occasions for tl 
former, with the like application. 

" ' Cannot be committed to paper,' is well expressed." 

Aabon Bdbb to TiiEODOsu. — Philadelpliia, January ll 
1794. "I hope the mercury, if tried, will be used with t 
most vigilant caution and the most attentive obsen'ation of il 
first effects. I am extremely anxious and apprehensive a 
Uie event of such an experiment. 

" I fear, my dear little girl, that my letter of the 1 3th int 
posed too much upon you; if so, dispense tvith wliat you may 
find too troublesome. You perceive by this license the entire 
confidence which I place in your discretion. 

" Your journal stUl advances towards perfection. But the 
letter which accompanied it ia, I i-emark with regret, rather a 
foiling off. I liave received none more carelessly written, or 
with more numerous omtssLona of words. I am sensible that 
many apologies are at hand ; but you, perhaps, would not be 
sensible that any were necessary, if I should omit to remintl 
yon. 

"J continue the practice of scoring words for o 
huprovement. The use, as applicable to you, was indi 
in a former tetter. 

"I am sure you will be charmed with the Greek languaf 
■bove all others. Adieu," 
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•Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia^ January 23, 
1794. *^ lo, triumpbe I There is DOt a word mispelled eithei 
m yonr jonmal or letter, which cannot be said of a single page 
you ever before wrote. The fable is quite classical, and, if 
not very much corrected by Mr. Leshlie, is truly a surprising 
performance, and written most beautiMly. But what has be- 
come of poor Alpha Beta ? Discouraged ? That is impos- 
sible. Laid aside for the present? That, indeed, is possible, 
but by no means probable. Shall I guess again ? Yes ; you 
mean to surprise me with some astonishing progress. And 
yet, to confess the truth, your lessons in Terence, Exercises, 
and ^ music ' (without a k^ observe) seem to leave little time 
for any other study. I must remain in suspense for four days 
longer. 

^' Doctor Rush thinks that bark would not be amiss, but may 
be beneficial if the stomach does not rebuke it, which must 
be constantly the first object of attention. He recommends 
either the cold infusion or substance as least likely to offend 
the stomach. 

" Be able, upon my arrival, to tell me the difference between 
an infusion and decoction ; and the history, the virtues, and 
the botanical or medical name of the bark. Chambers will 
tell you more perhaps than you will wish to read of it. Your 
little mercurial disquisition is ingenious and prettily told.'' 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia^ February 13, 
1794. " I received your letter and enclosures yesterday in 
Senate. I stopped reading the letter, and took np the story 
in the place you directed ; was really affected by the interest- 
ing little tale, faithfully believing it had been taken from 
the Mag. D'Enf., and was astonished and delighted when I 
recurred to the letter and found the little deception you had 
played upon me. It is concisely and handsomely told, and is 
indeed a performance above your years. 

"Mr. Leshlie is not, I am afraid, a competent judge of 
what yo*i are capable of learning : you m^t convince him 
that you can, when you set in earnest abom; it, accomplish 
wonders. 
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" Do you mean that the forty lines which you construed I 
Vtf^l were io a part you had not before learned ?" 

Aason Burb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia, March 7, 1 794 M 
*' Yotir letter of the 4th waa three daya on the road. I am^ 
oertsun that I have answered pimctuaily all which hare com* t 
to hand. True, I have not written to you aa during the first 
few weeks of my residence here. For the last month I have 
been very much occupied by public business. You will need 
no otlier proof of it when I tell yoti that near twenty uDan- 
Bwered letters are now on my desk, not one of yours among 
them, however, except that received last evening. I have not 
oven been to the theatre except about an hour, and then it 1 
was more an errand of business than amusement." ■ 

Aaeon EtTRR TO TuEODosiA. — Philadelphia, March 31 
1794. "I am distressed at your loss of time, I do not, indeed, 
wholly blame you for it, but this does not diminish my regret. 
When you want j)unctuality in your letters, I am sure you 
want it in every thing; for you will constantly observe that 
yoc have the most leisure when you do the most business. 
Negligence of one's duty produces a self-dissatisfaction which 
unfits the mind for everything, and ennui and peeiisbness are 
the never failing consequences. Tou will readily discover the 
truth of these remarks by reflecting on your own conduct, and 
the different feelings which have flowed from a persevering,, 
attention to study, or a restless neglect of it. 

"I shall in a few days (this week) send you a most beai 
fill assortment of flower seeds and flowering shruba. 

" ff I do nut receive a letter from you to-morrow, I shall 
out of all patience. Every day's journal will, I hope, 
something of mamma." 

AutOK Burr to Theodosia. — Philadelphta, Jnne 7, 171 
"I have received my dear Theo.'s two little, very little, Fracdt 
letters. The last left you tormented with headache and tooth 
Kohf^ too much Tor one poor little girl to suffer at one time, I 
ara sure; you h.id doubtless taken some sudden cold. Tot 
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must fight them as well as yon can till I come, and then I will 
engage to keep them at bay. 

" Whatever you shall translate of Terence, I b^ you to 
have cqpied in a book in a very fidr handwriting.'' 

• 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — Albany^ August 4, 1704. 
*' We arrived here yesterday, after a hot, tedious passage of 
teven days^. We were delayed as well by accidents as by 
calms and contrary winds. 

*' On my arrival I was delighted to receive your letter of the 
80th, with the journal of that and the preceding days. Your 
history of those three days is very full and satis&ctory, and 
has induced me, by way of return, to enlarge on the parti- 
culars of my journey. I am quite gratified that you have 
secured Mrs. Penn^s (observe how it is spelled) good opinion, 
and content with your reasons for not saying the civil things 
you intended. In case you should dine in company with her, 
I will apprize you of one circumstance, by a trifling attention 
to which you may elevate yourself in her esteem. She is a 
great advocate for a very plain, rather abstemious diet in chil- 
dren, as you may see by her conduct with Miss Elizabeth. Be 
carefiil, to eat of but one dish ; that a plain roast or boiled; 
little or no gravy or butter, and very sparingly of desert or 
fi'uit ; not more than half a glass of wine ; and if more of any 
thing to eat or drink is ofiered, decline it. If they ask a rea^- 
son — Papa thinks it not good for me, is the best that can be 
given. 

^^ It was with great pain and reluctance that I made this 
journey without you. But your manners are not yet quite 
sufficiently formed to enable you to do justice to your own 
character, and the expectations which arefoi*med of you, or to 
my wishes. Improve, therefore, to the utmost the present 
opportunity; inquire of every point of behavior about which 
you are embarrassed ; imitate as much as you can the manners 
of Madame Dc S., and observe also every thing which Mrs. 
Penn says and does. 

^ Tou should direct your own breakfast. Send Cesar every 
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morning for a pint of milk for you; and, to save trouble tc 
Madame De S., let her know that you eat at break&st only 
broad and butter. 

" I wish you would read over your letters after yon hare 
written tbem ; for so many words are omitted, that in some 
places I cannot make out the soase,ifanyt/ieycor'lain. Make 
your figures or ciphers in yonr letters, but write out the num- 
bers at length, except dates. Adieu, affectionately adieu." 

Aaron Btrns to Tdeodosia. — Afbany, August 14, 1794. 
" Four pages in Lueian was a great lesson ; and why, my dear 
Theo., can't this be done a little oftener ? You must, by this 
time, I think, have gone through Lueian. I wish you to begin 
and go through it again; for it would be shameful to pret«nd 
to have read a book of which you could not construe a page, 
At the second reading you will, I suppose, be able to double 
your lessons ; so that you may go through it in three weeks. 
Tou say nothing of writing or learning Greek verbs; — is thia 
practice discontinued? and why? 

" Do you continue to preserve Madame De S.'s good opinion 
of your talents for the harp? And do you find that you con* 
verse with more facility in the Fi-ench ? These are interesting 
questions, and your answer to this will, I hope, answer fiilly 
all the questions it contains. Vale, vale." 

Aaron Bdkr to Thkodosia. — Albany, August 18, 1794. 
"Yesterday I received your letter and journal to the 1 3th " 
olusivr. On the 13th, you say, you got nine pages in Lueian. 
It was to be sure, a most surprising lesson. I suspect it must 
have been the second time going over; and even then it 
would ha\'e bcnii gicat, and at the same rate you will be 
through a second time before my rnontli is up. I should bo 
delighted to find it so. I have not told you dii-ectly that I 
should stay longer than a month, but I was angry enough 
with you to stay three months when you neglected to write 
to me for two successive posts. 

"I am very sorry to see so many blank days with Mr 
Leshlie. If he is not at your room within a quarter of an 
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hour of his time, Cesar should be fortwith sent off expreM 
for him. Let Cesar, therefore, call on 70a every momiiig at 
the hour Mr. Leshlie ought to come." 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia^ Dec 21, 1704. 
" I obeyed faithfully the command in your letter which bade 
me read the journal first, and I read it with great eagerness, 
hoping to find what I did find in the last sentence. That 16th 
was really a surprising day. Three hundred and ninety-five 
lines, all your exercises, and all your music. Go on, my dear 
girl, and you will become all that I wish. 

^' I keep carefully your letters and journals, and when we 
meet you shall read them again, which I am sure you will do 
with pleasure. It is always delightful to see and correct our 
own errors. 

'* Monsieur Maupertius is highly mortified that you should 
suppose him so ignorant as to have lost himself on the road. 
It seems he only went a little off the highway from curiosity 
to see (he country. 

"I hope you like Terence. Can't you lug a scrap from him 
now and then, apropos, into your letters? It will please 
your affectionate papa, A. Burb." 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — Philadelphia^ January 28, 
1797. "You must not * puzzle all day,' my dear little girl, at 
one hard lesson. After puzzling fiiithfully one hour, apply to 
your arithmetic, and do enough to convince the doctor that 
you have not been idle. Neither must you be dbcouraged by 
one unlucky day. The doctor is a very reasonable man, and 
makes all due allowance for the levities as well as for the 
stupidity of children. I think you will not often challenge 
his indulgence on cither score. 

" And do you regret that you are not also a woman ? That 
you are not numbered in tliat galaxy of beauty which adorns 
an assembly-room ? Coquetting for admiration and attracting 
flattery ? No. I answer with confidence. You feel that you 
are maturing for solid friendship. The friends you gain you 
will never lose; and no one, I think, will dare to insult your 
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nnderBtanding t>y such complimenl 
reoeiTod by too many of your eex. 

" How unpardoimbly you neglect C. and N. E. Where are 
the promised letters ? I see with delight that you improve in 
diction, and in the combination and arrangement of your little 
ideas. With a view to forther improvement, your letters to 
roe are a most useful exercise. I feel persuaded that all my 
hopes and wishes concerning you will be accomplished, 

"Never use a word which does not fully express your 
thoughts, or which, for any other reason, does not please you. 
Hunt your dictionary till you find one. Arrange a whole aeo- 
tence in your mind before you write a word of it; and, what- 
ever may be your ' hurry ' (never be in a hurry), read over 
a letter slowly and carefully before you seal it. Interline and 
erase lightly with your pen what may appear to yon to re- 
quire amendment or correction. I dispense with your coin- 
ing unless the letter should be much defaced, in which 
keep it till the next mail. Copy and improve it. 

"Your play on 'Light' is pretty and witty, and the tnni 
on the dear Utile letter does not dishonour the metempsy- 
chosis of Madame Dacier. 

"I shall probably see you vei-y soon; we will then re-ar- 
range your hours, and endeavour to remove the present and 
forestall all fiitui'e troubles, I should bo moi-tified— I should 
be almost offended — if 1 BhoiUd find that you passed ov*r 
any word in my letters without becoming perfeotly aoqi 
ed with its meaning, use, and etymology'^ 

Aakon Bkrr to Theodosia. — Albany, January 4, 1791?. 
"On Tuesday 1 nri-ived here, and yestcrd.iy received your two 
letters of the SOih and .30th of December. Your despondent^ 
distresses me extremely. It is indeed unfortunate, my ' "" 
Theodosia, that wo aro constrained to be separated. I 
never so much need of your society and ftiendship, nor 
perhaj's, of mine. It is a misfortimc wliich I suicerely rej 
every hour of the day. It is one, however, which you must 
aid me to support, by testifying that you can support joni 
ahare of it witli firmness end activity. An e9brt madt 
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with decision will convince 70a that you are able to accom* 
plish all I wish and all you desire. Determination and pei> 
severance in every laudable undertaking is the great point 
of difference between the silly and the wise. It is essentially 
a part of your character, and requires but an effort to bring 
it into action. The happiness of my life depends on your 
exertions ; for what else, for whom else do I live ? Not that 
the acquisition of the languages alone can decide your happi- 
ness or mine; but if you should abandon the attempt, or 
despair of success, or relax your endeavours, it would indicate 
a feebleness of character which would dishearten me exceed- 
ingly. It is for my sake that you now labour. I shall ac- 
knowledge your advancement with gratitude and with the 
most lively pleasure. Let me entreat you not to be dis- 
couraged. I know you to be capable of much greater efforts 
than this will require. If your young teacher, after a week's 
trial, should not suit you, dismiss him on any pretence with- 
out wounding his pride, and take the old Scotchman. Resolve 
to succeed, and you cannot fail. 

'* I parted with you amid so much hurry and confusion, and 
so many vexations, that, when I had time to reflect, I seemed 
to have said none of the things which I had wished and in- 
tended. I reproached myself perpetually that I had not 
urged you to attend me. Your letters almost confirmed me 
in the design of returning to fetch you ; and yet more sober 
reason seems to tell me that these things were rather the 
efftisions of sentiment than of a deliberate estimate of your 
•^ interests. In six weeks, however, we shall meet. 

''I intended to have recommended to you the ancient and 
modem history of Millot. Natalie has some of the volumes — 
some are iq the library at Mrs. D.'s, of which I hope you 
keep the key. Millot is concise, perspicuous, and well se- 
lected. BoUin is full of tedious details and superstitious non- 
sense. 

'* There is nothing more certain than that you may form 
what countenance you please. An open, serene, intelligent 
countenance, a little brightened by cheerfulness, not wrought 
ittto smiles or simpers, will presently become £uniliar and 
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grow into habit, A year will with certainty accomplish it 
Tour physiognomy has naturally much of benevolence, and 
it will post you Bomo labour (which you may well spare) to 
eradicate it. Avoid, for ever avoid, a smile or sneer of con- 
tempt ; never even mimic them, A frown of euUennesa or 
discontent is but one degi-ee less hateful. You seem to re- 
quire these tilings of me, or I should have thought them mi- 
necessary. I see, with pleasure I see, that you have engaged 
in this matter. We shall both be gratified by the resoll 
which cannot fail to accord with our wishes. 

Aaron Buer to Theodosia. — Jflwny, February 11,171 
" your name to one letter is beautifully written ; to the ol ' 
Ja la. The handwriting of the letters various ; very gi 
very bad, and middling; emblematic, shall I say, of the 
authoress ? Please to resolve me whether author is 
both genders, for I hate the appendix of e<s ? 

" What novel of Miss Bumey or D'Arbley is that in 
ihe heroine begins by an interesting account of little details 
on her d^bul in London, and particularly of a ball where sh« 
met Lord Somebody and did twenty ridiculous things? 
want such a description of a ball from you. Be pleased 
read those first letters of the novel referred to, and take 
for a model. 

" Tlie ideas, of which you are the object, that daily 
through my mind, would, if committed to writing, fill an 
octavo volume; invent, then, and teach me some mode ot 
writing with the facility and rapidity that we think, and 
shall receive by every mail some hundred pages. Butto selt 
from a thousand thoughts that which is best and most 
Honable ; of the variety of attitudes of which ev»iry object 
soBceplible, to determine on that which is most suitable 
the thing and the occasion ; of all possible modes of esprea- 
sion and language, to discern the most appropriate, hie labor, 
toe opus ent. Tet have we both known persons of a modentU 
grade of intellect who could write whenever you would put 
a pen in their bands, and for any length of time you nugbt 
please, without one moment of reflection or 
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Pray explain Ui me this phenomenon. All this I confess is 
not ^ery applicable to you or to my present occupaljun, for I 
generally write you what first offers, without considering 
whether it he the hest ; and if many obtrude themsclvea at 
once, I write you, as at present, of — nothing. 

" Indeed, my dear Theodosia, I have many, many momenta 
of solicitude about you. Remember that occupation will ii^ 
&llibly expel thii fiend ennui, and that solitude is the bag- 
bear of fools. God bless and aid thee." 

Aaruh Buer to Theodobu. — Albany, January 30, 1800. 
" At length John and Alexis have arrived ; hut what gratified 
me more, and what I looked for with much more Lmpatienoe 
was, a letter. I selected yours from the number which they 
brought me. I was not disappointed. It merits all the 
eagerness with which I had expected it. 

" You reflect, and Ihat is a security for your conduct. Our 
most hiuniliating errors proceed usually from iuattention, and 
from that mental dissipation which we call heedlessness. You 
estimate your situation with great truth. Many are surprised 
that I could repose iu you so great a trust as that of your- 
self; but I knew that you were equal to it, and I am not 
deceived. 

" You do right to stay much at home. It will scarcely be 
worth while to go to V. P.'s. C. is excluded fiom all rule. 
I am quite oppressed with the kindness and friendship of d. b. 
towards you. IIow fortunate you are iu such a friend. If theii' 
invitationB should be so frequent as to interrupt your lessons, 
yon will do well to refuse even them. Tliere is a measure to 
be Dbserred in the acceptance uf the good oflices even of our 
best friends; aud at your age, lo prefer duty from pleasure 
when they are in collision, is a degree uf firmness rarely ex- 
hibited, and, therefore, the more calculated lo inspire respect. 
' i that I am not very explicit ; but you will rtjlecl 
and discern my meaning. Montesquieu said he wrote to make 
people think, and not to make them read — and why may not 
A. Br. ? Perhaps, however, there may be no collisions ; and 
^n your good sense will teach you not to wear out good-wilL" 
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Theodosia (married) to Aarow Buek.— -PrferrfiurjjA, 
Va., Ootobor 21, 1803. "The longer I live, the mor«- 
frequently the truth of your advice evmces itself, and ne^'ei 
was there any thing more true, thEin that OLCupallon is neoee- 
lary to give one command over themselves. I confess I feel 
myself growing quite cross on the journey, and it is really to 
be feared, that, unless we soon finish it, the serene tranquility 
of my placid temper may he injured. Novel reading has, I 
find, not only the ill effect of rendering people roma 
which, thanks to my father on earth, I am long past, but 
really furnish no occupation to the mind. A series of ev( 
follow so rapidly, and are interwoven with remarks so C( 
monplace and so spun out, tliat there is nothing left to rel 
upon. A collection of images, which amuse only from th( 
variety and rapid succession, like the pictures of a maj 
lantern; not like a piece of Vanderlyn, where the painter 
makes fine touches, and leaves to your vanity at least the 
merit of discovering them. O ! would I had my friend 
Sterne. Half, he says, has no meaning, and, therefore, every 
time I read him I find a different one. 

"The boy has perfectly recovered. He remembers yott 
astonishingly. He is constantly repeating that yon are gone^ 
and calling alter you. When I told him to call Mr. Alston] 
grandfather — ' Grandiather gone,' says he. I kiss yon 
my heart." 




Aakon Burr to Theodosia. — New Yori:, July 1, 
(A few days before the duel with Hamilton.) " Having "b 
shivering with culd all day, thougb in perfect healili. 
have now, just at sunset, had a fire iu my library, and a 
sitting near it and enjoying it, if that word be applicable ti 
any thing done in solitude. Some very wise man, faoweroiii 
has exclaimed, 

" Ob [ fbola, who llunk it lolitnde to be almM." 
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Tliis is but poetry. Let us, therefore, drop the subjeot, leat 
It lead to another on wMoh I bare imposed silence o 
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** Tou ought to be collecting a few books for your own use. 
One way of forming a small library, and which I recommend 
to yoo, is to note down the title of every book which, either 
from its reputation or from perusal, you may wish to possess. 
Blake you a small memorandum book for this purpose. If 
they be written on loose scraps, by the time you get a dozen, 
eleyen of them will be lost. I recommend to you a new 
publication called the Edinburgh Review. One number is 
issued every three months. The plan of the editors differa 
from that of similar works in that they give more copious ex- 
tracts, and notice only books of merit or reputation. 

"I wait impatiently for some of your tales. No hasty 
scrawls, madam, for I will correct nothing. We have now 
here three shiploads of South Carolinians, who all find the 
weather intolerably hot, though I have slept under a blanket 
every night except one in all Jime." 

Aabon Bubb to Theodosia. — New Yorky July 10, 1804. 
(The day before the duel.) " Having lately written my will, 
and given my private letters and papers in charge to you, I 
have no other direction to give you on the subject but to re- 
quest you to bum all such as, if by accident made public, 
would injm-e any person. This is more particularly appli- 
cable to the letters of my female correspondents. All my let- 
ters, and copies of letters, of which I have retained copies, are 
in the six blue boxes. If your husband or any one else (no 
one, however, could do it so well as he) should think it worth 
while to write a sketch of my life, some materials will be 
found among these letters. 

" Tell my dear Natalie that I have not left her anything, 
for the very good reason that I had nothing to leave to any 
one. My estate will just about pay my debts and no more — 
I mean, if I should die this year. If I live a few years, it is 
probable things may be better. Give Natalie one of the 
pictures of me. There are three in this house ; that of Stewart, 
and two by Vanderlyn. Give her any other little tokens she 
may desire. One of those pictures, also, I pray you to give 
Id Doctor Eustis. To Bartow something — what you pleane. 
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"I pray you and your husband to couvey to Peggy the 
■mall lot, not numbered, which Ls the fouith article mentioned 
in my list of property. It ib worth about two hundred and 
&ttj dollars. Give her alao fitly dollars in cash as a reward 
for her fidelity. Dispose of Nancy as you pleaae. She it 
hoDcBt, robust, and good-tempered, Pt-ler is the most int«L 
ligent and best-disposed blact I have ever known. {I meaa 
the black boy I bought last fall from Mr, Turabull.) I adviaa 
you, by all means, to keep him as the valet of your son. Per- 
euade Peggy to live with you if you can. 

" I have desired that my wearing apparel be ^vcn to 
erio. Give him also a sword or pair of pistols. 

" Burn immediately a small bundle, tied with e 
which you will find in the little flat writbg-ease — that wl 
we used with the curricle. The bundle is marked " Put. 

" The letters of Clara (the greater part of them) are tied np 
in a white handkerchief, u'hich you will find in the blue box 
Na 5. You may hand them to Maii, if you please. My let- 
ters to Clara are in the same bundle. You, and by-and-by 
Aaron Burr Alston, may laugh at gamp when you look over 
this nonsense. 

" Many of the letters of Clara will be found among my or^ 
dinary letters, filed and marked, sometimes " Clara, 
times " L." 

" I am indebted to you, my dearest Theodosia, for a very 
great portion of the happiness which I have enjoyed in tins 
life. Yow have completely satisfied all that my heart and af- 
ections had hoped or even wished. With a little more per- 
■ everance, determination, and industry, you will obtain all that 
my ambition or vanity had fondly imagined. I^t youi' son 
have occasion to be proud that he had a mother. Adieu. 
Adieu. A, Bubb. 

*' I have directed that the flat writing-case and the blue box 
No. 5, both in the librarj', be opened only by you. l^ert 
are six of these blue boxes, which contain my letters tai.^ 
copies of letters, except those two clumsy quarto 
In which letter-press copies are parted. They t 
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wbere in the library. The keys of the other five boxes are 
b No. 5. 

^ It just now occurs to me to give poor dear Frederic my 
watch. I have ahready directed my executors here to g^ve 
him my wearing apparel. When you come hither you must 
send for Frederic, and open your whole heart to him. He 
loves me almost as much as Theodosia does ; and he does love 
you to adoration. 

^' I have just now found four packets of letters between 
Clara and MerUor besides those in the handkerchief. I have 
thrown them loose into box No. 5. What a medley you will 
find in that box ! 

'* The seal of the late General Washington, which you will 
find in the blue box No. 5, was given to me by Mr. and Mrs. 
Law. You may keep it for your son, or give it to whom you 
please. 

«* Assure Mrs. Law of my latest recollection. Adieu. 
Adieu. A. Bubb.'' 



vnL 

ANECDOTE OF THEODOSIA. 

Wb have one little glimpse of Theodosia in her happy days, 
in the recently published life of Edward Livingston,* who was 
ICayor of New York during part of the Vice-presidency of 
Aaron Burr. 'The £icetious magistrate, we are told, had the 
pleasure of escorting Theodosia on a visit to a French fi-igate, 

* ''life oCEdwud livingston,** by Oharies Hayens Hunt, page 07. 
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lying in the harbor, perhaps one of the veaselB that afterwardfl 
fired minute guns on the day of Hamilton's funeral. On the 
way Mr. Li^-ingston, an inveterate punster, exclaimed : " Now, 
Theodosia, you must bring none of your sparks od board. 
Tliey have a magazine, and we should all be blown up !" 
The curtain drops on the gay party, and the bright b 
TheodoBia's unclouded days were nearly spent. This wa 
of the last of them. 
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ly one of the volumes of the Tatiwnati, an anniuil published 
in tiiis dty, thirty or forty years ago, I find some interest' 
reminiscence* of New York, at the time when Burr 
Hamilton were among its leading citizens. 

" In New York," remarks the anonymous writerof the p^i 
referred to, "the progress of alteration is so rapid, that a few 
years effect wh^t in Europe is the work of centuries, and 
sweep away both the memory and the external veatiges of the 
generation that precedes us. 

" I was forcibly struck with this last reflection when 
'oDg since I took a walk with ray friend Mr. De Viellei 
daring his last visit to New York, over what I recollected as 
theplaygroundof myself and my companions in the time of 
mj boyhood, and what Mr. De Viellecour remembered as the 
spot where hib' contemporaries at an early period uRcd to 
shoot quails and wood-cocks. We passed over a part of the 
<aty which in my lime had been hills, hollows, marshes, and 
rivulets, without having observed anything to awaken n 
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either of ns a recollection of what the place was before the 
Bur&ce had be€n levelled and the bouges erected, until, arriv- 
ing at the corner of Charlton and Varict slicets, we came to 
an ediuce utterly dissimilar to anything around it. It was a 
wooden building of massive architecture, with a lofty portioo 
supported by Ionic columns, the front walla decorated with 
pilasters of the same order, and its whole appearance distin- 
guiiihed by that Palladian character of rich though sober orna- 
ment, which indicated that it had been built about the middle 
of the last century. We both slopped involimtarily and at the 
same moment before it. 

"'If I did not see that house on a flat plain,' said Mr. De 
Viellecour, ' penned in by this little gravelly court yard, and 
surrounded by these star^-eling catalpas and horse-chesnute, I 
should say at once that it was a mansion which I very well 
remember, where in my youth I passed many pleasant hours in 
the society of its hospitable owner, and where, afterwards, 
when I had the honor of representing my county in the As- 
sembly, which then sat in Now York, I had the pleasure of 
dining officially with Vice President Adams, That house re- 
sembled this exactly, but then it was upon a noble hill, several 
hundred feet in height, commanding a view of the river and 
of the Jersey shore. There was a fine rich lawn around it, 
shaded by large and venerable oaks and lindens, and skirted 
on every side by a young but thrifty natural wood of an hun- 
dred acres or more.' 

"Perceiving it to be a house of public ent«rtainment, I 
proposed to Mr. Viellecour that we should enter it. We went 
into a epaciouB hall, with a small room on each side opening 
to more spacious apartments beyond. ' Yes,' said Mr. Vielle- 
cour, ' this is certainly the house I spoke of He immediately, 
with the air of a man accustomed to the building, opened a 
side door on the right, and began to ascend a wide stair-caae 
with a heavy mahogany railing. It conducted us to a l^ge 
room on the second story, with wide Venetian windows in 
tout, and a door opening to a balcony under the portioo. 
' Yes,' said my friend, ' here was the diniDg room. TTiere, in 
tne centre of the table, sat Vice President Adams, in foM 
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dress, with his bag and toJUaire, his hair frizzed out each side 
of his fac«, as 70U Bee it in Stuart's older pictnies of him. On 
hvt right sat Baron Steuben, our royalist republican discipUn- 
ariun general. Ou hia left was Mr. Jefferson, who had just 
returned from France, conspicuoiiB in his red waistcoat and 
breeches, the fashion of Versailles. Opposite sat Mrs. Adoma, 
with her cheerful inteUigent face. She was placed between 
the courtly Count du Moustiera, the French ambassador, in 
his red-heeled shoes and ear-rings, and the grave, polite, and 
formally bowingUIr. Van Birkel, the learned and able envoy 
of IIoU;ind, Tliere, too, was Chancellor Livingston, then still 
in the prime of life, so deaf as to make conversation with him 
difficult, yet so overflowing with wit, eloquence and infoTTna- 
lion, that while listening to him the difficulty was forgotten. 
The rest were members of Congress and of our le^slature, 
■iome of them no inconsiderable men. 

" ' Being able to talk I'rcnch, a rave accomplishment in Am- 
erica at that time, a place was assigned to me next the Count. 
The dinner was aeived up after the fashion of that day, 
'lant, and as was then thought, splendid. Du Ikloustiers, aftflfj 
taking a little soup, kept an empty plat« before him, took 
and then a crumb of bread into his mouth, and declined 
the luxm'ies of the table that were pressed upon him, from thu 
roast beef down to the lobsters. We were all in perplexiMj 
to know how the Count could dine, when at length Ms 
body cook, in a clean white linen cap, a clean white taUiet 
before liim, a brilhantly white damask servielle flung over his 
arm, and a wami pie of truffles and ganie in liis hand, came 
bustling eagerly through the crowd of waiters, and placed it 
before the Count, who, rcscriing a moderate share to himself^ 
distributed the vest among his neighbois, of whom being one, 
I can attest to the truth of the utory, and the cxcellencts of 
palp. But come, let us go, and look at the fine view from 
balcony.' 

"My fvifud ste|i|ied out the door, ami I followed huii. TTiB' 
*oiihy old gentleman seemeil much disappointed at finding 
Ihe view ho upoke of confined to iJie o]ijw)siic wde of Varick 
tftreet, built up with two-tttory brick houses, while lialf a dona 
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ragged boys were playing marbles on the side walks. ^ Well,' 
said he, ^ the view is gone, that is clear enough ; but I canoot, 
for my part, understand how the house has got so much lower 
than formerly.' 

" I explained to my friend the omnipotence of the Corpora- 
tion, by which every high hill has been brought low, and every 
valley exalted, and by which I presumed this house had been 
abased to a level with its humbler neighbors, the hill on which 
it stood having been literally dug away from under it, and the 
house gently let do^i^n without even disturbing its furniture, 
by the mechanical genius and dexterity of some of our eastern 
brethren. 

"'This is wrong,* said the old gentleman; 'these New 
Yorkers seem to take a pleasure in defacing the monuments 
of the good old times, and of depriving themselves of all ven- 
erable and patriotic associations, lliis house should have been 
continued in its old situation, on its own original and proper 
eminence, where its very aspect would have suggested its 
history. It was built upwards of seventy years ago, by a 
gallant British officer, who had done good service to his na- 
tive country and to this. Here Lord Amherst was entertained, 
and held his head-quarters, at the close of those successfrd 
American campaigns which by the way prevented half the 
State of New York from being now a part of Cana^la. Here 
were afterwards successively the quartera of several of our 
American generals in the beginning of the revolution, and 
again after the evacuation of the city. Here John Adams 
lived as Vice President, dunng the time that Congress sat in 
New York ; and here Aaron Burr, during the whole of his 
Vice Presidency, kept up an elegant hospitality, and filled the 
room in which we stand with a splendid library, equally indi- 
cative of his taste and scholarsliip. The last considerable man 
that lived here was Counsellor Ijenzon, afterwards govenior 
of the Danish islands — a man who, like yon, Mr. Herbert, had 
traveled in every part of the world, knew cverytlnng, and 
talked all languages. I recollect dining here in company 
with thirteen gentlemen, none of whom I ever saw before, but 
all pleasant follows, all men of education and of some note — 
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the Counsellor a Norwegian, I the only American, the rart of 
every different nation in Europe, and no two of the same, and 
all of lis talking bad French together, 

" ' There are few old houses,' continued Mr. De Viellecour, 
' with the sight of which my youth was £iiniliar, that I find 
here now. Two or three, liowevor, I still recognize. One of 
these is the house built by my friend Chief Justice Jay, in the 
lower part of Broadway, and now occupied as a boarding 
bouse. It is, as you know, a large square three-story house, 
of hewn stone, as substantially built within as without, dnrtu 
ble, spacious, and commodious, and, like the principles of the 
builder, always useful and excellent, whether in or out of 
&shion.' 

'"I believe he did not reside there long,' said I. 

" ' No, he soon afterwards i-eraoved into the house bnilt by 
the State for the governors, and then to Albany, so that I saw 
Kttle of him in that house beyond a mere morning visit or two. 
No remaining object brings him to my mind so strongly ad 
the square i>ew in Trinity Church, aboht the centre of the 
north side of the north aisle. It is now, like everything else 
in New York, changed. It is divided into several Bmaller 
pews, though slill retaining externally its ori^nal foiTU, That 
pew was the scene of his regular, soljer, unostentatious devo- 
tion, and I never took at it without a feeling of veneration. 
But, Mr. Herbert, can you tell me what is become of the house 
of my other old friend, Governor George Clinton, at Green- 
wich?' 

"'It is still in existence,' I answered, 'although in very 
great d.inger of shortly being let down, like the one in wUdi 
we now are.' 

" ' When I was in the Assembly,' pursued Mr. De Vjelle 
cour, ' the Governor used to date his messages at ' Greenwich, 
near New York.' Now, I suppose, the mansion is no longer 
near, but in New York.' 

" ' Not quite,' I replied, ' but doubtless avUI be, next year. 
It the m^n time the house looks as it did.' 

*"I remember it well— a long, low, venerable, iiTCguIar 
white, cottage-like brick and wood building, pleasant, not 
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withstanding, with a number of small low rooms, and one very 
spacioas parlor, delightfully situated on a steep bank, some 
Gttj feet above the shore, on which the waves of the Hudson 
and the tides of the bay dashed and sported. There was a 
fine orchard too, and a garden on the north ; but I suppose 
that if not gone, they are going, as they say in Pearl street.' 

*' * It is even so — were you often there ?' 

** ' Not oft;en, but I had there to divers official dinners, and 
at one of them I recollect sitting next to old Melancthon 
Smith, a self-taught orator, the eloquent opposer of the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution, and the Patrick Henry of the 
New York Convention of 1788, who for weeks successfiilly 
resisted the powerful and discursive logic of Hamilton, and 
the splendid rhetoric of Robert R. Livingston. On my other 
side, and nearer the Governor, sat Brissot de Warville, then 
on a visit to this country, whose history as a benevolent phil- 
osophic speculatist, an ardent though visionary republican, 
and one of the unfortunate leaders of the Gironde party in the 
French National Assembly, every body knows.' 

" * But you say nothing of the Governor himself r 

" ' Oh, surely you must have known him ! If you did not, 
Trumbull's full length of him in the City Hall here, taken 
forty years ago, and Ceracchi's bust, of about the same date, 
will give you an excellent idea of his appearance.' 

" ' Oh yes — ^his appearance was familiar to me, and I knew 
him personally too ; but when I was in his company, I was 
too young to have much conversation with him, and after- 
wards, when he was last Governor, and during his Vice-Pre- 
sidency, I was, you know, out of the country.' 

" ' His conversation and manners in private, corresponded 
exactly with his public character and his looks. His pereon 
and face had a general resemblance to those of Washington, 
but though always dignified, and in old age venerable, he had 
not that air of heroic elevation which threw such majesty 
around the father of the republic. There was a similar re- 
semblance in mhid. If he had not the calm gi*andeur of 
Washington's intellect, he had the same plain, practical, sound, 
wholesome conunon sense — the same unpretending but mi- 
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erriiig sagacity as to tnon and measures, the same directnea 
of purpose, and firnineas of deciaioa. These qualifi 
exeited aa Governor during our revolution with such effecT* 
that the people never forgot it, and they witnessed their gra- 
titude by confiding to him the government of this State for 
twenty-one yeai-s, and the second ofiico in the Union for eight 
more. His behavior in society was plain but dignified, his 
ccnversation easy, shrewd, sensible, and commonly about 
matters of fact — the events of the revolution, the politic* (rf 
the day, the useful arts, and agriculture.' 

" ' Is Hamilton's house still standing ? ' 

" ' Not that in which he laboured as Secretary of 1 
Treasury to restore the ruined credit of the nation, and r 
duce our finances and revenue laws to order and uniformity—" 
where he wrote the Federalist, and those admirable report 
which now form the most liuninous commentai-y upon oiq{ 
conetiliition. That was in Wall street ; it has been pnllef 
down, and its ale is occupied by the Mechanics' Bank. . 
last favourite residence was the Grange, bis country-seat i 
Bloomingdale, which when I last saw it remained much • 
he left it.' 

" Mr. Viellecour and myself ordered some i-efreshment, a 
ti kind of apology for the freedoms we had taken with the o 
mansion. On leaving it we walked down Greenwich stn 
momiiang as we went on the changes which time was worfcT 
ing so much more visibly hi this little corner of the world 
than in any other part of it which I had seen — where the 
Bight of years seemed swifter than elsewhcie, and to bring 
with it more striking moral lessons. After nn absence of 
thirty years from the great cities of Europe, I beheld when I 
revisited "hem, the same asiiect, venerable still, yet ntithei 
newer nor older th.m before, the same order of streets, the 
same public buildings, the same ofiices, hotels and shops, the 
same names on the signs, and found my wny through thdr 
intricacies as if I had loft them but yesterday. Here, on tliO 
other hand, when I returned after an absence of two years, 
every tiling was strange, new and perplexing, and I lost my 
way in streets which bad been laid ont since I left the atf. 
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** My companioD ofteD stopped to look at houses and sites 
of which he had some remembrance. ^ There,' said he, poin^ 
ing to a modest looking two story dwelling in one of the 
eross-streets — Hhere died my good friend Mons. Albert, a 
minister of our French Protestant Church about twenty 
years ago, a very learned and eloquent divine, and the most 
modest man I ever knew. He was a native of Lausanne, a 
nephew of Deyverdun, the friend of Gibbon, who figures in 
the correspondence and memoirs of the historian. Mons. Al- 
bert was much in the society of Gibbon, and has related to 
me many anecdotes of his literary habits and conversation.* 

^^ ' I must not suffer you to monopolize all the recollections 
of the city,' said I to my friend. * Observe, if you please, 
that house on the comer opposite the one to which you have 
directed my attention. There lived for a time my old ac- 
quaintance Collies, a mathematician, a geographer, and a 
mechanician of no mean note. He was a kind of living anti- 
thesis, and I have oHen thought that nature made him ex- 
pressly to illustrate that figure of rhetoric. He was a man 
of the most diminutive frame and the most gigantic concep- 
tions, the humblest demeanour and the boldest projects I ever 
knew. Forty years ago, hb mind was teeming with plans of 
western canals, steam-boats, rail-roads, and other public enter- 
prises, which in more foi*tunate and judicious hands have 
since proved fruitful of M'ealth to the commimity, and of 
merited honour to those who carried them through. Poor 
Collies had neither capital to undertake them himself, plaus- 
ibility to recommend them to othere, nor public character and 
station to give weight and autliority to his opinions. So he 
schemed and toiled and calculated all his life, and died at 
eighty, without having gained cither wealth for himself, or 
gratitude from the public. The marine telegraphs in this 
port are a monument of his ingenuity, for he was the first man 
of the country who established a regular and intelligible sys- 
tem of ship signals.' 

** My friend stopjKid at some of the shops to make inquiries 
oonceming the ancient inmates. At length I heard him ask- 
ing for Adonis. ' Pray ' said I, ' wLo is this modem Adonis 
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for whom you are inquiring? some" smooth rOBo-cheeked Kiy" 
doubtleas, like him of Mount Libanus,' ' Tills Adonis,' rejilied 
Mr. Viellecour, 'is neither a "smooth nor rose-cheeked boy," 
being in fact a black old man, or rather gentleman, for & 
.loman ho is every inch of him, although a barber. I say 
for I hopa he is still alivo and well, although I have not 
him for some years. In this sneaking, fiishion-conforc 
selfish world, I bold in high honour any man who for the sake 
of any priocipie, important or trifling, right or wrong, so H 
be without personal interest, will for years submit to ini 
vemence or ridicule. Adonis submitted to both, and 
principle's sake.' 

"'Principle's sake! — upon what head?' 

" ' Upon his own, sir, or upon Louis the Sixteenth's, jnst as 
you please. Adonis was an old French negro, whom the con- 
vulsions attendant in the West Indies upon the French r^ 
volution, threw upon our shores, and who held in the utmi 
horror all jacobiuical and republicau abominations. He 
an instmctive sagacity as to what was genteel and beooi 
in manners and behaviour, as well as iu the cut of a gentle- 
man's hair, or the cml of a lady's. He had attended to the 
progress of the French revolution with the greatest intereatj 
and his feelings were excited to the higjiest pitch when 
heard of the beheading of the French king, and the 
ment of the royal family. He then delibei-alely renouni 
the French nation and their canaille, parvenu rulers, and 
testimony of the sincerity of his indignation and grief, took 
off his hat and vowed never to put it on again until the Bour- 
bons should be restored to the throne. Th 
fully kept. For twenty years, Uiroitgli all weathers, did 
walk the sli-eets of New York, bare-headed, carrying his 
'nder his arm, with the air of a counior, filled wi^ combs, 
scissors, and other implements of his trade, until his liair, 
which was of the deo^jest black when he first took it off, had 
become as white as snow. For my part, I confess, I never 
saw him on my occasional visits to the city, walking to thi 
houses of his customers without his hat, but I fell inclined U 
lake oft my own to him. Like all the rest of the worlds I 
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took it for granted that the loyal old negro would never wear 
his hat again. At length in the year 1814, the French armed 

schooner , with the white flag flying, arrived in the port 

of New York, bringing the first intelligence of the return of 
the Bourbons to their throne and kingdom. Adonis would 
not believe the report that flew like wild-fire about the city ; 
he would not trust the translations from the French gazettes 
that were read to him in the American papers by his custom- 
ers, but walked down to the battery, with the same old hat 
under his arm which he had carried there for twenty years^ 
saw the white flag with his own eyes, heard the news in 
French from the mouth of the cook on board the vessel, and 
then waving his hat three times in the air, gave three huzzas, 
and replaced it on his head, with as much heart-felt pride as 
Louis the 18th could have done liis crown.' 

" I could not help smiling at the earnest gi-avity of the old 
gentleman's eulogy upon Adonis. ' I fear,' said I, * that your 
chivalric coiffeur owes a little of his sentimental loyalty to 
your own admiration of every thing generous and disinter- 
ested. ^'Vhen you are excited on this head, sir, you often 
remind me of what old Fuseli, in his energetic style, used to 
say of his great idol Michael Angelo— *' All that he touched 
was indiscriminately stamped with his own grandeur. A beg- 
gar rose from his hands the Patriarch of jwverty ; the very 
hump of his dwai*f is impressed with dignity." I suspect you 
have been unconsciously playing the Michael Angclo in light- 
ing up such a halo of consecrated glory round the bare and 
time-honoured head of old Adonis. I am afraid I cannot do 
quite as much for another tonsorial artist of gi*eat celebrity 
who flourished here in our days, but whom, as at that time 
you were not much in the habit of coming to town, perhaps 
you do not remember. lie made no claim to chivalry or 
romance, his sole ambition was to be witty and poetical ; and 
witt} he certainly was, as well as the vehicle and conduit of 
innmuerable good pleasantnes of other people. I mean John 
Desborus Huggins.' 

** * Hugginft — Huggms,* said Mr. De Viellecour. * I knen 
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» young lady of that name once, she who is now Mrs. 
the fashionable milliner.' 

" ' Oh, yes — that incident of yonr life cannot easily lose 
place in my memory. But John Desborus Iluggins was 
relalion of hers. He was of pure English blood, and had nO' 
kindred on this side of the Atlantic. At the beginning of' 
this century, and for a dozen years after, he was the most 
fashionable, as well as the most accomplished artist in thiB 
dly for head^, male and female. He had a shop in Broadway. 
a low wooden building, where now towers a tall brick pile 
opposite tho City Hotel. This was literally the head-quarters 
of fashion, and fortune, as nsual, followed in the train of 
fashion. But Iluggins had a soul that scorned to confine ita 
genius to the external decoration of his customers' heads. 
He panted after wider fame ; he had cut Wnsliington Irving'a 
hair, he had shaved Aiiaci'eon Moore, when he was here, and 
Joel Barlow, on his lirst return from France ; from them be 
naught the strong contagion of authorship. One day be wrot» 
n long advertisement, in which he ranged from his own sht^ 
in Broadway to high and bold satire upon those who held the 
helm of stale at Wasliington, mimicked Jefferson's style, and 
cracked some good-humoured jokes upon Giles and Randolph. 
He canied it to the Evening Post. The editor, the late Mr. 
Coleman, you know, was a man of taste as well as a keen 
politician. He pruned off Hiiggins' exuberances, coiTCCt«d 
his English, threw in a few pungent sarcasms of his own, ai 
printed it. 

" ' It had forthwith a nin throiigh all the papers on tl 
federal side of the question in the United States, and as 
of the others as could relish a good joke, though at the 
penso of their own party. Tlio name of Huggins 
known from Georgia to Blaine. Iluggins tried 
vertisement of liio same sort, a third, a fourth, with 
success. His fame as a wit was now ostablisbcd 
flowed in npon bim, in full and uncbbhig tide, Wits 
would-be wits, fashionables and would-be fishionahlos, 
thronged bis shop ; Bti-angera fTOM north and 
beads oi'opped, and thfir chins somped by him, 
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Baying on their return home that they had seen Hnggins ; whilst 
during the party-giving season, he was under orders from the 
ladies every day and hour for three weeks ahead. But alas, 
unhappy man ! he had now a literary reputation to support^ 
and his invention, lively and sparkling as it had been at first, 
soon began to run dry. He was now obliged to tax his friends 
and patrons for literary assistance. Mr. Coleman was too 
deeply engaged in the daily discussions of grave topics to 
continue his help. In the kindness of my excellent friend, 
the late Anthony Bleecker, he found for a long time a never- 
&iling resource. You were not much acquainted with 
Bleecker, I think — ^the most honourable, the most amiable, 
and the most modest of human beings. Fraught with talent, 
taste, and literature, a wit and a poet, he rarely appeared in 
public as an author himself, whilst his careless generosity 
furnished the best part of their capital to dozens of literary 
adventurers, sometimes giving them style for their thoughts, 
and sometimes thoughts for their style. Bleecker was too 
kindly tempered for a partisan politician, and his contribu- 
tions to Huggins were either good-natured pleasantries upon 
the fiishions or frivolities of the day, or else classical imita- 
tions and spirited parodies in flowing and polished versifica* 
tion. Numerous other wits and witlings, when Bleecker grew 
tired of it, some of whom had neither his taste nor his nice 
sense of gentlemanly decorum, began to contribute, until at 
length Huggins found himself metamorphosed into the regu- 
lar Pasquin of New York, on whom, as on a mutilated old 
statue of that name at Rome, every wag stuck his anonymous 
epigram, joke, satire or lampoon, on whatever was unseemly 
in his eyes or unsavoury in his nostrils in this good city. I 
believe he was useful, however. If his humanities had not 
been too much neglected in his youth to allow him to quote 
Latin, he might have asked with Horace — RiderUem dicere 
terum — .' 

" * My dear sir,' interrupted the old gentleman, * if you will 
quote, and I see you are getting into one of your quoting 
modes, you had better quote old Eats, my maternal grand- 
mother's favourite book, the great poet of Holland and oofot 
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mon-senic. lie has eaid it better than Horace : ' Haar Iag» 
bend coysheid laert, haar spelend vormt ter denyd." Ton 
ought always to quote old Eats, whenever you can, for I ei» 
pect that yOQ and I, and Judge Benson, are the only oati' 
south of the Highlanda who can read him. But to return 
your barber-aiithur, ' 

" ' Hiig^ns became as fond and as proud of these contribo- 
tiona as if he had written them all himself^ and at last col- 
lected them together in one goodly volume, entitled, Hn^ 
giniana, illustrated with designs by Jarvis, and wood-onts 1^ 
Andereon. He was now on author in all the forms. Luokleaa 
author ! His ' vaulting ambition overleaped itself.' He Bent 
a copy of his book to the Edinburgh Review, then in the 
senlth of Its glory, and the receipt was never acknowledged. 
He sent another copy to Dcnnie, whose Port Folio then guided 
the literary tast« of this land, and Dennle noticed it only in 
a brief and cold paragi'nph. What waa excellent in a news- 
paper jeu d'esprit, whilst events and allusions were freeb, 
lost of course much of its relish when ser\-ed up cold, yean 
alter, in a clumsy duodecimo. Besides, not having been able 
to prevail on himself to part with any thing which had once 
appeared under hla name, much very inferior matter was sof 
fered to overlay those sprightly articles which had first givea 
him eclat. Then the town critics assailed him, and that 'most 
delicate monster,' the public, who had laughed at every piec«, 
good, bad, and Indifferent, singly in succession, now that the 
whole wat> collected, became tastidious, and at the instigatioD 
of the critics aforesaid, pronoimced the book to be ' low.' 
Frightfiil sentence ! Hu^ms never held up his bead after it. 
.Uia razors and scissors lost their edge, his napkins and aprons 
their lustrous whiteness, and hts conversation its soft spirit 
and vivadty. His affiiire alLwent wiong thence 
and whatever might have been the Immediate caose of 
3e.ith, which took place a year or two after, the real and 
cient reason was undoubtedly mortified literary 
Aromid his tomb,' as old Johnson says of Archbishop Land- 
" Around his tomb, let arts and gcuiua wetp, 
Bat buar Ua death, ;e blook-heads, hear and defii." 
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** We had now got £ir down into the old part of the (ntji 
irheo, turning up Vesey street from Greenwich, Mr. De 
Vielleooar made a sudden panse. ^ Ah,' said he, * one more 
vestige of the past. There,' pointing to a common looking 
old house, ^ there, in 1790, was the atelier of Ceracchi, when 
he was executing his fine busts of our great American states- 
men.' 

** * Indeed I ' answered I — * I have often thought of it as a 
singular piece of natural good fortune, that at a time when 
7ur native arts were at so low an ebb, we had such an artist 
thrown upon our shores to perpetuate the true and living 
likenesses of our revolutionary chie& and sages. Ceracohi's 
busts of Washington, Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Greorge 
Clinton, and others, are now as mere portraits above all 
price to this nation ; and they have besides a classic grace 
about them, which entitle the artist to no contemptible rank 
as a statuary.' 

" 'It was not a piece of mere good fortune,' said my friend. 
* Wo have to thank the artist himself for it. Ceracdii was a 
zealous republican, and he came here full of enthusiasm, anx- 
ious to identify his own name in the arts somehow or other 
with our infant republic — and he has done it. He had a grand 
design of a national monument, which he used to show to his 
visitors, and which he wished Congress to employ him to 
execute in marble or bronze. Of course they did not do so, 
and, as it happened, he was much more useftilly employed for 
the nation in modelling the busts of our great men.' 

'^ ' He was an Italian, I believe a Roman, and had lived 
^ome time in England, where he was patronized by Reynolds. 
rtir Joshua (no mean poof of his talent) sat to him for a bust, 
and a fine one I am told it is. Ceracchi came to America 
enthusiastic for liberty, and he found nothing here to make 
him change his principles or feelings. But the nation was not 
ripe for statuary — a dozen busts exhausted the patronage of 
the country, and Congress was too busy with pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, fixing the revenue laws, and funding the 
iebt, to think of his grand allegorical monument. Ceracchi 
'X>ald not kve up^on liberty alone, much as he loved it, and 
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when the French revolution toot a very decided character, 
he went to France, and pIuBged into politics. Some jean 
after he returned to Rome, where he waa unfortunately killed 
in an insurrection or popular tiunult, growing out of the uni- 
versal revolntionaiy spirit of those times.' 

" ' May his remains rest in peace,' added I. * Whatever 
higher works of art he may have left elsewhere — and he who 
could produce those fine classic, historical busts, was un- 
doubtedly capable of greater things — whatever else he may 
have left in Europe, Iiere his will be an enduring name. 
long as Americans ehali hold in honoured remembrance the j 
memory of their first and best patriots — as long as ■ 
shall look with reverend interest on their sculptured imagei* 
the name of Ceracchi will be cherished here : 



"Aod while along tho Btream of time, their nams 

ExpntidcJ fliea and gnthcrs all its fame ; 
■ Slil] elmll luB little barque attendant inil, 
Fnrano tho triumph and partake the gale.' 

"We bad now finished our long walk, and as tlie old gen 
demao vras going into his lodgings, I took leave of him," 
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FouH notes, written by Burr at New York to !ub rd 
Pierjiont Edwards of New Haven, in the very crids t 
the presidential election of 1 800, have come to lighL Tc 
Rome readers they will be interesting. 
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"Thursday, 20th (Nov.) Ev*g. — If you have survived the 
letter which I wrote you this morning, you will have lived to 
hear better tidings. ThxS afternoon, arrived in six days from 
Gfeorgia, Mr. Jones, member of congress from that state and 
a very intelligent man. He considers the vote of S. C. as 
undoubtedly republican — saw General Pinkney in Savannah 
about ten days ago— says that the General appeared to enter- 
tain no other hope than that of compromising so as to run Ids 
own name with Jefferson — ^that in Georgia there are but five 
federal men in the two houses of legislatul'e. — ^He (Jones) 
disbelieves the account which I transmitted you yesterday 
respecting N. C, and says that we cannot have less dien seven 
votes. 

"21st Nov. — ^We have now the assurance of six votes in 
Maryland and a confirmation of the fiivorable temper of the 
Legislature of S. C. — ^After all there is no certainty without 
R.L 

" The Legislature of Maryland have postponed until thdr 
next session the appointment of a Senator to Congress in the 
place of Lloyd. — ^As an entire election of their State Senate 
will intervene, there is little room to doubt of a republican 
in Lloyd's stead. Yours A. B. 

" Will your electors be unanimous for Pinkney? 

" I have little hope of any good from Penn'a, — ^they talk 
and write a great deal but do little.*' 

"New York, Nov. 26, 1800. — You despond without rea- 
son. If we have R. L, Jefierson will have a majority even 
without Penn'a or S. C. — ^but in S. C. there is every reason to 
believe that he will have the whole eight. 

" You do not answer my enquiries as to the votes which 
A. will have in N. England. Yours A. B." 

"Nov. 29, 1800. — S. C. will probably give an unanimous 
''ote for Pinckney and Jefierson, — ^Maryland 6 and 6, — N. 0. 
8 and 4, — Penn'a probably no vote. If your people (New 
England) leave out P. from 2 or 3 votes, J. will be Pree'ti— 
otherwise doubtfiil. 

<' What became of Willianui' suit? A.B." 
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"New York, Dec. 1, 1800, — I receive this moiornj; yom I 
letter of the 28-27th. It is Mglily probable that P. wUl hay* 1 
the votes of S. C. — but A. will in no event have a vote there. 
In Maryland we have five only and in N. C eight. — Penn'a 
nothing.— Advise mo of the votes of your electors aa soon aa 
given and known. 

" Wm. Eiu-biidge arrived yesterday in good order. I liks | 
his physiognomy. 

" I expect to be at home on the I2th and thonoefi>rth till J 
Jan. Yours A. B." 
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A CUEIODS relic of party strife is a Fourth of Jnly oration, 
ielivered at New Haven in 1801, a few mouths after the ac- 
cession of Jefferson and Burr, by Theodore Dwight, broths 
of the celebrated president of Yale College. The following 
are extracts : — 

" It is probable that the persons who compose this audienoo, 
have never met to celebrate the anniversary of American In- 
dependence, with sensatioDfi, similar to those which they ex- 
perience this day. Since the last year, the Administration al 
our national government has gone into the hands of men, 
whom the generality of Ae people of New England have long J 
\iewed as its enemies — men whose principles and practices 
we have both feared and reprobated. A change of this sort 
in a coimtry like this, could not have been wi-onght without 
5 I'iolent struggle. One side grasping at power and emola< 
ments; the other eagerly eiideavonring to save their oonstita 
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don and oonntrj, exhibit to our view a state of things which 
presupposes passion, strife, and tumult, success having crowned 
the exertions of the party which with no small share of par 
ade assumes the title of Republican ; but which in more cor- 
rect phraseology, is called JacMnicd, 

^'That government, which the collected wisdom, virtue, 
and patriotism of the United States, originally planned, and 
which we flattered ourselves, was established in its operations, 
under the auspices, the skill, the pre-eminent virtue, and 
singular talents of thb fathbb of ms coinrEBT, is now the 
sport of popular commotion — ^is adrift without helm or com- 
pass, in a turbid and boisterous ocean. 

^^ The great object of Jacobinism, both in its political and 
moral revolution, is to destroy every trace of civilization in 
the world, and to force mankind back into a savage state 
That is, in plain English, the greatest villain in the com- 
munity is the fittest person to make and execute the laws. 
Graduated by this scale, there can be no doubt that Jacobins 
have the highest qualifications for rulers. 

^* We have now reached the consummation of democratio 
blessedness. We have a country governed by blockheads 
and knaves ; the ties of marriage with all its felicities are 
severed and destroyed ; our wives and daughters are thrown 
into the stews ; our children are cast into the world fi*om the 
breast forgotten; filial piety is extinguished and our sur- 
names, the only mark of distinction among &milies, are 
abolished. Can the imagination paint any thing more dread- 
ful this side heU? Some parts of the subject are indeed fit 
only for horrid contemplatioQ.'* 
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